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Preface 


ALL PARTS OF THIS BOOK are published here for the first time. A preliminary 
version of Chapter 4 was read in the Sixth Colloquium “From Jahiliyya to Is- 
lam”, held at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in 1993. The first draft of 
Chapter 11 was part of a paper I read in the Colloquium on Hadith and Histori- 
ography, held in Oxford in 1988. I have benefited much from the notes and 
comments of the participants in these two conferences. An excellent opportunity 
for reviewing and improving on various aspects of my findings was given to 
me during discussions with my students at Tel Aviv University over the past 
few years. 

Special thanks are due to Dr. Lawrence I. Conrad, Co-Director of the Late 
Antiquity and Early Islam project, for his painstaking editorial work on sev- 
eral drafts of this book, as well as for his corrections of style, and invaluable 
suggestions concerning the book's final form and contents. I am particularly 
grateful to him for talking me into adding a summary (Chapter 13) which—to 
use his words—would serve “to focus and draw together all the various trends 
of thought and argument in the book.” 


x * * 


The very nature of the source materials, and what I have sought to derive from 
them, makes it inevitable that this book will be full of Arabic personal names 
and terms. While this will pose no difficulty for those conversant with early Is- 
lamic studies, for students and colleagues in other fields it may prove daunting. 
This very common problem is of course an obstacle to communication across 
traditional disciplinary boundaries, and I have tried to take it into account hete. 
As a further aid, persons and terms are briefly identified in the Index. 


The translation of Quranic verses throughout the book is my own, drawing oc- 
casionally on Arthur J. Arberry, The Koran Interpreted (Oxford, 1964). 

The numbering of kitabs (“Books”) and babs (“Chapters”) in hadith 
compilations arranged by topics (musannaf) are given in parentheses after the 
indication of the volume and page; e.g. Bukhari, Sahih, 1V, 225 (61:17). 


Introduction 


THIS BOOK IS ABOUT TEXTS, and the texts are about Muhammad, the prophet 
of Islam. The texts—found in the earliest Islamic sources which have come 
down to us—are studied in this book for the sake of the stories recorded in 
them, not for the sake of the events described in these stories. The question 
“what really happened” in Muhammad's times is not the one asked in this book, 
which instead is concerned with the manner in which the texts tell the story of 
Muhammad's life, and is aimed to discover how the various evolving versions 
of this story tell us about the image of the Prophet as perceived by the believers 
among whom these texts were created and circulated. 

Many Islamicists who have already studied the story of Muhammad's life 
have focussed their attention not only on the story itself, but also and mainly on 
the historical events which this story is supposed to record; they have conducted 
their research on the story with a view to revealing what the Prophet was 
“really” like, and what his enterprise ‘actually’ was. They have noticed the 
existence of tendentious elaborations and legendary inventions in the early 
Islamic biographies of the Prophet, but have always regarded them as a 
secondary element, distinct from what they have considered to be the “early” 
and most “authentic” and “human” presentation of Muhammad. They have 
believed that the “genuine” display of Muhammad could and should be 
distinguished from the “later” legendary and tendentious one. This conviction is 
evident to various degrees of intensity in the studies of many leading 
Islamicists. 

Already Ignaz Goldziher surveyed in some detail the legendary elements 
which found their way into the biographies of Muhammad.! In his view, these 
elements were only produced after the popular veneration of saints had already 
developed during the first decades of Islam. Originally, the Prophet was per- 
ceived as an ordinary human being; his legendary image was only established as 
a later development in contrast to the initial Islamic concepts. To use Goldzi- 
her's own words: “The power of ijmd‘ here scored one of its biggest triumphs 
in the whole system of Islam, insofar as the belief of the people succeeded in 
penetrating into the canonical conception of the Prophet and, so to speak, forc- 
ing it to make him into a fortune-teller, worker of miracles, and magician.” 


'Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies (London, 1967-71), HW, 255-62 (“Veneration of Saints 
in Istam’’). 
2 Thid.. Ul, 261. 
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A similar approach was adopted by Josef Horovitz, who tried to establish 
the earliest possible date for the “beginning” of legendary elaborations in the bi- 
ography of the Prophet. This implies that for him too, the legendary presenta- 
tion is a secondary—albeit early—element in the traditions about the prophet 
Muhammad. 

Tor Andre, in his Die Person Muhammeds in Lehre und Glauben seiner 
Gemeinde,‘ surveys the views of later Islamic theologians and their treatment 
of the Prophet as a subject of veneration. He too treats the legendary image of 
Muhammad as a product of later development which deviated considerably from 
the earliest conception of the Prophet. He believed he could distinguish between | 
the legendary and the real Prophet, and in another book he tried to understand 
how Muhammad really thought and acted. The latter is entitled Mohammed, 
sein Leben und sein Glaube.> 

Rudolf Sellheim has more recently published a thorough literary study of the 
early biography of the Prophet composed by Ibn Ishag (d. AH 150).© Here the 
discrimination between the real and fabricated Is very clear-cut. Sellheim is able 
to detect three major stages in the literary development of the story of 
Muhammad's life, each represented in a different “layer” (Schicht’). The 
‘“ground layer” is the most authentic. Here, according to Sellheim, are contained 
traditions which lead us more or less directly into the actual events. They are — 
closely related to the milieu of Muhammad's homeland (i.e. Mecca and Med- 
ina). Next there is the ‘‘first layer”, in which the legendary image of Muhammad 
presents itself. Here the presence of non-Arab material from Jewish, Christian 
and Persian origins is evident. Next there is the “second layer” in which ma- 
nipulations of the text in accordance with political interests of various Islamic 
groups are embedded. 

The conviction that the “sound” information and the tendentious elaborations 
and inventions in Muhammad's biography should and could be isolated from 
each other has been shared by Islamicists who have made an attempt at using 
the texts for an historical reconstruction of the entire life of the Prophet. Most 
characteristic of these studies are the numerous works of W. Montgomery 
Watt.’ Watt actually followed in the footsteps of his more eminent predeces- 
sors, especially Leone Caetani and Frants Buhl. 


3 Josef Horovitz, “Zur Muhammadlegende”, Der Islam 5 (1914), 41-53. 

“Published in Uppsala in 1917. 

‘Published in Gottingen in 1932. The English translation by Theophil Menzel Is entitled 
Mohammed, the Man and his Faith (London, 1936). 

6 Rudolf Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, Oriens 18-19 (1965-66), 33-91. 

7E.g. his Muhammad at Mecca (Oxford, 1953); Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, 1956); 
Muhammad's Mecca (Edinburgh, (988). 
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In the works of all the above-mentioned scholars, as well as in studies by 
others, including my own, traces are noticeable of the belief in a “hard core” of 
historical facts existing objectively and independently of the interpretation of 
Muhammad's early Muslim biographers. This belief has its origin in what is 
defined by E.H. Carr as the “‘nineteenth-century fetishism of facts’, which was 
completed and justified by ‘“‘a fetishism of documents”.? In fact, orientalists 
have continued to preoccupy themselves till this very day with problems of 
historical reconstruction of the life of the Prophet.!° In the following chapters, 
however, the effort to isolate the “historical” from the “fictional” in the early Is- 
lamic texts is given up entirely. The bulk of the texts about the Prophet embody 
the literary product of Islamic religious devotion, and therefore they will be 
treated in this book not as a door opening onto the “historical” events which are 
described in them, but rather as a mirror reflecting the state of mind of the be- 
lievers among whom these texts were created, preserved, and circulated through 
the ages. | . 

A purely “source analysis” of the early Islamic texts has already been de- 
clared to be the purpose of John Wansbrough's The Sectarian Milieu.!' For 
him the texts represent a ‘‘salvation history” that comprises an Arabian version 
of biblical models. However, the range of source material used by Wansbrough 
seems to have been too limited to yield any comprehensive idea of the structure 
of the Prophet's early biographies, and his actual analysis of Muhammad's life 
is only focussed on its “interconfessional” polemical aspects, and no systeinatic 
analysis of the inner textual dynamics of the stories is undertaken. In carrying 
out my own research, I shall try to implement the techniques of my great mas- 
ter, M.J. Kister, whose numerous studies have made it perfectly clear that un- 
less the broadest possible range of sources is examined, no real idea about the 
status of a certain theme in Islamic tradition can be gained. 

In the chapters to follow I shall concentrate on the textual analysis of the 
story of Muhammad's prophetic emergence in Mecca. The main purpose will be 
to demonstrate how this story reflects the self-image of medieval Islamic soci- 
ety. Medieval Islam was preoccupied with its own status in the world's history, 
trying to establish itself as a worthy successor to other monotheistic communi- 
ties which came under its control, mainly the Jews and the Christians. The 


® See, for example, my “Muhammad's Curse of Mudar and the Boycott of Mecca”, Journal 
of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 31 (1988), 249-64; also my “The 
Assassination of Ka‘b b. al-Ashraf”, Oriens 32 (1990), 65-71. 

9E.H. Carr, Whar is History (repr. Penguin Books, 1980), 16. 

'0 For a recent discussion of these problems see F.E. Peters, “The Quest of the Historical 
Muhammad”, International Journal of Middle East Studies 23 (1991), 291-315. 

'! Published in Oxford in 1978. 
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Muslims portrayed the life of their own prophet with the same view in mind. In 
fact, they sought to provide their prophet with a biography no less glamorous 
than that of previous prophets; and in order to do so, they applied to it biblical 
themes inherent in the stories about those prophets. This thematic borrowing is 
indeed a well- known fact exposed already by scholars mentioned above, but the 
ensuing chapters survey the process in which these themes were adapted to 
specific Arabian conditions, as well as to clear Quranic models which were 
supposed to provide thei with Islamic authorization. The chapters to follow 
also examine the extent to which the adaptation of the universal themes actually 
succeeded in terms of circulation in the sources, and show that sometimes the 
process failed with certain themes which were denied wide circulation. Main- 
stream Islam could not absorb them, due to dogmatic inhibitions. 


The themes whose process of conversion to Islamic models is studied are: attes- 
tation, preparation, revelation, persecution, and salvation. These themes add up 
to the story of Muhainmad's prophetic emergence in Mecca. The Medinan pe- 
riod, which tells the story of Muhammad's triumphant leadership, deserves 
another book. 

The study of these five themes is followed by an epilogue which touches 
upon the subject of the chronology of Muhammad's career. This theme places 
Muhammad's Meccan period within a larger framework covering his entire life. 
Finally, there are three chapters of conclusions. The first is a summary of the 
study of the five themes, highlighting the main findings concerning each theme. 
In the second chapter, the role of the Quran in the traditions discussed in the 
previous chapters is examined. This section actually deals with the history of 
the asbab al-nuztil (‘occasions of revelation’) material. The final chapter tackles 
a specific aspect of the preceding discussion, namely, the isndds, t.e. the chains 
of transmitters through whom stories about Muhammad were—or were claimed 
to have been—transinitted. Throughout the book the isndd of each tradition is 
always indicated when given in the sources. However, only that part of the 
isndd is recorded which contains the earliest transmitters, in ‘““Schachtian” 
terms—from the cominon link backwards. According to the school of Schacht, 
this is the least authentic part of the entire isndd, but some of Schacht's basic 
observations will here be invalidated. The entire study is preceded by a detailed 
survey of the sources upon which it is based. 


The Sources 


I 


QUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE VIEWS and thoughts of the early Muslims about the 
life and career of their prophet is derived from Muslim traditions recorded in 
numerous and often voluminous compilations. These traditions are focussed on 
one man: the Prophet Muhammad, and contain stories about his sayings and 
acts which were transmitted through the ages from his Companions to their 
Successors. Each individual tradition is called a hadith; it is normally preceded 
by a list, called an isndd, which contains the names of the various transmitters 
of the tradition. The list begins with the latest authority and reaches back to the 
earliest, which is, ideally, the Prophet himself. 

Many of the hadith compilations are arranged by chapters, each called a 
kitab, or “book”’. The titles of the chapters encompass a vast variety of topics 
revealing the multifarious fields of interest of the Muslim scholars, and the 
chapters themselves amount to what the scholars call the sunan. In its broader 
sense this term covers all aspects of Muslim law and dogma.! In its stricter 
meaning it only signifies the practical aspects of the law. For the sake of con- 
venience, we shall follow Goldziher in referring to the compilations arranged 
according to the topics of the sunan as the musannaf collections.2 The verb 
sannafa means to arrange by chapters, so that a book thus arranged is. 
musannaf. There are numerous such musannaf collections, and most notewor- 
thy of these are the so-called “Six Books” which acquired canonical status: the 
al-Jami‘ al-sahih of al-Bukhari (d. AH 256), the al-Jami‘ al-sahih of Muslim 
(d. AH 261), the Sunan of Ibn Maja (d. AH 275), the Sunan of Abu Dawid (d. 
AH 275), the Jami‘ of al-Tirmidhi (d. AH 279), and the Sunan of al-Nasa‘i (d. 
AH 303). The term jdmi‘ signifies the wide range of subjects compiled in the 
work thus named, whereas the title sunan means that the compilation is dedi- 
cated mainly to the practical aspects of hadith. The most authoritative of the Six 
are the Jami‘ of al-Bukhari and Muslim, each of which came to be known as al- 
Sahih (“Sound”). Apart from the “Six Books” there are many other compila- 
tions organized as musannaf. It should be observed in passing that not only 
hadith proper was arranged by chapters. Many books of figh, i.e. of purely 


' For a scrutiny of the various aspects of the sunan, see e.g. fon Hibbin, Sahth, 1. 105-51. 
2Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 1, 214-16. 
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theoretical discussions of the law, were compiled according to the same sys- 
tem.? 

Several topics of the “books” in the musannaf compilations reveal various 
aspects of the Prophet's status in the Islamic community. Some of them are de- 
voted to the mere obligation to follow the example of the Prophet. His model, 
or way of conduct, is referred to as the sunma (sing. of sunan), and the sunna 
of the Prophet, together with the rulings of the Quran, provide the legal founda- 
tion for the everyday life of the Muslims.* Special chapters about the duty to 
adhere to the sunna of the Prophet (as well as to the sunna of the Rashidun, the 
first four “righteous” caliphs) are included in the Introduction of al-Darimi (d. 
AH 255) to his Sunan.> In the Sahih of al-Bukhari, there is a kitab (no. 96) 
entitled al-/‘tisam bi-l-kitab wa-l-sunna, “Adherence to the Quran and the 
Sunna’.® A special section was devoted to the same topic by Abii Dawid as 
well.’ It is also dealt with in the first chapter of the Jami‘ of Ibn Abi Zayd al- 
Qayrawani (d. AH 386),° and in the very first “book” in the rearranged compi- 
lation of [bn Hibban (d. AH 354). The traditions assembled in these chapters 
praise the examples of the Book of God and of His Prophet, urge the Muslims 
to stick to them, denounce the reliance on independent judgement (ra’y), and 
attack heretics like the Khawarij, etc., who deviated from them. These very 
traditions were recorded by some compilers in the section named /mdan, 
“Faith”, where various aspects of Islamic dogma are treated. !9 

Being the primary prototype for all aspects of living and thinking, the 
Prophet is the actual law-giver and judge.!! His function as a judge is illustrated 
in one of the sections in the compilation of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. AH 235), called 


3 For example, Shaybani (d. AH 189/805), Hujja: Sahnin (d. AH 240), Mudawwana; 
Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. AH 241), Masa’il; al-Shaykh al-Sadiig (d. AH 381), Man Id yahduruhu 
I-faqih, Sarakhsi (d. AH 482), Mabsaf. 

4 See, for example, the chapter “Hadith and Sunna”, in Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 11, 17— 
37. And see also Meir M. Bravmann, The Spiritual Background of Early [slam (Leiden, 
1972), 123-98: G.H.A. Juynboll, “Some New Ideas on the Development of sunna as a 
Technical Term in Earty Islam, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and [slam 10 (1987), 97-118; 
Patricla Crone and Martin Hinds, God's Caliph: Religious Authority in the First Centuries 
of Islam (Cambridge, 1986), 58-96. 

’ Darimi, 1, 57-62. 

§ Bukhari, Sahih, 1X, 112-39. 

" Abi Dawid, Kitab no. 39 (11, 50446). 

*Tbn Abi Zayd, 105-26. 

*Tbn Hibban, Sahih, 1, 176-215. The Sahih of Ibn Hibban was rearranged by ‘Ala’ al-Din 
al-Farisi (d. AH 739). See the introduction of the editor (al-Arna’df) in the first volume of the 
book. 

\CF g. Baghawi, Masabih, I, 150. 

'' For a study of the development of Muhammad's Image as head of state and as law-giver 
during the first centuries of Islam, see Crone and Hinds, God's Caliph. 
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“The Adjudications (aqdiya) of the Messenger of God”.!2 The traditions 
assembled in this section delineate the various legal cases in which the Prophet 
is presented as a judge. 


I 


The traditions about the Prophet were designed to provide the Islamic commu- 
nity not only with the legal basis for everyday life, but also with the historical 
dimension of the Islamic collective self-image. According to the prevailing his- 
torical outlook of the Muslims, the emergence of Muhammad as the last of all 
prophets marked the goal towards which the world's sacred history was mov- 
ing.'3 Therefore, traditions about Muhammad's prophetic mission were 
sometimes recorded in the section devoted to the world’s history, in Arabic, 
tarikh. Thus, in the rearranged compilation of Ibn Hibban, the section named 
Tarikh begins with the creation of the world, then proceeds to traditions in 
which central events in the Prophet's life are dealt with, such as the 
confrontation with the polytheists, the hijra (“emigration”) from Mecca to 
Medina, and his death. There are also traditions about his virtues, his external 
appearance, his miracles, etc. All this is followed by traditions in which the 
Prophet foretells the future history of the Muslim community which is to unfold 
after his own death. !4 

For the Shi‘is too, Islamic history rests on a universal basis. World history 
revolves round the lives of the twelve imams. The section Tarikh in the Shi't 
compilation of al-Kulini (d. AH 329) is, indeed, devoted to the biographies of 
these persons. The chapter about Muhammad, who is the prototype of all 
imams, contains traditions about the chronology of his life, his status as the best 
of all prophets, his pre-existence, his birth and early years as an orphan, the 
virtues of his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib and of his uncle Abt Talib, who 
brought him up, his death, etc. This is followed by chapters about the imams.!> 

Attention was paid in the musannaf compilations not only to the universal 
position of Islam in general, but also to its status in relation to particular non- 
Islamic communities, especially the Jews and the Christians. These are consid- 
ered in Islam as the “People of the Book” (ahi al-kitab), which means that like 
the Muslims, they too belong to a monotheistic religion with a revealed scrip- 
ture. The traditions about the aAl al-kitab deal with the legal relations between 


12 Tbn Abi Shayba, X, 155-84. 

13 This concept of history as progress is also known in Judaism and Christianity. And cf. 
Cast, What is History, 110. 

14 Ton Hibban, Sahih, XIV, 5-602; XV, 5-268. 

'S Kulini, I, 439-554. 
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them and the Muslims, and in the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. AH 211) 
these traditions are already assembled in special sections called AAl al-kitab.'® 
But the main interest was focussed on the historical relations between the Mus- 
lims and the People of the Book. According to the Islamic historical outlook, 
the previous prophets of the People of the Book were just a prelude to the 
emergence of Muhammad. In order to illustrate the course of this universal his- 
tory, special ‘books’ were dedicated by some compilers to the “stories” 
(ahadith, tawarikh) of the various prophets, beginning with Adam. Such 
sections are to be found in the Sahih of al-Bukhari!’? and the Mustadrak of al- 
Hakim al-Naysabari (d. AH 404),!8 as well as In some later compilations. !9 
The same materia] sometimes occurs under the heading of Qisas (‘Stories’), 
which indicates a somewhat more popular level of the material.2° The stories 
about the prophets may recur in sections labelled Fadd'il or Manaqib, 
“Virtues”. A book named Fada’il is included in the compilation of Ibn Abi 
Shayba,?! and contains chapters which add up to a systematic survey of the 
virtues of each and every prophet, beginning with Muhammad himself, then 
retuming to previous prophets. The Fadd'i/ section in the Sahih of Muslim (d. 
AH 261) has a similar structure.22 In the much later compilation of al-Muttaqi al- 
Hindi (d. AH 975), entitled Kanz al-'ummal fi sunan al-aqwal wa-l-af‘al, the 
“book” of Fadd'il also begins with Muhammad, and then proceeds to the 
previous prophets.” 

It is noteworthy that the traditions enumerating the virtues of Muhammad 
considerably outnumber those dealing with each of the other prophets; not sur- 
prisingly, the compilers of the hadith collections took greater interest in 
Muhammad than in any other prophet. The traditions about him deal with his 
perfect character, his prophetic qualities, his noble descent, his names, his ex- 
ternal appearance, his miracles, etc. A prominent place is assigned to these very 
issues in the Introduction of al-Darimi (d. AH 255) to his Sunan. In fact, the 
fada il sections are sometimes devoted exclusively to Muhammad, as well as to 
other members of the Muslim community, thus placing the rest of the prophets 
outside the scope of the fada'il. This is the case in the sections named Mandgib 


16 “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, VI, 3-132; X, 311-78. 
" Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 159-216 (Kitab no. 60). 

'® Mustadrak, 11, 542-600. 

'9 Ibn Hajar, Majfalib, Il, 269-99, 

0 Kanz, XV. 150-74. 

21 Ibn Abi Shayba, XI, 430-567. 

22 Muslim, VII, 58-108 (Kitdb no. 43). 

23 Kanz, XI, 366-524. 
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in the compilations of al-Bukhari2¢ and al-Tirmidhi,25 as well as in the same 
sections of some later compilations.”6 

In some later compilations the “book” about Muhammad's virtues, miracu- 
lous powers, and eminence among the other prophets, is called ‘Alamdt al- 
nubuwwa, “Signs of Prophethood”.2’ Another title is Shamd ‘il, “Good 
Qualities”.28 Special sections without specific names were dedicated by some 
compilers to traditions praising the respect and love of the Muslims for their 
prophet, and urging them to respect him and pray for him.*? 

Occasionally, fada’i/ sections like that in Muslim, for example, may include 
more strictly biographical details, such as the chronology of the Prophet's ca- 
reer.20 Sometimes, specific events in his prophetic life were singled out and 
given a section of their own. For example, in the rearranged Sahth of Tbn 
Hibban, the third ‘“‘book” is named /srda’ ,3! and the traditions recorded under 
this heading relate the Prophet's nocturnal journey from Mecca to Jerusalem and 
his ascension to heaven. In the Musnad of Abt ‘Awana (d. AH 316), special 
chapters are devoted to the first stages of Muhammad's prophetic career, from 
the first revelation to the ascension to heaven.** 

The miraculous ascension to heaven may occur in the sections named [mndn, 
“Faith”. For the Muslims, iman does not only mean belief in Allah as the only 
God, but also in Muhammad as His messenger. The ascension is regarded as 
one of the most notable reasons for believing in Muhammad's prophethood, 
and has an important bearing on theological issues, as the Prophet is said to 
have met in heaven not only the other prophets, but also Allah Himself. This 
event was therefore recorded in sections discussing dogmatic aspects of faith; it 
occurs in the sections named /mdn in the compilations of Muslim?3 and al- 
Haythami.?4 Ibn Hazm (d. AH 456) deals with this event in his Muhalld in the 
section entitled Tawhid, “Unity {of God]’.?> 


4 Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 225-53 (Kitab no. 61). 

25 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 74-457 (Kitab no. 46). 

26 Eg. Baghawi, Masabih, 1V, 31-233 (Kidd nos, 27-28); Ibn Hajar, Majdlib, WV, 3-166 
(Kitdb no. 39). 

27 Majma’' al-zawa'id, VMI, 217-317. 

28 Kanz, VII, 31-274. 

23 Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, Hl, 129-34, 193-219. 

30 Muslim, VII, 89 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyyu bi-Makka wa-l-Madina, “On How 
Long the Prophet Stayed in Mecca and Medina”). 

31 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, I, 233-60. 

32 Abi ‘Awana, I, 109-31. 

33 Muslim, I, 99~107. 

4 Majma‘ al-zawd’'id, 1, 69-83. 

33 Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, !, 36. 
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But the main proofs that Muhammad is indeed God's messenger, in whom 
every one must believe, are the very prophetic revelations he received. This is 
the reason why Muslim included the traditions about Muhammad's first Quranic 
revelation in the Kitab al-imdn in his compilation.>® In al-Bukhari's Sahih the 
very first section of the entire compilation is dedicated to the beginning of 
Muhammad's Quranic revelations (Bad’ al-wahy). This theme was given a 
special section in the compilation of Ibn Hibban.37 

The elevated status of the Quran as the main manifestation of prophethood is 
teflected in the fact that in numerous musannaf compilations there are “books” 
named Fada’ il al-Qur'an, “Virtues of the Quran”. The traditions assembled un- 
der this heading deal with various practical aspects of the public recitation of the 
Quranic text, and praise the reading and leaming of the Quran and devotion to 
its rulings. The history of the Quranic text is treated in traditions discussing the 
origins of the vocabulary of the Quranic language, its variant readings, and the 
chronology of its revelation. The collection of the various written revelations 
after the death of the Prophet is also described. The modes of interpretatlon of 
the Quran are scrutinized in traditions trying to establish legitimate ways of exe- 
gesis, and special traditions are designed to guide the believers in handling their 
individual Quran copies. The relation between the Quran and the scriptures of 
the Jews and the Christians is the subject of traditions trying to disclose paral- 
lelism between specific stiras and certain books of the Bible. Specific chapters 
and portions of the Quran are praised as the most elevated parts of the 
scripture.*8 Shi‘i collections also have chapters named Fadd’il al-Qur’dn;39 in 
addition to the above issues, the traditions assembled in these works put 
forward the contention that only the Shi‘is adhere to the true message of the 
Book of God. | 


IT! 


Apart from trying to put Muhammad on the universal map of the successive 
prophetic revelations, the Muslims were no less eager to highlight the local 
achievements of Muhammad as a fighting prophet who succeeded in defeating 


% Muslim, I, 97-99. 

 tbn Hibban, Sahih, 1, 216-32. 

38 “Abd al-Razz4q, Musannaf, UI, 335-84; fbn Abi Shayba, X, 456-565; Darimi, II, 521- 
66 (Kitab no. 23); Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 223-45 (Kitab no. 66); Muslim, II, 190-208 (Kitab 
no. 6); Tirmidhi/TuAfa, VII, 178-276 (Kitab nos. 42-43); Nasal, Kubrd, V, 3-34 (Kitab 
no. 75); Mustadrak, 1, 550-75; Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, 1, 319-557; Baghawi, Masabih, II, 107- 
35; fon Hajar, Mafdlib, lf, 282-99: Kanz, I, 510-624. 

9 Kulinl, (1, 596-634, 
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polytheism in Arabia. The documentation of Muhammad's battles against the 
Arabian infidels (mainly Quraysh), which were undertaken after his hijra 
(emigration) from Mecca to Medina, served legal needs as well. The Prophet's 
campaigns constituted a precedent for the various rules of warfare with infidels. 

The compilers of hadith recorded the traditions about Muhammad's military 
activities in Medina under various headings. To begin with, various data about 
Muhammad the warrior may be found in the sections about the holy war against 
non-Muslims. These sections are entitled Jihdd. For example, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
(d. AH 211) recorded in the Kitab al-jihad of his compilation traditions contain- 
ing such biographical details as Muhammad's banners, swords, armour, riding 
beasts, etc. Most notable here are the traditions trying to determine the exact 
number of raids undertaken by Muhammad.*° The section on jihad in the 
Sunan of Sa‘id ibn Mansir (d. AH 227)4! contains the texts of some letters the 
Prophet wrote to certain non-Muslim leaders urging them to embrace Islam, and 
the same kind of information may be found in the jihad section of al-Bukhari.42 
Al-Hakim (d. AH 404) recorded in the Kitab al-jihad of his Mustadrak tradi- 
tions about Muhammad's raids on such places as Mecca and Ta’if.4? The 
Muhalla of Ibn Hazm (d. AH 456) is not an ordinary hadith compilation, but 
rather a legal compendium; nevertheless, the Kitab al-jihdad in this book has 
some traditions on the affair of Hudaybiyya, adduced to illustrate a legal 
dilemma.“4 

Traditions about Muhammad's battles were also recorded under the heading 
of Maghazi.45 This term denotes “the virtues of the warriors’,4° which seems 
to suggest pre-Islamic Arabian types of epic. In the earliest comprehensive 
hadith compilations, the term maghdzi covers the entire life of Muhammad, in- 
cluding his pre-hijra days in Mecca. This means that the early Muslims treated 
the Meccan period of Muhammad as a prelude to his warlike period in Medina. 
Thus, the Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. AH 211) has a kitab named 
Maghdzi4? which begins with a comprehensive report of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 
(Medinan d. AH 124). The report begins with some episodes from the life of 
Muhammad's grandfather (‘Abd al-Muttalib), and goes on to teil about 
Muhammad's early years in Mecca, his first prophetic revelation, his public 


40 ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, V, 287-89, 294-98. 

41 Sa‘id ibn Mansur, I], 187~91. 

42 Bukhari, Sahth, IV,.38, 39, 49, 54-58, 64-65 (56:60, 62, 89, 102, 121). 
43 Mustadrak, Il, 120-22. 

44 Tbn Hazm, Muhalld, VII, 307-308. 

45 On this term, see Martin Hinds, s.v. “Maghazi”, El’. 

46 See Lisan, s.v. gh.z.w.: wa-l-maghdzi, mandqib al-ghuzdt. 

47 ‘ Abd al-Razz4q, Musannaf, V, 313-492. 
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preaching in Mecca, the conversion of ‘Umar, and the isra’. This is followed 
by more reports of al-Zuhri as well as other traditionists about some campaigns 
which took place after Muhammad's hijra to Medina, including the story of the 
hijra itself. There are also reports about Muhammad's last illness and death, as 
well as accounts about the first caliphs who succeeded Muhammad. The compi- 
lation of Ibn Abi Shayba (d. AH 235) also has a section named Maghdzi,*8 
which covers the same span of time as does the Maghdzi section of ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq, i.e. from the Year of the Elephant, in which the Prophet was said to 
have been born, till the death of the Prophet and the reign of the first four 
caliphs. The history of the latter appears to represent in the perception of the 
Muslim scholars and believers the same sacred history as represented by the 
emergence of the Prophet himself. Therefore, the lives and career of the 
Rashidun are recorded as a natural sequence to that of the prophet. 

But in later compilations a distinction is made between the various periods of 
Muhammad's life, the term maghdzi being narrowed down to the more specific 
sense of ‘military campaigns”. This Is the case in the Sahih of al-Bukhari (d. 
AH 256), where the Kitab al-maghdzi (no. 64) only includes the actual cam- 
paigns of the Prophet in Medina. His earller years are included tn the previous 
section, which is dedicated to the virtues of the first Muslims, including those 
of the Prophet himself. In the Jami‘ of Ton Abi Zayd (d. AH 386) as well, the 
term maghdzi has a stmilarly restricted meaning. The title of the section about 
the Prophet's life is al-Hijra wa-l-maghdzi wa-l-tdrikh.49 The term maghdzi 
again only stands for the actual campaigns, whereas hijra stands for the arrival 
of Muhammad in Medina, and tarikh signifies the reports about the caliphs who 
succeeded Muhammad. In a separate chapter of the Jami‘ the general chronol- 
ogy of Muhammad's life is given.°° In the Mustadrak of al-Hakim (d. AH 404) 
the reports about the Prophet's life are divided into subsections among which 
maghdzi again stands only for the Medinan period and the actual campaigns.>! 
For the earlier periods such headings as Ba‘th (“Prophetic Mission’) and 
Dald@il al-nubuwwa (“Proofs of Prophethood’) are used.>2 The same narrow 
meaning of the term maghdzi is discernible in other compilations of a later 
date.>3 


“8 fbn Abi Shayba, XIV, 283-601. 

4° See Ibn Abi Zayd, 265. 

© Ihid,, 126-38. 

5} Mustadrak, Il, 19-61. 

52 thid., If, 613. 

** Kashf al-astdr, HW, 297-358 (Kitab al-hijra wa-l-maghdzt). In Kanz, X, 375-636, the 
campaigns arc grouped under the heading of Ghazawar. Thus there is not much ground for the 
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Yet another heading for the reports about the battles of Muhammad is Siyar, 
i.e. “Campaigns” (the verb sdra means to set out to, to journey).°4 Unlike 
maghdzi, however, siyar does not stand for just the actual story of 
Muhammad's campaigns, but rather for the practical precedents, inherent in the 
reports, which should be followed during any other military combat with infi- 
dels. In this sense the term often occurs in the singular form sira which denotes 
the same as sunna, i.e. way of conduct.°> In some compilations, like that of al- 
Tirmidhi (d. AH 279), a “book” named al-Siyar (no. 19)5¢ is wholly dedicated 
to traditions about Muhammad's conduct during various campaigns, as well as 
to his statements on how to treat the enemies of the Muslims. This is followed 
by two other sections (20-21) entitled Jihdd, which deal with the idea of holy 
war as a noble and praiseworthy act, as well as with more practical aspects of 
holy war. The compilation of al-Darimi contains a similar “book’’ named Styar 
(no. 17) which is separate from the “book” named Jihdd (no. 16). Again, the 
latter deals mainly with the virtues of the idea of the holy war, whereas the 
former is about its practical aspects, including occasional allusions to 
Muhammad's own campaigns. The same applies to Nasa’i's al-Sunan al- 
kubrd, where the section Siyar (no. 78), dealing with practical aspects of war, 
including allusions to the Prophet's campaigns, is separate from the “book” of 
Jihdd (no. 29), in which the virtues of the idea of holy war are enumerated. 

But the heading Siyar is not always separate from that of Jihad. Thus, Mus- 
lim (d. AH 261) has in his Sahih a “book” named al-Jihdd wa-l-siyar,>” in 
which are included traditions about the jihdd in general, as well as chronologi- 
cally arranged reports about the campaigns of the Prophet. In fact, the titles 
Siyar and Jihdd, are sometimes interchangeable. Many compilations lack a sec- 
tion named Jihdd, having only one named Siyar which covers all the issues 
treated elsewhere under Jihdd. This applies to the compilation of Zayd ibn ‘Ali 
(d. AH 122), the Masd’il of Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Tahawi’s Sharh ma‘ani al- 
athar, the Sahih of Ybn Hibban, and the Mabsiit of Sarakhsi.°° 


observation of Hinds (s.v. “Maghazi”, E/*) about the “declining interest in maghdzi as such” 
among the compilers after the third century AH. 

4 On siyar, cf. Hinds, s.v. “Maghazi”, E/ 2 Cf. also Michael Bonncr, “Some Observations 
Concerning the Early Development of Jihdd on the Arab-Byzantine Frontier’, Studia 
Islamica 75 (1992), 5-31. 

55 Lisdn, S.v. S.y.r. 

56 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, V, 152-246. 

57 Muslim, V, 139-201 (Kitab no. 32). 

58 Zayd ibn ‘Ali, Musnad, 313-23; Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Masaiil (‘Abdallah), 246-61; 
Tahawi, Sharh ma‘dni, 1M, 206-75; Ton Hibbin, Sahih, X, 331-556; Sarakhsi, X. 2-144, 
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Since Muhammad's life as a whole (i.e. not just his military deeds) was re- 
garded as a source of moral guidance, the term siyar eventually came to cover 
the entire biography of Muhammad. The “book” named Siyar in the Sunan of 
al-Bayhaqi (d. AH 458)59 begins with the creation of the world and the history 
of the prophets, as if to suggest that the life of Muhammad runs in a universal 
course. This is followed by traditions about his first prophetic revelations and 
other events in Mecca, and the hijra to Medina. Then come traditions about the 
permission given to the Muslims to fight their enemies, and about the obligation 
of jihad. The compilation of Nir al-Din al-Haythami (d. AH 807) includes a 
“book” named al-Maghdzi wa-l-siyar®® covering Muhammad's actual cam- 
paigns, as well as his pre-hijra struggle against the non-Muslims in Mecca, his 
preliminary contacts with the people of Medina, and his subsequent /ijra to that 
place. 

But when dealing with the large scale of Muhammad's life, the singular form 
sira was usually preferred to siyar. In one of the hadith collections of Ibn 
Hajar (d. AH 852), the section of Muhammad's life is accordingly named Kitab 
al-sira wa-l-maghdzi.®' It opens with the birth of the Prophet and ends with 
his death. 


IV 


The hadith compilations arranged as musannaf were meant for practical usage, 
or rather, for the purpose of figh, i.e. the legal study of the various topics of the 
sunan. Most of the musannaf compilations only contain traditions which met 
certain critical standards. Al-Bukhari, Muslim, and others only accepted those 
traditions which they considered sahih, i.e. “sound”. Compilers like al-Hakim 
added many traditions which had been rejected by al-Bukhari and Muslim, but 
they too confined their selection to what they belleved to be equally sound. 
Thus many traditions were left out of the musannaf compilations. These tradi- 
tions are no less important for our study, because they illuminate additional 
angles of the Islamic outlook, often less conservative and hence rejected, but 
still significant. Comparing them with the traditions of the musannaf 
compilations may reveal basic stages in the literary development of the stories 
about the life of the Prophet. On the whole, it will become clear that in many 
rejected traditions, the contents lack some essential dogmatic features, a 


59 Bayhaqi. Sunan, IX, 2-182. 
6 Majma’ al-zawd’id, VI, 17-227. 
6! bn Hajar, Mayalib, 1V, 167-263. 
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deficiency which caused the compilers to ignore them. Many of these traditions 
seem to be earlier than the more conventional traditions which gained admission 
into the musannaf compilations. 

In our quest of the traditions rejected by the musannaf compilers, several 
sources—all of them biographical collections—are at our disposal. Unlike the 
musannaf compilations, these sources were not intended for practical guidance. 
Their objective was more comprehensive: documenting the various available 
versions of the story of the Prophet's life, including such as were not generally 
recognised as sound. For this reason the scope of the traditions preserved in the 
biographical sources is often wider than that of the traditions of the musannaf 
compilations. . 

The first biographical source to be mentioned is Muhammad's biography 
compiled by Ibn Ishaq (d. AH 150). Unfortunately, this work is not available in 
its original form, but only in some later abridged recensions. Best known is the 
recension of [bn Hisham (d. AH 218), who, in calling it “The Sira of the Mes- 
senger of Allah’, is one of the earliest authors to use the term sira in its bio- 
graphical sense. The original compilation of Ibn Ishag was probably known as 
Maghdzi.®? An earlier recension of Ibn Ishaq is that of Yinus ibn Bukayr (d. 
AH 199),®3 which contains valuable details omitted from the recension of Ibn 
Hisham. 

On the whole, the original collection of Ibn Ishaq is arranged as one coherent 
story covering the entire life of Muhammad, introduced by the pre-Islamic sa- 
cred history of the world. The story was built up from separate traditions which 
Ibn Ishaq himself collected and arranged according to his own judgement. In 
fact, different versions of one and the same scene were combined by Ibn Ishaq 
into a series of sequential events. For example, in Ibn Hisham there is a tradi- 
tion of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi about a meeting of a Meccan leader 
(‘Utba ibn Rabi‘a) with the Prophet.™ The tradition ts immediately followed by 
the tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas about the meeting of an entire group of Jeaders, in- 
cluding ‘Utba, with Muhammad.® It is clear that we are confronted with two 
versions of the same episode, because both meetings take place when Quraysh 
are alarmed by the increasing number of the Muslims, and each time the same 
proposals are made to Muhammad. The only difference is that each version uses 


62 See Hinds, s.v. “Maghazi”, E/?. 

63See Alfred Guillaume, “New Light on the Life of Muhammad”, Journal of Semuttic 
Studies, Monograph no. 1 (Manchester, n.d.); Miklos Muranyl, “Ibn Ishaq’s Kitab al-Magazi 
in der riwaya von Yinus b. Bukayr, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 14 (1991), 214- 
75. 

4 Ibn Hisham, f, 313. 

65 Thid., 1, 315-19. 
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different extracts from the Quran. Nevertheless, Ibn Ishaq treats the two tradt- 
tions as accounts of two successive meetings. His introduction to the second 
tradition opens with the typical thumma, “afterwards”, “and then’”’.® 

The author following Ibn Ishaq in antiquity whose work has been preserved 
is al-Waqidi (d. AH 207). His book is entitled Kitab al-maghdzi, and only cov- 
ers the Medinan period. Al-WAqidi, like Ibn Ishaq, combined different 
traditions into one sequence of events. The third author to be mentioned is al- 
Waaidi's secretary, Ibn Sa‘d (d. AH 230), whose Tabaqat is dedicated to the 
biographies of the Companions of the Prophet and their SucceSsors. The first 
volume contains the biography of the Prophet himself, and largely draws on al- 
Waqidi. The importance of this volume is tremendous, preserving as it does ac- 
counts about the Meccan period of the Prophet which are not included in the 
available edition of al-Waqidi's Maghdzi. Al-Baladhuri (d. AH 279) is the 
author of the Ansdab al-ashrdf, a colossal collection of the biographies of the 
people of Quraysh in which the first volume is about Muhammad. Many 
traditions have been recorded in this volume which are not to be found in any of 
the earlier biographical sources. The well-known Annals of Muhammad ibn 
Jarir al-Tabari (d. AH 310) contain a biography of Muhammad, which is 
recorded as part of the world's history. Apart from extracts from Ibn Ishaq, it 
records many other early traditions which are not to be found in any other 
earlier source. Of the later sources, special note should be made of al-Bayhagi's 
(d. AH 458) Dalal al-nubuwwa. This ts a seven-volume compilation which 
encompasses a great mass of traditions extracted from earlier biographical and 
other hadith collections, including some which have been lost. As the name of 
the book indicates, it contains traditions illuminating the miraculous aspects of 
Muhammad's prophetic persona. 

Apart from the biographical collections, there are compendia of hadith 
proper which are arranged according to a biographical criterion. They document 
the traditions each Companion transmitted about the Prophet, and are arranged 
according to the names of the Companions. They are often called Musnad. 
Here traditions may also be found which were left outside the musannaf compi- 
lations. Most outstanding in this field is the Musnad of Ahmad ibn Hanbal (d. 
AH 241). Other similarly arranged and very useful compilations are the Musnad 
of Abu Ya‘la (d. AH 307), and especially Tabarani's (d. AH 360) al-Mu'‘jam al-_ 
Kabir. 


66 On the use of transitional formulae like thumma in Islamic historical writing, see also 
Albrecht Noth and Lawrence !. Conrad, The Early Islamic Historical Tradition: a Source 
Critical Study (Princeton, 1994), 57-58. 
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Finally, the corpus of exegesis (tafsir) of the Quran should be mentioned. The 
musannaf collections themselves most often have a “book” named Kitab al- 
tafsir containing traditions alluding to specific Quranic verses. They are usually 
arranged according to the Quranic sequence of the su@ras and verses. The pres- 
ence of such “books” in the musannaf compilations (in addition to the books of 
Fada il al-Qur’dn) indicates the conviction of the compilers that the Book of 
God should be taken as a source of moral and practical guidance. For this 
reason believers must be aware not only of its virtues, but of its actual 
interpretation. . 

Traditions were collected for the purpose of tafsir not only in the musannaf 
works, but also in separate individual compilations, some of them very early. 
One of the earliest compilers of tafsir traditions whose work has come down to. 
us is Mugatil ibn Sulayman (d. AH 150). Other notable compilers of traditions 
for the purpose of tafsir are the above-mentioned ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. AH 211) 
who also composed a voluminous musannaf, and especially al-Tabari (d. AH 
310). 

In the fleld of tafsir, the biography of the Prophet and the Book of God 
emerge linked to each other. In the course of the ensuing study it will become 
clear that this link was originally created outside the realm of tafsir. wcame into 
being within the sira of Muhammad, out of which the compilers of*the tafsir 
works eventually gleaned most of their material, which came to be technically 
known as asbab al-nuzul, “occasions of revelation”. 


PART I 


ATTESTATION 


The Biblical Annunciation 


THE EMERGENCE OF THE PROPHET of Islam‘as perceived by the Muslim be- 
lievers is the focus and culmination of the world's sacred history (tarikh). This 
history proceeds through a continuous series of divine revelations delivered by 
successive prophets of whom Muhammad is the last. Each prophet is elected to 
his mission in accordance with a predestined divine scheme. Glimpses of this 
historical outlook, already found in the earliest biographies of Muhammad, are 
marked by a clear apologetic trend. From the very beginning of their contacts 
with the afl al-kitab, the Muslims had to sustain the dogma that Muhammad 
did indeed belong to the same exclusive predestined chain of prophets in whom 
the Jews and the Christians believed. In order to do so, the Muslims had to 
establish the story of Muhammad's life on the same literary patterns as were 
used in the vitae of the other prophets. Since all of those prophets were biblical 
figures, Muhammad's biography had to be shaped according to biblical models. 
This was supposed to convince the People of the Book who refused to recog- 
nize Muhammad as a prophet like their own.! 

The shaping of the image of the prophet of Islam along biblical lines is typi- 
cally exemplified in the theme of annunciation. Being regarded as a prophet 
whose election is predestined, Muhammad's actual emergence in Arabia is an- 
nunciated by the previous prophets to whom the aim of God's historical scheme 
is revealed in advance, and whose task it is to pave the way for the emergence 
of Muhammad. In their quest for literary evidence of the annunciation of their 
prophet, the Muslims used the same device as that used by the Christians for 
Jesus; they looked for attestation in previous sacred scriptures, and identified 
their own prophet with the messianic saviour whose emergence was believed to 
have been foretold in numerous biblical passages. These passages are quoted 
verbatim in Arabic translation in many polemical treatises by Muslim writers 
surveyed already by Goldziher and others.* One of the earliest writers of these 


1 The function of Jewish, Christian, and other materials in the sira was noticed long ago. 
See e.g. Horovitz, “Zur Muhammadlegende”, 41-53; idem, “Biblische Nachwirkungen in der 
Sira”, Der Islam 12 (1922), 184-89; Seliheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, 53-71. 

21gnaz Goldziher, “Ueber muhammadanische Polemik gegen Ahl al-kitab”, Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 32 (1878), 341-87; reprinted in his 
Gesammelte Schriften, 1] (Hildeshetm, 1968), 1-47. There is also a study in Hebrew by 
Eliyahu Straus {Ashtor], in Sefer ha-zikkaron le-beit ha-midrash le-rabbanim be-vina 
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monographs was ‘Ali ibn Rabban al-Tabari (d. ca. AH 2503), who devoted the 
bulk of his book al-Din wa-l-dawla fi ithbat nubuwwat al-nabi Muhammad 
to the biblical quotations which were believed to refer to the prophet of Islam. 
Later writers not discussed by Goldziher and the others adduced similar quota- 
tions,4 and even contemporary Muslims keep repeating them for the same 
apologetic purposes.° 

In the present investigation, however, our attention will focus not so much 
on polemical writings of late Muslim theologians as on the early biographical 
sources and hadith compilations. These sources seem to indicate that Muslim 
reliance on the Bible began much earlier than is usually assumed by Islami- 
cists.® 


I 


The Quran already contains some explicit manifestations of the contention that 
the emergence of the prophet of Islam was prognosticated in the sacred scrip- 
tures of the Jews and the Christians. In 61:6 the Quran states that Jesus brought 
to his people the good tidings about a prophet who would come after him, 
whose name is “Ahmad”. It has already been noticed by Islamicists that 
‘‘Ahmad” could be related to the statements in the New Testament about the 
coming of the Paraclete, the “Comforter” (John 14:16 and 26; 15:26). It has 
been noted that “Ahmad” reflects the perception of Paraclete in the sense of the 
Greek periklutos, “celebrated”, hence “Ahmad”. Scholars are not convinced, 
however, whether the Quranic Ahmad itself already draws on the New Testa- 
ment./ 

Whatever the case may be, the early biographies of Muhammad do identify 
the Prophet with the Paraclete of the New Testament. Ibn Ishaq (d. AH 150) 


(Jerusalem, 1946), 182-97. And see also M.J. Kister, “Jfaddithii ‘an bant isra'’tla wa-la 
haraja”™, Israel Oriental Studies 2 (1972), 222-25; John Wansbrough, Quranic Studies 
(Oxford, 1977), 63-65; also the recent study of Camilla Adang, Muslim Writers on Judaism 
and the Hebrew Bible from Ibn Rabban to [bn Hazm, Ph.D. thests (Nijmegen, 1993). 

>See on him, Fuat Sezgin, Geschichte des arabischen Schrifttums (Leiden, 1967~ 
proceeding), III, 236-40. 

*E.g. [bn al-Jawzi, Wafd, I, 61-73 (quoting Ibn Qutayba); Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 178- 
81. 

+ Sce e.g. editor's note in Qiwdm al-Sunna, Dald'il, 1, 336-39 (relying on Ibn Taymiyya's 
al-Jawab al-sahih). 

SE.g. Adang, Muslim Writers, 101. , 

™See A. Guthrie and E.F.F. Bishop, “The Paraclete, Almunhamanna and Ahmad”, The 
Muslim World 41 (1951), 251-56; W. Montgomery Watt, “His Name is Ahmad”, The 
Muslim World 43 (1953), 110-17; Joseph Schacht, s.v. “Ahmad”, E/*; Geoffrey Parrinder; 
Jesus in the Qurdn (London, 1977), 96-100. 
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records in his Sira® a verbatim quotation from the Gospel of John, and renders 
the Paraclete as al-Munhamanna (cf. the Hebrew menahem, “comforter’); he 
says that al-Munhamannd in Syriac is “Muhammad”, and that in Greek it is al- 
Baraqlitis (Paraclete).9 

The same identification of the Paraclete with the Prophet recurs in the earliest 
extant commentaries on Quran 61:6. Already Muqatil ibn Sulayman (d. AH 150) 
says that “Ahmad” in Syriac is faraqlitd.!° This indicates that the identification 
of the Quranic “Ahmad” with the Paraclete of the New Testament is much ear- 
lier than is usually assumed by modern scholars. Later commentators like al- 
Razi (d. AH 607) adduced from the New Testament the verbatim quotations of 
the Paraclete passages in their commentary on the Quranic verse about 
Ahmad. !! | 


But the Paraclete is not the only instance of biblical annunciation of the Islamic 
prophet. The Quran itself already utilises further biblical references for the same 
purpose. In Quran 7:156—58 God says to Moses that He will extend His com- 
passion to those who will follow “the messenger, the prophet, the wii, 
whom they find written with them, in the Torah and the Gospel....” This pas- 
sage implies that Muhammad is described in the scriptures of the Jews and the 
Christians as “the prophet, the ummi”’. 

The significance of ummi has been much discussed in modern scholarship, 
and cannot be easily translated.!2 Some hitherto unnoticed aspects of its signifi- 
cance will, nevertheless, be revealed through the ensuing examination of the [it- 
erary employment of the ummmi idea in the early biographical traditions. This 
will bring to light other biblical passages which nourished the earliest traditions 
about the annunciation of Muhammad. 

The title uwnmi turns up in the early biographical traditions in the context of 
attestation, and is often produced as an epithet given to the prophet of Islam al- 
ready in the Bible. Some such traditions were recorded by Ibn Sa‘d (d. AH 
230). According to one of them, the Prophet was called wmrni already in the 
“book of Abraham” (i.e. Genesis). This tradition, transmitted by the Kufan 


’Ibn Hisham, I, 248. 

9 See further Alfred Guillaume, The Life of Muhammad: a Translation of Ibn Ishaq's 
Sirat Rasil Allah (Oxford, 1974), 104 n, 1. 

lO Muaqatil, II, fol. 195a. 

IL Razi, XXIX, 313. For the identification of the Quranic “Ahmad” with the Paraclete, see 
also Ibn Kathir, Biddya, V1, 181. 

12 Recent studies on ummi are Isaiah Goldfeld, “The Illiterate Prophet (nabi umm): an 
Inquiry into the Development of a Dogma in Islamic Tradition, Der Islam 57 (1980), 58-67; 
Norman Calder, “The Ummi in Early Islamic Juridic Literature”, Der Islam 67 (1990), 111- 
23; Khalil ‘Athamina, “Al-Nabiyy al-Umiyy [sic.}...”, Der Islam 69 (1992), 61-81. 
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Successor (tabi‘i) al-Sha‘bi (d. AH 103), says that in the codex (rmajalla) of 
Abraham the following is written: 


Many peoples shall come out of your son. till the ununi prophet comes, who will be 
the seal of the prophets. !3 


The passage employed here is, to all appearances, Genesis 17:20. There God 
promises Abraham to multiply his son Ishmael exceedingly, to bless him with 
twelve princes, and to turn him into a great nation. This is a key biblical 
prophecy in favour of the children of Ishmael, of which the Muslims seem to 
have made the utmost use. In the tradition of al-Sha‘bi the twelve princes of 
Genesis 17:20 became the one Islamic prophet, with the biblical ‘‘nation” (in 
Hebrew, goy), becoming ummmi, i.e. one of the umma, or “nation”. " 

The parallelism between goy and urnmi is indeed striking. In the Talmud the 
Hebrew goy means “gentile”, i.e. not belonging to the Jewish people. Ummi 
seems to denote exactly the same, i.e. one who belongs to a non-Jewish uwmma 
( = one of ummot ha-‘olam, the ‘“‘nations of the world”). In its metaphorical 
sense, goy in Hebrew is also a Jew who is ignorant concerning the Torah and 
religious duties. This connotation also seems to have been condensed into the 
Arabic 1mmi (pt. umeniyytin).'4 Thus the biblical promise to make Ishmael into 
a great poy became in the tradition of al-Sha‘bi a promise to transform Ishmael's 
seed into an smmi prophet. It may well be that already the ummi passage of 
Quran 7:156-58 alludes to this very biblical goy verse. 

Genesis 17:20 was further exploited by later Muslim theologians who dis- 
covered that the numeric values of the letters of the Hebrew bi-me'od me'od 
(“exceedingly”) add up to those of the Hebrew letters forming the name 
Muhammad (92), and stated that Muhammad's name in the “books of Abra- 
ham” was Miid Mid, or Mad Madd, etc.'5 

But let us return to [bn Sa‘d, who has yet another tradition about Abraham 
and the wmmi prophet. This one has a Companion tsndd, te. a list of succes- 
sive transmitters concluding in a Companion of the Prophet, in this case, Ibn 
‘Abbas; he is quoted by the Meccan Successor ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah (d. AH 


'3Tbn Sa‘d, I, 163. 

'4 Nuldeke, in the original edition of his Geschichte des Qorans (10 n. 3), already 
suggested the Hebrew goyim as the origin of the Quranic nmmiyytin. However, this has been 
left out in the N&ideke-Schwally edition where ‘am ha-ares is preferred (1, 14 n. 1). Most 
Islamicists since Horovitz have preferred the Hebrew ununot ha-'oldm. 

'S Khargishi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 74a. For other variations and interpretations see Khafaji, 
Nasim, Hl, 406; [bn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 178-79; Tabarsi, A‘ldm al-ward, 16, 21 (the entire 
biblical verse in Hebrew vocalization!); Ibn Shahrashib, I, 131, 246. Cf. Wansbrough, 
Quranic Studies, 64. 
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114).!6 But the text is slightly distorted; its correct form has been preserved by 
al-Suyiiti, who quotes Ibn Sa‘d.!” It relates that when Abraham was ordered to 
expel Hagar, he set out with her to the wilderness, mounted on al-Buraq, the 
wonderful riding beast. When they reached Mecca, the angel Gabriel ordered 
him to dismount, because this was the place where al-nabi al-ummi!® was des- 
tined to come out of the seed of his son (i.e. Ishmael). 

In yet another tradition of the Medinan Successor Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al- 
Qurazi, who was of Jewish descent (d. AH 117), the prediction about the uniumi 
prophet is delivered directly to Hagar.!9 When Hagar set out with her son, 
Ishmael, an unseen voice said to her: 


...your son will be the father of many peoples, and out of his people will come the 
ummi prophet who will reside in the haram [of Mecca]. 


This no doubt reflects Genesis 21:18, which, again, is a goy passage. It forms 
part of the address of the angel to Hagar when she and her son ran out of water 
in the wildermmess of Beer-sheba: 


...for | will make him a great nation (.../e-goy gadol). 


The Hebrew goy in this passage seems to have prompted the allusion to the 
ummi prophet of the Arabs. 

Ibn Sa‘d has one more tradition of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazt, contain- 
ing God's revelation to Jacob: 


I shall send out of your loins kings and prophets till I send the prophet, the harami, 
whose nation shall build the Temple, and he will be the seal of the prophets, and his 
name is Ahmad.29 


Here Muhammad is nicknamed not ummi, but rather harami, i.e. of the sacred 
territory of Mecca. Nevertheless, this passage is also based on a biblical goy 
clause, Genesis 35:11, where God addresses Jacob in Beth-el with the 
following promise: 


...a nation (goy) and a company of nations shall be of thee, and kings shall come out 
of thy loins. 


16 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 163-64. 

17 Suyati, Khasd’is, 1, 24. 

18 Ibn Sa‘d has al-nabiyy alladhi, instead of the correct reading. 
'9 Tbn Sa‘d , I, 164. 

20 rhid., 1, 163. See also Suyiti, Khasa‘is, 1, 25. 
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In another tradition recorded by Ibn Sa‘d, the locution nabi ummi is mentioned 
in a prophecy to an unnamed prophet of the Children of Israel. This is a Basran 
tradition traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas in which God says:?! 


My anger at you has become great. for you did not keep My word. Therefore I have 
swom, the wind of holiness shall not come to you till | send the xmmi prophet from 
the land of the Arabs; the wind of holiness shall come upon him. 


The biblical passage which seems to be echoed here !s Jeremiah 5:12—15, where 
the people of Israel is thus reproached: 


12. They have belied the Lord.... 13. And the prophets shall become wind, and the 
word is not in them.... 15. Lo, I will bring a nation (gey) upon you from afar, O 
house of Israel, saith the Lord: it is a mighty natlon, it is an ancient nation.... 


This very passage of Jeremiah was interpreted by the theologian [bn Rabban as 
foretelling the emergence of the Muslims. The word goy was conceived in his 
translation in its strict collective biblical sense, and was rendered as umma, 
“nation”.*2 In the tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, however, goy is perceived as 
“gentile”, and has accordingly become the wmmi prophet. The phrase “from 
afar’’ is rephrased in the tradition as ‘‘from the land of the Arabs”. 

Later sources abound in further traditions in which God foretells the ummi 
prophet to various biblical prophets. These accounts also seem to draw on bibli- 
cal goy passages. In one of them, Exodus 32:10-14, Moses hears God's 
scheme to destroy the sinful children of Israel, and to make Moses into a great 
goy instead of the Israelites. Moses, however, prays for mercy on their behalf. 
In Muslim tradition a similar situation seems to have been duplicated in a 
prophetic tradition (i.e. one uttered by the Prophet himself) circulated by the 
Syrian Companion Abu Umama al-Bahili (d. ca. AH 81). The children of Israel 
are Slain in the wilderness by an ancient Arab tribe (Ma‘add), and Moses prays 
for God's help against the Arabs. God tells Moses not to pray, because al-nabi 
al-tuummi is destined to emerge from them.23 

Prophecies about the wmmi prophet were not only searched for in biblical 
goy passages, but also read into other apocalyptic visions of the Bible. Daniel's 
apocalypse about ‘‘a kingdom which shall never be destroyed” (Daniel 2:44) 


21 The isndd: Maslama ibn ‘Alqama (Basran)«—Dawad ibn Abi Hind (Basran d. AH 
139)e-Ibn ‘Abbas. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 166. 

22 Ibn Rabban, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 174. Cf. Goldziher, “Polemik”, 379 (no. 50). 

2" Tabarani, Kabir, VIN, no. 7629; Suyati, Khasd‘is, 1, 25. The isndd: Shaddad ibn 
‘Abdallah (Abu ‘Ammar, Syrian) Abt UmamaeMuhammad. 
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was interpreted in a tradition of Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. AH 32), a Jewish convert to 
Islam, as foretelling the emergence of the wnmi prophet.”4 7 

Statements about the biblical origin of the epithet wi are also included in 
traditions without specific references to the biblical text. A tradition of the Ye- 
meni Successor Wahb ibn Munabbih (d. AH 110) merely mentions the 
Prophet's epithet ummi as a part of what is said to be his biblical description.» 
In a tradition of Muqatil ibn Hayy4dn (d. ca. AH 150), Jesus is said to have been 
told by God about the need to believe in the unvni prophet.2® 


That ummi is a biblical epithet of Muhammad is also stated in the realm of 
Quranic exegesis, relating to 29:48. This verse reads: 


You could neither read a book before this one [was revealed], nor write it with your 
right hand; had you done so, the unbelievers would have doubted [you]. 


This verse was believed to convey the idea that Muhammad was illiterate, and 
therefore unaware of previous scriptures, which proved the authenticity of his 
own revelation. The idea that the sincerity of any prophet is proven through his 
illiteracy is, indeed, very early, and it emerges already in the earliest Christian 
sources.2” The verse just quoted indicates that Islam has applied it to its own 
prophet since the Quran itself. In Quranic exegesis (tafsir), the illiteracy of the 
Prophet was made part of the theme of annunciation. Muhammad's biblical de- 
scriptions were said to have included illiteracy; this is already stated in a tradi- 
tion of Mujahid (Meccan d. AH 104),28 and other early exegetes say the same.~? 

The concept of Muhammad's illiteracy as part of his biblical description was 
actually combined with his biblical description as urmmi. In this context, ununi 
means illiterate, again in accordance with the Hebrew goy. Already Muqatil ibn 
Sulayman (d. AH 150) states that Quran 29:48 refers to the Jews. If the Prophet 
could read and write, they would have said: “The one whose description we 


% Abi Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 44. For the Islamic interpretation of this passage in Daniel, 
see also Ibn Rabban, al-Din wa-l-dawla, 181; Goldziher, “Polemik”, 379 (no. 46). 

25 Abi Nu‘aym, Dala’il, no. 33. See also Suyiti, Khasd'is, 1, 33-36; tbn Kathir, Tafsir, 
Il], 496-97. For further prophecies attributed to Wahb about al-nabi al-ummi, see Khargushi 
(MS Tiibingen), fol 69b—70a; Zurqani, VI, 204. 

6 Bayhagqi, Dald’il, 1, 378. See also Tabarsi, A‘lam al-ward, 21-22; Ibn ‘Asakir, II, 45-46. 

27 A.J. Wensinck, “Muhammed und die Propheten”, Acta Orientalia 2 (1924), 192; 
Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 63. 

28 The isndd: Abia Usama (Kifan d. AH 201)¢Idris ibn Yazid al-Awdie al- 
Hakame Mujahid. See Tabari, Tafsir, XXI, 4-5. See also Ibn ‘Atiyya, XII, 231; Qurtubi, 
XU, 351; Suyati, Durr, V, 147-48. 

29 Farra’, Il, 317; Zajjaj, 1V, 171; Wahidi, Wasif, fol. 14 1b. 
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find in the Torah is wmrmi, being able neither to read a book nor to write it with 
his right hand.’”3° Al-Tabari has recorded similar traditions which are of still 
earlier authorities: Dahhak ibn Muzahim (Khurasani d. AH 102) is said to have 
stated that the prophet of God could neither read nor write, and God described 
him thus in the Torah and the Gospel, namely, that he is nabi wmmi, who nei- 
ther reads nor writes.*! The same is repeated in other tafsirs.*2 It follows that 
the term tummi acquired the meaning of illiteracy considerably earlier than some 
Islamicists have assumed.?3 


The annunciation of the wmmi prophet as treated by Muslim tradition is not al- 
ways confined to textual reports about the Bible. In other traditions, the antici- 
pation of the emergence of the urnmi prophet is conveyed through stories about 
conditions in Arabia on the eve of Islam. The idea of the sami prophet is made 
part of the messianic hopes of the Jews of Arabia (most of them living in 
Medina). These are polemical stories aimed at showing that the Jews should 
have recognized the Prophet, and that their failure to do so contradicted the 
prescriptions of their own scriptures. This forms part of the accusation against 
the Jews of concealing (kitman), or deleting the textual evidence of the Bible, 
or denying the identification of Muhammad with the prophet of their books.34 
The word ummi, like Ahmad, became a label denoting the Prophet whom the 
Jews originally expected, but later denied. 

The stories about the Jews utilize some Quranic verses. The early biography 
of Ibn Ishaq (d. AH 150), as preserved in the recension of Yunus ibn Bukayr 
(d. AH 199),35 contains a chapter describing conditions in Arabia on the eve of 
Islam. Ibn Ishaq says that Jewish and Christian scholars knew better than the 


© Muqatil, printed edition, III, 386: inna Hddhi najidu fi l-Tawrat na‘tuhu huwa ummi la 
yaqra’u l-kitaba wa-la yakhuftuhu bi-yadihi, This statement ts quoted verbatim from 
Muqatil tn Baghawi, Ma‘alim, 1'V, 381. And see also the same formulation in Zamakhshari, 
HT, 208; Qurtubi, XII, 351 (without naming Muqatil). But cf. Muqatil, MS II, fol. 73b—74a: 
inna Iladht najidu fi l-Tawrat ba‘athahu llahu ‘azza wa-jalla la yaqgra’u |-kitaba wa-lda 
yakhuttuhu (ummi does not occur). 

3! The isndd: Abi Mu‘adh (al-Fadl ibn Khalid, of Marw d. AH 211)<‘Ubayd ibn Sulayman 
(of Marw)«Dahhak. See Tabari, Tafsir, XXI, 5. Cf. Mawardi, Nukar, 1V, 287; Suyati, 
Durr, V, 148; Tabarsi, Majma', XX, 370. 

* Ibn Qutayba, Gharib al-Qur'dn, 338: hum yajidiinaka ummtiyyan fi kutubihim, fa-law 
kunta taktubu la-rtabu, See also Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, V1, 277, 278: Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, Wl, 417. 

*Goldfeld, “The Ulterate Prophet”, 67: “...the noun acquired this sense during the third 
century of the fijra.” See also Calder, “The Unum”, 116. 

34 Cf. Wansbrough, Quranic Studies, 189-90. 

8 Tbn Bukayr. 83. See also Bayhaqi, Dald’il, II, 74-75. The parallel passage in Ibn Hisham 
(I. 217) is abridged. 
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Arabs about the imminent emergence of Muhammad, because they had found 
his description in their scriptures. They used to pray in his name for victory 
over the Arab idolaters, and told them that a prophet holding the religion of 
Abraham, whose name was Ahmad, was about to come. This was the descrip- 
tion which they had found in their books. Then Ibn Ishaq adduces the Quranic 
ummi passage (7:157), which is followed by 61:6 (Ahmad). He also cites 
Quran 2:89, where it is stated that the People of the Book used to pray for vic- 
tory (yastaftihiina) over the infidels. 

The latter Quranic verse (2:89) is alluded to in other traditions about the 
Jews’ anticipation of a messianic saviour. In these traditions they warn their 
Arab neighbours in Medina of the coming prophet, telling them that under his 
leadership they would defeat them (i.e. the Arabs). But when he appears as the 
Arabian Muhammad, the frustrated Jews do not believe in him, whereas the 
Arabs are those who make haste to follow him. Quran 2:89 is said to refer to 
this, and a tradition to that effect is quoted by Ibn Ishaq from ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar 
ibn Qatéda (Medinan d. AH 120).36 Ibn Ishaq has one more tradition (of Ibn 
‘Abbas) in which, after the appearance of Muhammad, the Arab Muslims of 
Medina urge the Jews to embrace Islam, reminding them that Muhammad is the 
very prophet in whose name the Jews used to pray for victory. But a Jew from 
the tribe of Bana !-Nadir (Salam ibn Mishkam) replies that Muhammad is not 
the prophet whom they anticipated. Thereupon God reveals Quran 2:89.37 

In other traditions of the same setting, the wi notion is added to the pre- 
sentation. The anticipated prophet is designated as al-nabi al-wmnmi, the gentile 
messianic saviour awaited by the Jews. For example, a tradition of Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 95) from Ibn ‘Abbas relates that the Jews of Khaybar 
used to fight against the Arabs of Ghatafan. Whenever the Jews were defeated, 
they asked God to give them victory in the name of al-nabi al-ummi, whom 
God had promised to send to ther at the end of days. When they uttered this 
prayer, the Arabs of Ghatafan were defeated. However, when Muhammad ap- 
peared, the Jews did not believe in him.38 This tradition was also recorded in 
the tafsir of 2:89.39 Indeed, many other stories of the same kind may be found 
in the tafsir compilations, on the same Quranic verse.* This implies that sira 


% Ibn Hishim, I, 225. See also Ibn Bukayr, 84; Bayhaqi, Dala’i!, 11, 75-76. 

37 Ibn Hisham, Il, 196. The isndd: ‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105), or Sa‘id ibn Jubayr (Kufan 
d. AH 95)<-Ibn ‘Abbas. 

38 Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 76—77. 

39 Mustadrak, Il, 263 (Tafsir); Suyati, Durr, 1, 88. 

40 For example, Mujahid, I, 83; Muqatil, I, fol. 16b-17a; “Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 52; 
Huwwani, I, 125; Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 325-27; Samarqandi, Tafsir, 1, 136; Mawardi, Nukat, |, 
158; Wahidi, Asbab, 15; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 124-25; Suyiti, Durr, 1, 87-88. 
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traditions alluding to Quranic verses eventually became appropriate exegetic 
material which was gladly taken up by the compilers of the books of tafsir for 
the Interpretation of the relevant Quranic passages. 


IT 


Apart from the Paraclete and the goy passages already employed in the Quran, 
there are further biblical references which can be traced in Muslim tradition, 
where they fulfil the requirements of attestation. 

In the biography of Ibn Ishaq (in the recension of Yinus ibn Bukayr) there 
is a tradition attributed to Ka‘b al-Ahbar alluding to a passage in the Old Testa- 
ment.*! It is related that Ka‘b was once asked by Umm al-Darda’ in what man- 
ner the messenger of God was described In the Bible (Tawrdt). Ka‘b said: “We 
find his description as follows:” 


Muhammad the apostle of God, his name is al-Mutawakkil; he 1s not crude nor coarse, 
and he does not raise his voice in the streets (aswdq). He has been entrusted with the 
keys, that by him God may make blind eyes sec, and deaf ears hear, and stammering 
tongues speak rightly, that they may testify that there is no God but Allah....42 


As already observed by Guillaume,*? Ka‘b's description is an elaboration on 
Isaiah 42:2, which forms part of the description of God's servant: 


He shall not cry. nor lift up, nor cause his volce to be heard in the street... 


The Muslims were attracted to this passage, due to the fact that in the previous 
verse (42:1) Isaiah mentions the gentile nations (goyim) among which the ser- 
vant of God will spread his justice. 

Various versions which elaborate on the same passage of Isaiah, identifying 
the biblical servant of God as Muhammad, are available in other traditions 
which are likewise traced back to Ka‘b al-Ahbar. All of them contain the 
“streets” (aswaq) clause, and were recorded by Ibn Sa‘d. In one, which has a 
Syrian isndd, Ka‘b communicates the “biblical” description of the Prophet to 
the Companion [bn ‘Abbas. It contains not only Muhammad's description, but 
also the name of his birthplace (Mecca), and the destination of his Aijra 


4| The isndd: Ibn Ishiqe-Muhammad tbn Thabit ibn Shurahbil (Hijazi)-Umm al-Darda’ 
(Syrian)«—Ka’'b al-Ahbir. 

“2 Ton Bukayr, 141-42. See also Bayhagqi, Dala’il, I, 376-77; Dhahabi, Sira, 50; Ibn 
Kathir, Biddya, VI, 61. 

4* Guillaume, “New Light”, 32. 
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(Medina).“4 Two Iraqi (Kifan) traditions have a similar description by Ka‘b; 
one of them mentions Muhammad's kingdom (mulk) in Syria.45 Sometimes 
Ka‘b's statement opens with the words gdla Ildhu (“God said’), which is an- 
other way of indicating that the ensuing text is an extract from a holy scrip- 
ture.46 Another well-known authority on the scriptures of the People of the 
Book, namely, the Successor Wahb ibn Munabbih (Yemeni d. AH 110), 
appears as “quoting” a similar description of Muhammad from Isaiah.4’ There 
is also a tradition of the Basran Successor Qatada (d. AH 117) which is not 
traced back to any earlier authority. | 

But the “streets” passage of the Bible was circulated under the names of 
other Islamic figures who were neither Jewish nor associated with Jewish 
scriptures, but rather were trustworthy Companions, and hence, more authori- 
tative sources. One of them is Muhammad's wife, ‘A'isha. In a Kifan tradition 
recorded by Ibn Sa‘d she says that Muhammad is described in the /njil ('), ice. 
the New Testament, as follows: 


He Is not crude nor coarse, and he does not raise his voice in the streets. 49 


Moreover, the same description was circulated as an utterance of the Prophet 
himself, related on the authority of the Medinan/Kufan Companion ‘Abdallah 
ibn Mas‘iid (d. AH 32). The Prophet reportedly stated: “My description is: 
‘Ahmad, al-Mutawakkil, neither crude nor coarse....’’°9 It should be noted that 
in this particular version there is no indication of the biblical origin of the de- 
scription. 


44 The isndd: Mu‘awiya ibn Salih ibn Hudayr (Himsi d. AH 158)<Aba Farwae—Ibn 
‘Abbase-Ka‘b. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 360. Cf. Qiwam al-Sunna, Dald'i!, IV, 1335-36 (no. 220). 
Dhahabi, Sira, 50. Cf. Adang, Muslim Writers, 11. 

45 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 360. One has the isndd: ‘Asim ibn Bahdala (Kifan d. AH 128)< Abt I-Duha 
(Muslim ibn Subayh, Kafan d. AH 100)<—Abo ‘Abdallah al-Jadali (Kafan)<-Ka‘b. Another 
has the isndd: ‘Asim ibn Bahdalac—Abié Salih al-Samman (Dhakwan, Medinan d. AH 
101)«Ka‘b. For the latter tradition, see also Ibn Shabba, II, 635. 

4 See Ibn Shabba, II, 634-35; Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, V, 387; Bayhaqi, Dald'il, I, 377, 160. 
The isndd: al-‘Ala’ tbn al-Musayyab and Ibrahim ibn Maymiineal-Musayyab ibn Rafi" 
(Kifan d. AH 105)<Ka’‘b. 

4? Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 33. See also Suyiti, Khasa’is, I, 34-36. 

48 See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 362. 

49 rhid., I, 363. The isndd: Yunus fbn Abi Ishaq (Kifan d. AH 152)<—‘Ayzar fbn Hurayth 
(Kifan)<‘A’lsha. See also Ibn Bukayr, 142; Ibn Shabba, IT, 632-33; Bayhaqi, Dala‘il, I, 
377-78; ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 61. 

50 The isndd: Ibrahim thn Yazid al-Nakha‘i (Kifan d. AH 96)<‘Alqama ibn Qays (Kafan d. 
AH 62)<- ‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘iid. See Tabardni, Kabir, X, no. 10046. See also Suyuti. 
Khasd‘ts, 1, 29. 
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During the third century AH, the most important musannaf compilations came 
into being. Out of the early biographical material, their authors selected tradi- 
tions which conformed to their own ideas of what Muslims should know and 
believe about the life and person of their Prophet. It is most significant that in 
the authoritative musannaf compilations, such as those of al-Bukhari (d. AH 
256) and Muslim (d. AH 261), not even one of the above traditions may be 
found. A few of them were only recorded in the more peripheral collections of 
al-Darimi (d. AH 255) and al-Hakim (d. AH 404). The former selected one of 
the above Syrian traditions of Ka‘b al-Ahbar, in which the Jatter transmits his 
information to the Companion Ibn ‘Abbas, and included it in the Introduction of 
his compilation.>! Al-Hakim recorded the above tradition of ‘A’isha.5? This 
means that the representatives of the mainstream of Islamic thinking were reluc- 
tant to acknowledge the merit of the scriptures of the People of the Book as 
sources of attestation, and were therefore inclined to dismiss traditions in which 
total reliance on those scriptures was implied, even though some of the isndds 
could be regarded as “sound” (sahih), 

The compilers rather preferred traditions in which the attestation of the 
Prophet was based on more specifically Islamic documents, namely, the Quran 
itself. Such traditions were indeed available to them in the pool of early bio- 
graphical material. To begin with, there is a tradition in [bn Sa‘d in which the 
source of information about Muhammad's biblical description is not Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar, but rather the Medinan ‘Abdallah tbn Salam (d. AH 43). Although a Jew 
by birth, he enjoys a more authoritative position in [slam than that of Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar; he was a Companion of Muhammad who acknowledged his message 
from the very outset. Ibn Salam's own report about Muhammad's biblical de- 
scription is similar to the above description of Ka‘b, but it opens with a new 
element, an extract from the Quran. According to the tradition of Ibn Sa‘d, the 
Medinan Zayd ibn Aslam (d. AH 136) reported that Ibn Salim used to say: “The 
description of the apostle of God in the Tawrdt is as follows:” 


Ya ayyuha |-nabiyyu inna arsalndka shahidan wa-mubashshiran wa-nadhtran wa- 
hirzan li-l-ummiyyina....: “Oh prophet, We have sent you to bear witness and good 
tidings, and to wam. and to safeguard the people....” 


This is followed by the familiar statement that the apostle is neither crude nor 
coarse, and does not raise his voice in the streets. The tradition goes on to say 


5! Darimi, I, 17 (Mugaddima, 2). Darimi (I, 16, 17) also has two additional versions where 
Ka‘b ts quoted by Abu $alih (Dhakwan, Medinan d. AH 101). See also Abi Nu‘aym, Hilya, 
V. 387; Qiwdm al-Sunna, Dald'il, 1V, 1332-33 (no. 219). 

52 Mustadrak, II, 614. 
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that when Ka‘b heard the words of Ibn Salim, he asserted that they were 
true,>3 thus reducing Ka‘b's role to a confirmatory one. The description itself 
opens with a verbatim quotation of Quran 33:45 (cf. 48:8), which was interpo- 
lated into the biblical framework, thus becoming supposedly a part of the 
Bible.>4 Another tradition of this kind, with a Medinan isndd likewise conclud- 
ing with ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, was recorded by al-Darimi.55 

But for the authors of the more authoritative musannaf compilations this was 
still not good enough: the authority of the tradition was still a Jew. The version 
which they preferred was traced back neither to Ka‘b nor to Ibn Salam, but 
rather to an indigenous Arab Muslim, ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (d. AH 
63), a Qurashi Companion of the Prophet who is said to have been well versed 
in the Quran as well as in the Bible.°® His version too was recorded by Ibn 
Sa‘d. ‘Abdallah ibn “Amr is asked by the Medinan story-teller “Ata’ ibn Yasar 
(d. AH 103) about Muhammad's description in the Bible, and the latter re- 
sponds: “Indeed, he is described in the Tawrdat by some of his descriptions in 
the Quran.” Then he recites Quran 33:45, followed by the familiar elaboration 
on Isaiah, in which the Prophet is one who does not raise his voice in the 
streets, etc. Afterwards Ata’ asks Ka‘b al-Ahbar about it, and the latter corrobo- 
rates the words of ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr.°’ This is the version which al-Bukhari 
selected for his Sahih; but in his version the corroboration of Ka‘b has been 
omitted, leaving ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As as the sole authority. Al-Bukhari 
recorded it in Kitab al-buytt' (34:50), under the heading: “The Interdiction to 
Raise One's Voice in the Market”.°8 The word aswdq (‘‘streets’”’), of the biblical 
description of the Prophet was obviously taken by him in its literary sense 
(‘markets’). 

The interpolation of a Quranic extract into the above traditions reveals an 
aspect of the literary role of the Quranic text in Mustim hadith. In this specific 
case, the Quranic passage was added to the traditions in order to lend the bibli- 


53 thn Sa‘d, I, 360-61. See also Qiwam al-Sunna, Dalda‘il, I1f, 835 (no. 128). 

54 For more examples of Quranic passages regarded as part of the Torah, sce Kister, 
“Hadditha”, 226. 

$5 Darimi, I,:16 (Mugaddima, 2). The isndd: Sa‘id ibn Abi Hilal (Egyptian d. AH 
135)< Hilal ibn Usima (Medinan)< ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar (Medinan story-teller, d. AH 
103)«-‘ Abdallah ibn Salam. See also Bayhaqi, Dala’i!, 1, 376; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dala‘il, IV, 
1337-38 (no. 221); Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, V1, 60-61. 

56 Ahmad, Musnad, II, 222. See also Kister, “Haddithi”, 231. 

57 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 362. The isndd: Hilal {bn Abi Hilal (Medinan)<‘ Aja’ tbn Yasare—‘ Abdallah 
ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As. See also Ibn Shabba, II, 633-34; Bukhari, Adab mufrad, 1, no. 246; 
Ahmad, Musnad, II, 174; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, I, 374, 375; idem, Shu'ad, i, 147 (no. 1410); 
Dhahabi, Sira, 49; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, VI, 60. 

38 Bukhari, Sahih, I, 87. 
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cal description some of the authority of the Islamic scripture. No exegetic con- 
sideration was involved in this process. However, as soon as Quranic extracts 
became part of a tradition, the tradition itself became exegesis, for the simple 
reason that it contained reference to a Quranic verse. The exegetes of the Quran 
composed the tafsir of the canon by assembling any available traditions they 
could lay hands on, provided they contained Quranic excerpts. The above tradi- 
tions formed no exception: the authors spotted some of them and made them 
part of the rafsir of the relevant Quranic passages. Thus the tradition of 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As was picked up and recorded by al-Bukhari in the 
exegesis of 48:8, in the Kitdb al-tafsir (65) of his Sahih.o? The same tradition 
was recorded by [bn Kathir in the tafsir of 33:45.6° But the majority of the 
commentators recorded this tradition in the tafsir of the Quranic lunmi passage 
(7:156~-58), to illustrate Muhammad's biblical description.®! 

The process of Islamisation of the biblical description of Muhammad did not 
cease with the interpolation of a Quranic extract into it. The downgrading of the 
Bible as a document of attestation is indicated in other versions, where the 
Prophet's description has been entirely detached from the biblical sphere, being 
incorporated instead into existing literary portraits displaying Muhammad's 
outer appearance and morals. Such “historical” descriptions of Muhammad's 
moral conduct, which, of course, the believers are supposed to adopt as their 
model, are widely current. The most prevailing one is again that of the Compan- 
ion ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As, who is made to state that Muhammad never 
behaved indecently (lam yakun fahishan....). His statement has a Kufan 
isndd®2 and is recorded in the biographical sources,®? as well as in several 
musannaf compilations, including al-Bukhari and Muslim.®4 A similar state- 
ment is attributed to the Companion Anas ibn Malik. who reportedly said that 
the Prophet was neither in the habit of abusing (sabbdb), nor of offending 
(fahhash), or cursing (/a‘‘an). His statement was circulated with a Medinan 


59 thid., V1, 169-70. 

6 Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 496. Ibn Kathir (ibid., HI, 496-97) has also recorded another 
similar tradition on the authority of Wahb ibn Munabbth (Yemeni d. AH 110). 

*§! Tabari, Tafsir, [X, 57; Baghawi, Ma‘alim, I, 553: Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkam, II, 794; Tbn 
‘Atlyya, VII, 178-79; Qurtubi, VII, 299; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 253; Suyati, Durr, WI, 131. 
The version of Ka‘b al-Ahbar was recorded in Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, I, 553-54; Suyati, Durr, 
IH, 132. 

*2 A‘mash (Kifan d. AH 148)«Shagiq ibn Salama (Aba Wa’ il, Kifan d. AH les 
ibn al-Ajda‘ (Kufan d. AH 63)<- ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr. 

63 Tbn Sa‘d, I, 377; Ahmad, Musnad, II, 161, 189, 193; Baghawi, Shama’il, J, no. 204; Ibn 
Kathir, Biddya, VI, 36. 

Ton Abi Shayba, VIII, no. 5369 (Adab): Bukhari, SaAth, IV, 230 (61:23); V, 34 (62:27): 
VIII, 15, 16 (78:38, 39); Muslim, VII, 78 (43:68); Tirmidhi/TuAfa, VI, no. 2041 (25:47). 
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isnad® and was recorded in biographical sources, as well as in al-Bukhari's 
Sahih.®? 

The statement that the Prophet did not let his voice be heard in the streets 
(aswaq) was incorporated into this portrait of his, and was thus transformed 
from a biblical prophecy about him into an historical account of his actual con- 
duct. This appears in its “historical” form in the description attributed to 
‘A’isha, where she is being made to say that Muhammad's morals were the best 
of all people. He was neither crude, nor did he raise his voice in the streets. He 
was never vindictive, but always forgiving. Her statement was also circulated 
with a Kifan isndd® and was recorded in biographical sources,®? as well as in 
some musannaf compilations, like that of al-Tirmidhi.’° A similar “historical” 
description, including the “streets” clause, was transmitted on the authority of 
the Companion Abi Hurayra; it includes a depiction of Muhammad's external 
appearance. ’! 


{Il 


To lend the biblical attestation more genuinely Islamic authority, some quota- 
tions were cast in the form of a prophetic hadith.’2 In these hadiths the 
Prophet himself gives in the first person his own biblical description. The utter- 
ances represent what we may call the “self-attestation” of the prophet, and they 
are part of his self-portrait. In these hadiths Muhammad identifies himself in 
various biblical prophecies. 

One biblical quotation which was to become prophetic hadith appears in its 
assumed biblical form in Muhammad's early biographies, where it is said to 
have been current among the Jews of Bani I-Nadir.’”? It runs as follows: 


65 Fulayh ibn Sulayman (Medinan d. AH 168)<-Hilal ibn Abi Maymina (Medinan)<— Anas. 

66 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 369; Ibn Shabba, I, 636; Ahmad, Musnad, WW, 126, 144, 158; Baghawi, 
Shamad'il, 1, no. 206; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 36-37. 

6? Bukhari, Sahih, VII, 15 (78:38). 

68 Abi Ishdq al-Sabi‘i (Kifan Shi‘i d. AH 126-29)¢-Aba ‘Abdallah al-Jadali 
(Kifan)<-‘A’isha. 

69 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 365; Ibn Shabba, Il, 637; Tirmidhi, Shama’il, 200; Ahmad, Musnad, VI, 
174, 236, 246; Tay4alisi, Musnad, no. 1520; Bayhagi, Dald@ il, 1, 315; Baghawi, Shama il, I, 
no. 205; [bn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 36. 

70 Ibn Abi Shayba, VIII, no. 5382 (Adab); Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, VI, no. 2085 (25:69); Ibn 
Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6443. 

7! The isndd: Tbn Abi Dhi’b (Medinan d. AH 159)¢- Abii Salih mawla of al-Taw'ama 
(Medinan)«-Abii Hurayra. See Ibn Shabba, II, 607; Ahmad, Musnad, IJ, 328, 448; Bayhaqi, 
Dala’il, f, 316; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 36. 

72 See also Goldziher, Muslim Studies, If, 148-49. 

33 Waqidi, I, 367. See also Khargiashi (MS Tiibingen), fol. 65a. 
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Al-Dahok (the Laughing), al-Qattal (the Slaying), Red Eyed, Arriving from the South, 
Riding a Came!, Wearing a Cloak, Partaking of a Slice, Carrying his Sword upon his 
Shoulder... 


Some biblical extracts are indeed embedded in this description, occurring also in 
later polemical sources. As observed by Goldziher,’4 “Riding a Camel” is 
derived from Isaiah 21:7, where “riding an ass [‘a chariot of asses'}” and 
‘riding a camel [‘a chariot of camels’]” were taken by Muslim writers to repre- 
sent Jesus and Muhammad respectively.’> (But sometimes, Muhammad was 
rather presented as Riding an Ass’®). As for Carrying his Sword upon his 
Shoulder, this is probably a reflection of Isaiah 9:5 (“and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder’). 77 

These biblical depictions later assumed the form of a prophetic hadith, circu- 
lated on the authority of a Companion. Ibn ‘Abbas is said to have heard the 
Prophet say: 


My name in the Torah ts Ahmad, al-Dahtk, al-Qattal, Riding a Camel, Wearing a 
Cloak, Partaking of a Slice, Carrying his Sword upon his Shoulder. 78 


But the process of Islamisation through self-attestation affected not only the 
form of the biblical quotations, but their contents as well. Genuine Quranic ma- 
terial was incorporated into thein. One prophetic statement of this kind com- 
bines the Bible and the Quran as equal sources of certification. Muhammad 
states: 


My name in the Torah is Ahid, because I divert (ahidu) my community from Hell. My 
name In the Zabiir (Psalms) ts al-Mahi; God wipes off idolatry through me. My name 
in the Gospels is Ahmad. and my name in the Quran is Muhammad, because I am 
pratsed among the inhabitants of heaven and earth. 


4 Goldziher, “Polemtk”, 377 (no. 25). 

™ Sec e.g. Ibn Rabban, 149-50; Khafaji, Nasim, I, 404. And cf. the epithet Rider of the 
Camel also in Kharguashi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 75a; Kulini, VHI, 43, 139; Ibn Shahrashib, I, 
134; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 62. 

6 Abi Nu‘aym, Dald‘il, no. 40. Cf. Khargishi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 58a. On the tension 
between the camel and the ass as Muhammad's riding beasts scc Suliman Bashear, “Riding 
Beasts on Divine Missions: an Examination of the Ass and Camel Traditions”, Journal of 
Semitic Studies 36 (1991), 37-75. Unfortunately, Goldziher's findings are not duly 
acknowledged in this study. 

” For the messtanic significance of Isaiah 9:5 in Mustim context, see Ibn Rabban, 146-47. 
Cf. also Goldziher, ‘“Poilemik”, 378 (no. 35). 

”’ Suyati, Khasd‘is, 1, 192-93 (from Ibn Faris). 
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The tradition appears in some tafsirs on Quran 61:6,’ and recurs in some later 
sources.80 The form Ahid (or Ahyad) is probably derived from Hebrew (yahid 
= one and only), and seems to have already been known to Muqati] ibn Su- 
layman (d. AH 150).8! 


The content of other prophetic utterances of self-attestation is purely Quranic, 
lacking any biblical allusions. All of them open with the declaration: and..., “I 
am.... One of them consists of Quran 2:129, where Abraham prays: 


Our Lord, send among them a messenger from amongst them, that he may recite to 
them Your signs, and teach them the book and the wisdom.... 


A prophetic statement using this verse for self-attestation was recorded by Ibn 
Sa‘d. It has a Kifan isndd, lacking a Companion (mursal).82 The Prophet 
States: “I am the [subject of] the prayer of my father Abraham.” This is followed 
by a verbatim quotation of Quran 2:129. This tradition implies, of course, that 
the Quranic prayer of Abraham is a prophecy about Muhammad. An extended 
statement of the Prophet, referring also to the good tidings of Jesus about 
Ahmad (Quran 61:6), is included in a Medinan tradition quoted by Ibn Sa‘d 
from al-Waqidi. This is related on the authority of some Medinan Successors, 
and in it the Prophet says: “I am the prayer of my father Abraham, and Jesus 
Son of Mary announced the good tidings about me.”®? 

There are more versions, all of Syrian provenance, of the same statement of 
Muhammad. In all of them an additional prediction is included which is derived 
not from the Quran, but rather from an episode of the Prophet's infancy le- 
gends. The episode takes place during the pregnancy of his mother, Amina. Ibn 
Ishaq relates that while pregnant with Muhammad, she had a vision in which 
she saw light spreading out of her, reaching as far as the forts of Busra in 
Syria.*4 Light (mir) is a prevalent symbol of Muhammad's prophethood,®* and 
the glorious role of Syria as the future abode of Islam is forecast here by mak- 


79 Mawardi, Nukat, V, 529; Qurtubi, X VIII, 84. 

80 Khafaji, Nasim, Il, 408; Suyiti, Khasa’is, 1, 192 (on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas). 

81 Muqatil, I, fol. 22a (in tafstr of 2:130, ‘Abdallah ibn Salam): ...yuqalu lahu Ahyad 
(MS: Ahmad] yahidu ummatahu ‘ani !I-ndr (in prophecy to Moses). 

§2 Ibn Sa‘d, 1, 149. The isndd: Juwaybir ibn Sa‘id al-Balkhi (Kafan d. AH t40- 
50)¢-Dahhak ibn Muzahim (Khurasani. d. AH 102)¢~Muhammad. 

83 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 149 (Waqidi). The Successors are ‘Umar ibn Abi Anas and ‘Abdallah ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman tbn Ma‘mar (Aba Tuwala, Medinan d. AH 134). 

4 Tbn Hisham, I, 166; Ibn Bukayr, 45. 

85 See Uri Rubin, “Pre-Existence and Light: Aspects of the Concept of Nar Muhammad”, 
Israel Oriental Studies 5 (1975), 62-119. 
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ing it the final destination of that light. Syrian traditionists incorporated Amina's 
vision into the above self-portrait of Muhammad. The vision is included, to be- 
gin with, in a tradition of the Syrian Companion Abt Umama al-Bahili (d. ca. 
AH 81), who is said to have asked the Prophet: “What marked the beginning of 
your affair?” Muhammad replied: ““The prayer of my father Abraham, the good 
tidings of Jesus, and my mother saw light come out of her, which illuminated 
the forts of Syria."86 In another Syrian tradition one more element is included, 
which reflects the concept of Muhammad's pre-existence.®’ This is by the Syr- 
ian Companion ‘Irbad ibn Sariya (Himsi d. AH 75), and in it Muhammad 
provides his eternal prophetic profile: 


I already was the servant of God and the seal of prophets when Adam was still rolling 
In his clay. | shall tell you more about it: the prayer of my father Abraham, the an- 
nouncement of Jesus about me, and the vision my mother saw.... 


This was a widely current tradition,8® which was also accepted into a few 
musannaf compilations, where it was recorded to illustrate various aspects of 
Muhammad's prophetic status.8? 

As seen above, traditions with Quranic verses embedded in them were read- 
ily taken up by the commentators of the Quran, who were always looking for 
relevant material for their tafsir compilations. Indeed, some of the traditions 
about the prayer of Abraham and the announcement of Jesus were recorded by 
the exegetes in the rafsir of the respective Quranic verses. The tradition of 
‘Irbad ibn Sariya was recorded by al-Tabari in the tafsir of 2:129,7° as well as 
in that of 61:6.7! Moreover, in spite of its non-biblical character, the same tra- 
dition was included by some in the tafsir of 33:45, which, as seen above, was 
believed to be a replica of a biblical profile of Muhammad. 


6 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 262. The isndd: Faraj ibn Fudala (Himsi d. AH 177)<—Luqman tbn 
‘Amir (Himsi)— Aba Umama. Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 102, 149. And see Taydlisi, Musnad, no. 
1140; Bayhaqi. Dald‘i!, |, 84; Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 7729; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dala’il, I, 
239 (no. 1). 

37 For which see Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 67-71. 

*8 fbn Sa‘d, I, 149. The isndd: Sa‘id ibn Suwayd (Syrian) ‘Abd al-‘A‘la fbn Hilal al- 
Sulamie ‘Irbad ibn Sariya. See also Ton Shabba, I], 636; Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, VI, 68-69; 
idem, Tarikh saghir, 1, 39; Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 127, 128; Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, I, 80, 83; I, 
130; Aba Nu‘aym, Hilya, VI, 89-90; Tabarani, Kabir, XVIH, nos. 629-631; Baghawi, 
Shamd'il, 1, 6 (no. 4). 

89 Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6404: Mustadrak, Il, 600. 

® Tabari, Tafsir, 1, 435. 

! Tabari, Tafsir, XXVIII, 57. See also Suyati, Durr, V1, 213-14; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 
360 (including the tradition of Abd Umama). 

2 Mustadrak, II, 418 (Tafsir); Suyiti, Durr, V, 207. 
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In other prophetic staternents opening with and, “I am’, no historical reference 
is made. Self-attestation is achieved by simply recounting lists of the various 
Arab names of the prophet. Most of them do not occur in the Quran in their ac- 
tual form, but they nevertheless rest on Quranic vocabulary and imagery, each 
of the names attesting to a different aspect of his prophetic role. One of these 
traditions is Syrian, and is circulated on the authority of the Companion ‘Awf 
ibn Malik al-Ashja‘i (d. AH 73).?3 Muhammad's statement is as follows: “I am 
al-Hashir, and I am al-‘Aqib, and I am al-Mugaffi (var. al-Mustafa).” These 
names signify his position as the ultimate prophet before the day of resurrection 
(Hashir), being the last of all prophets, who was sent in their footsteps (‘Aqib, 
Mugaffi). This specific list is recorded as part of a story about the refusal of the 
Jews of Medina to recognize Muhammad as their messianic deliverer. The 
Prophet makes this statement in their synagogue, where he is said to have come 
on a Jewish holiday and asked the Jews to produce twelve people who would 
testify that he is God's messenger, so that He would forgive them their sins. 
-When they refuse, Muhammad announces his four names. As he is about to 
leave the synagogue, one of the Jews calls him back. This Jew, who proves to 
be ‘Abdallah ibn Salam, swears by God that Muhammad is indeed the prophet 
whose description the Jews have found in the Torah. His fellow Jews call him a 
liar, so he joins Muhammad, and they both leave the synagogue together. 
Thereupon God reveals Quran 46:10 (“... and a witness from among the 
children of Israel bears witness to its like, and believes....”). The tradition was 
‘recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal and al-Tabarani,?* and it recurs in some 
musannaf compilations in the chapter about the virtues of ‘Abdallah ibn 
Salam.?5 

More such and statements of Muhammad were recorded by Ibn Sa‘d in his 
chapter about the names of the Prophet. All of them open with the two best- 
known Quranic names, Muhammad (e.g. 48:29) and Ahmad, followed by other 
names which signify his eschatological role. One of the traditions is of the Mec- 
can Mujahid (d. AH 104), who does not mention a Companion as his source.”® 
Apart from Ahmad and Muhammad, the Prophet is here named Messenger of 
Mercy, Messenger of War, Mugaffi, and Hashir. A similar prophetic statement 
recorded by Ibn Sa‘d was circulated on the authority of the Companion 


93 The isndd: Safwan ibn ‘Amr (Himsi d. AH 100)<-‘Abd al-Rahman tbn Jubayr ibn 
Nufayre—Jubayr ibn Nufayr (Himsi d. AH 75)<—‘Awf ibn Malik. 

% Ahmad, Musnad, VI, 25; Tabarani, Kabir, XVIII, no. 83. And see also Suydti, Durr, 
VI, 39 (on Quran 46:10). 

Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XVI, no. 7162; Mustadrak, Ill, 415. 

96 The isndad: Malik {bn Mighwal (Kifan d. AH 159)<-Abi Hugayn (‘Uthman ibn ‘Asim, 
Kiifan d. AH 128)¢-Mujahid. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 105. Cf. Ibn Shabba, II, 632 (+ Nabi al-Tawba). 
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Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (d. AH 36).97 Ibn Sa‘d has another tradition of the 
Companion Jubayr ibn Mut‘im (Medinan d. AH 58), quoted by his son Nafi’ 
ibn Jubayr (Medinan d. AH 99);98 it was also recorded by al-Hakim.99 The 
tradition of the same Companion was circulated by another son of his as well, 
namely, Muhammad ibn Jubayr. This Muhammad was quoted by al-Zuhri 
(Medinan d. AH 124), and the tradition recurs in many sources other than Ibn 
Sa‘d,!© as well as in the musannaf compilations,!9! where it was recorded in 
special chapters dedicated to lists of Muhammad's names and appellations. It 
was also included in the tafsir of 61:6, to illustrate the function of the name 
Ahmad. !©2 

As for Tbn Sa‘d, he recorded a similar prophetic statement on the authority of 
the Companion Abo Musa al-Ash‘ari (d. ca. AH 42—53).!93 This was accepted 
into several musannaf compilations! and tafsir books.!°5 More prophetic 
statements containing similar lists of names are found in sources other than Ibn 


9? The isndd: ‘Asim ibn Bahdala (Kifan d. AH 128)¢—Zim tbn Hubaysh (Kifan d. AH 
83)<-Hudhayfa. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 104; Tinmidhi, Shamad‘i!, 212; Bukhari, Tarikh saghir, I, 36: 
Ahmad, Musnad, V, 405; Dhahabi, Sira, 10-11. See also Kashf al-astar, Ill, no. 2379. 
Another isndd: Abi Bakr ibn ‘Ayyadshe ‘Asime Abii Wa'tl—Hudhayfa. See Tirmidhi, 
Sham@il, 211; Baghawi, Shamad'tl, t, no. 151. See also Kashf al-astdr, UW, no. 2378. And 
see also Ibn Abi Shayba, XI, no. 11738. 

°® The isndd: Ja‘far thn Abi Wahshlyya (= Ibn Tyas, Basran d. AH 125)¢-Nafi'Jubayr. See 
Ibn Sa‘d, I, 104; Bayhagi, Dalal, 1, 155; Ahmad, Musnad, 1V, 81, 83-84; Tabarani, Kabir, 
I]. no. 1563; Dhahabi, Sira, 9. See also Tayalist, Musnad, no. 942. Another isndd: Safwan 
ibn Sulavm (Medinan d. AH 132) Abii l-Huwayrith (‘Abd al-Rahmin ibn Mu‘awiya, 
Medinan d. AH 128)€Naft' ibn JubayreJubayr Ibn Mut‘im. See Tabarani, Kadir, U, no. 
1564. 

99 Mustadrak, Il, 604. 

100 See Ton Shabba, I, 631; Tirmidhi, Shama’i/, 210-11; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1788 (1H, 178- 
79); Humaydi, I, no. 555; Bukhari, Tarikh saghir, 1,35; Ahmad, Musnad, [V, 80, 84; Abia 
Ya‘la, XI, no. 7395; Bayhaqi, Dala’'il, 1, 152-54; Abt Nu‘aym, Dala‘il, no. 19; Tabarani, 
Kabir, If, nos. 1520, 1522-28: Baghawi. Shamd’il, 1, no. 150; Dhahabi, Stra, 8. 

Cl See ‘Abd al-Razzaq. Musannaf, X, no. 19657; Muslim, VII, 89 (43:124-25); 
Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, Vil, no. 2996; Ibn Abi Shayba, XI, no. 11737; Darimi, Uf, no. 2775; Tbn 
Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6313. 

102 Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 188 (65, Sara 61); Wahidi, Wasi, fol. 278b; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 
IV, 359-60; Tabarsi, Majma', XXVIII, 61. 

'03 The isndd: ‘Amr thn Murra ibn ‘Abdallah (Kofan d. AH 118) Aba ‘Ubayda ibn 
‘Abdallah tbn Mas‘td (Kufan)Abi Misa. Sce Ibn Sa‘d, I, 104-105. See also [bn Bukayr, 
142; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1788 (II, 178); Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 404; Ibn Shabba, II, 632: 
Bukhari, Tarikh saghir, 1, 36; Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, 1, 156-57; Tahawi, Mushkil, U, 51: 
Daylami, Firdaws, I, no. 96; Tabarani, Saghir, 1, 80; Dhahabi, Sira, 9. 

'4 Ton Abi Shayba, XI, no. £1739; Muslim, VII, 90 (43, Bab ft asmd’ihi); Mustadrak, IU, 
604; Bayhagi, Shu‘ab, Il, no. 1400. 

10S In safsir of 61:6: Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1V, 360. In tafsir of 33:45: Qurtubl, XIV, 200. 
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Sa‘d, and are traced back to the Companions Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (Medinan d. 
AH 77), !9 Tbn ‘Umar,!97 and Ibn ‘Abbas. !98 

Such wide circulation of prophetic self-attestation points to the extent of in- 
terest the Muslims took in the subject. In fact, their preoccupation with the 
names and epithets of their Prophet! was as compelling as their preoccupation 
with the names and epithets of God. In both cases they circulated traditions 
containing lists of those names, discussed the significance of each of them, and 
tried to systematize this field of knowledge by fixing the exact number of 
names. [n one more version, a number is appended to the list. This is a tradition 
of the Meccan Companion Abi I-Tufayl ‘Amir ibn Wathila (d. AH 110)!!0 in 
which Muhammad states: “I have with God ten names: Muhammad, Ahmad, 
Abi 1-Qasim, al-Fatih, al-Khatam, al-‘Aqib, al-Hashir, al-Mahi.”” Abu |-Tufay! 
could only remember eight out of the ten. Another version of Abu !-Tufay! 
contains the total ten, including Yasin and Taha.!!! 

The idea of awarding prophets a fixed number of names is very early, and is 
already known in Jewish midrash, where it is stated that a prophet is called by 
ten names. The variety of names adduced (Emissary, Trustee, Servant, 
Messenger, Seer, Scout, Beholder, Angel, Prophet, Man of God), reflects the 
various aspects of the prophet's person and mission. !!2 

But the number which the early Muslims seem to have preferred for their 
own prophet was five. This number appears in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq in one 
more version of the above tradition of Zuhri~ Muhammad ibn Jubayre-Jubayr 
ibn Mut‘im. In the present version Muhammad states: “I have five names: Lam 
Muhammad, Ahmad, al-Mahi—by whom God wipes off disbelief, al-‘Aqib, al- 
Hashir—in whose footsteps people will be resurrected.””!!3 In one of the ver- 
sions with the same isndd, the Prophet is said to have uttered this statement as a 
kind of battle cry against the polytheists of Quraysh.!!4 The tradition recurs in 


106 Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1750. The isndd: ‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Amr (Jaziran d. AH 
180)‘ Abdallah ton Muhammad ibn ‘Aqil (Medinan d. AH 142)<—Jabir. 

107 Huwwari, IV, 347 (in tafsir of 61:6). 

108 The isndd: Salama ibn Nubayt (Kifan)<—al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim (Khurasani. d. AH 
102)<-Ibn ‘Abbas. See Tabarani, Saghir, 1, 58-59; idem, Awsaf, IIT, no. 2301. 

109 Eor which see already Andre, Person, 272-76. 

110 The isndd: Isma‘il ton Ibrahim al-Taymi (Kifan)<Sayf ibn Wahb (Basran)< Abi I- 
Tufayl. See Aba Nu‘aym, Dala’'il, no. 20. 

111 See Daylami, Firdaws, I, no. 97; Maltk/Zurqani, V, 515; Suyuti, Darr, IV, 289; 
idem, Khasa‘is, 1, 191-92. 

112 Bereshit Rabba, XLIV; Avot de-Rabbi Natan, XXXIV. 

13 Ibn Bukayr, 142. Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 105; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 1, 154; Tahawi, Mushkil, IL, 
50; Tabarani, Kabir, IT, nos. 1521, 1529-30. 

114 Tabarani, Kabir, Il, no. 1532. 
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some musannaf compilations,!!5 as well as in tafsir books./!§ It was report- 
edly discussed in the court of the Umayyad caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, who asked 
Jubayr's son, Nafi‘, what was the number of names Included in his father's 
tradition. Nafi‘ claimed that they were six (including Khatam).!!7 

However, the above versions of Jubayr's tradition where the list of names is 
unnumbered gained much wider circulation, which indicates that the Muslims 
chose not to limit the names of Muhammad to any specific small number. In 
fact, they preferred to point to the largest number possible. Some of them stated 
that Muhammad's names were 99, like those of God, while others maintained 
that they amounted to 300.!!8 Some Sifis stated that God and Muhammad had 
1000 names each.!!9 


Later sources reveal an increased interest in gleaning from the Quran names and 
epithets of the Prophet for the purpose of attestation. Forms which were ex- 
tracted verbatim from the scripture were systematically arranged in long lists.!2° 
Scholarly discussions were devoted to the significance of Muhammad's Quranic 
names, and it was observed that some of them were derived from the names of 
God (Muhammad and Ahmad from Hannid, etc.).!2' The idea of such divine 
derivation (Muhammad from Mahmiud) already appears in a poetic verse at- 
tributed to Muhammad's poet, Hassan ibn Thabit.'22 The same verse is 
ascribed to Abi Talib as well.!2% 

The issue of the number of Muhammad's Quranic names was also tackled, 
and even assumed the form of a prophetic statement. The prophet is said to have 
declared: “I have seven names in the Quran: Muhammad, Ahmad, Y4sin, Taha, 


I'S Malik/Zurqani, V, 510; Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 225 (61:17); Nasa’i, Kubra, VI, 489 (no. 
11590 (82, Sara 61:6]); Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, I, no. 1397. 

16 In safsir of 61:6: Suydti, Durr, VI, 214. In tafsir of 33:45: Qurtubi, XTV, 200. 

17 See Ibn Sa‘d, f. 105; Bukhari, Tarikh saghir, I, 36; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, {, 156; Tahawt, 
Mushkil, If, 50; Dhahabi, Stra, 9. See also Mustadrak, IV, 273-74; Bayhaai, Shu‘ab, Il, no. 
1398. This report was circulated with the isndd: Sa‘id ibn Abi Hilal (Egyptian d. AH 
135)¢-*Utba ibn Muslim (Medinan)<Nafi‘ ton Jubayr. 

18 Farh al-bari, VI, 406. 

"19 Thn al-' Arabi, Ahkdm, IIT, 1546 (on Quran 33:45); Fath al-bdri, V1, 407. 

0 Eg. Khargashi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 73a—b; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 1, 159; Tabarsi, A‘ldm al- 
ward, 15. And see on the role of these names tn everyday Muslim life and in mystical 
thought, Annemarie Schimmel, And Muhanunad is His Messenger: the Veneration of the 
Prophet in Islamic Piety (Chapel Hill, 1985), 105-22, 257-59. 

'2t Khafaji, Nasim, Il, 413-14. 

122 Hassan, Diwdn, 306 (no. 152). See also Mawardi, Nukat, V, 529. And see Andre, 
Person, 274. 

'2) Bukhari, Tdrikh saghir, 1, 38; Bayhaqi, Dald'il, |, 161; Fath al-bari, VI, 404: 
Malik/Zurqani, V, 512. 
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Muddaththir, Muzzammil, ‘Abdallah.”!24 Some writers maintained that the 
Quranic names were only five (Muhammad, Ahmad, ‘Abdallah, Taha, 
Yasin),!25 while others were able to transmit no Jess than 400 such names. !26 

With Muhammad's own self-attestation, which draws heavily on the Quran, 
the process of the Islamisation of his originally biblical attestation was com- 
pleted. 


124 Khafaji, Nasim, II, 392 (from al-Naqqash). 
125 Aba Zakariyya, in Bayhaqi, Dald’il, I, 159, See also Dhahabi, Sira, 9-10. 
126 Ibn Shahrashab, I, 130-31. 
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The Arabian Annunclation 


I 


THE THEME OF ANNUNCIATION Is demonstrated further in stories which anchor 
the idea of attestation in the local Arabian background of the Prophet's life. 
These are not only polemical stories about the Arabian Jews who await the 
Prophet's appearance, only to reject him later on, but also anecdotes about 
Arabs who never cease to believe in him, once they become aware of his ex- 
pected emergence. Muhammad features in these traditions not as a Quranic 
’ prophet deriving his attestation from that scripture, but first and foremost as an 
Arab whose attestation is rooted in local Arabian history. Although the stories 
are constructed as if to assert Muhammad's genuine message, they are actually 
designed to promote the interests, claims, and status of certain Arab groups 
vying for recognition in medieval Islamic society. The stories thus demonstrate 
the political function of the theme of annunciation. 

Some traditions revolve round south Arabian ancestors. The traditions about 
them seem to have been circulated by Muslims belonging to the Ansar, i.e. the 
Aws and the Khazraj, who were of south Arabian descent and dwelt in Medina. 
The struggle of the Ansar for recognition in Islam as reflected in traditions glori- 
fying their past has already been noticed by Goldziher.! 

One specific tradition, attributed to the Companion Ibn ‘Abbas,? revolves 
round the king of Yemen, Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan, who is said to have obtained his 
knowledge about Muhammad from a secret book he inherited from his forefa- 
thers. He communicates his knowledge to ‘Abd al-Muttalib (Muhammad's 
grandfather), who has come to Yemen to congratulate the king on his recent as- 
cension to the throne. Sayf is able to tell ‘Abd al-Muttalib the name of the 
Prophet and describe his external appearance. The king stresses, obviously, that 
the new religion of the Prophet will establish itself in Yathrib ( = Medina), 
where Muhammad will enjoy the support of the Ansar. He also alludes to the 


' Muslim Studies, 1, 90-95. For traditions relating the virtues of the Yemen! forefathers, 
see also Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 79-80. 

? The isndd: Muhammad ibn al-Sa'ib al-Kalbi (Kifan d. AH 146) Abu Salih (Badhim, 
mawld of Umm Hani')<Ibn ‘Abbas. 
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persecution about to be perpetrated by Quraysh on Muhammad.? The political 
Slant of the story is evident enough. 

Other traditions about south Arabian history reintroduce the Jews as the 
source of the textual attestation of Muhammad. They disclose the information to 
a south Arabian mythological forefather, namely, the tubba‘ (i.e. a Yemeni 
ruler) Tuban As‘ad Abi Karib. Ibn Ishaq relates that this tubba‘ raided the 
Hijaz, but was prevented from attacking Medina by a pair of Medinan rabbis of 
Qurayza who were able to tell him about the future emigration of Muhammad to 
that town.‘ In a tradition of the Medinan Companion Ubayy ibn Ka‘b recorded 
by Ibn Sa‘d,> the Jews provide a full description of Muhammad in which he is 
depicted as Riding a Camel, etc. This is the very description which, as seen 
above, was circulated as a prophetic hadith. There is also a story about a 
tubba‘ who, a thousand years before the birth of Muhammad, came to the 
Hijaz, was told by Jewish scholars about the Prophet, believed in him, and left 
a letter for him in Medina. In due course, this document was handed over to 
Muhammad by the Medinan Companion Abii Ayyitb. The Jewish scholars of 
the time of this mbba‘ had settled in Medina in anticipation of the Prophet, and 
the Ansar are said to have been descendants of those Jewish rabbis.® 

Other tribal units managed to circulate the same kind of stories about people 
living among them in pre-Islamic times who foretold the emergence of the 
Prophet. One of these clans is lyad (of the northem tribal group of Ma‘add). In 
the stories circulated about their pre-Islamic heroes, the orator Quss ibn Sa‘ida 
is mentioned.’ He is said to have been a god-fearing ascetic who believed in the 
Last Judgement. The traditions attribute to him a prophecy about the advent of a 
new and better religion, and about the emergence of a righteous prophet. There 
are traditions in which the Prophet himself is said to have heard him preach in 


3See Khara'iti, Hawdtif, 188-93 (no. 20); Azraqi, 99-102; Abi Nu‘aym, Dalail, no. 50; 
Aghdni, XVI, 75-77; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, ff, 328-30; }bn Shahrashub, [, 20-21. The same 
story Is also circulated with a family isndd of Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan himself. See Bayhaqi, 
Dala'il, 1, 9-14; Suyiti, KAasd'is, 1, 202-204. And see also Ya‘qubi, H, 12; Mas‘udi, 
Murij, Ul, 83-84, 

4Tbn Hishdm, I, 21-22. 

5 ibn Sa‘d, I, 158~59. The isndd: Dawid ibn al-Husayn (Medinan d. AH 135)<‘Ikrima 
(Medinan d. AH 105)<-Ibn ‘Abbase—Ubayy ibn Ka’‘b. 

6 Khargishi (MS Tiibingen), fol. 93b—95b; al-Safari, Nuzhat al-majdlis, 11, 92 (from al- 
Khargishi); Ibn Shahrashib, I, 17-18; Bihar al-anwar, XV, 222-24. Kister, “Haddithi’, 
232-33. 

7 See several traditions about Quss in Ibn Sa‘d, I, 315; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 1, 101-13; Aba 
Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 55; Suyiti, Khasa@’is, 1, 70; Zurqani, 1, 182-83; Tbn Shahrashub, I, 
246-47: Bihar al-anwar, XV, 183-86, 227-29, 234-35, 241-48. 
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‘Ukaz in pre-Islamic times, and to have repeated his pious address later on to © 
his own Companions. 


In the traditions of Arabian annunciation a special role is assigned to the ances- . 
tors of Quraysh, Muhammad's own tribe. Although they all! died as infidels be- 
fore Islam, Muslim tradition attributes religious and moral integrity to thei, and 
describes them as belonging to a chosen race selected by God to provide 
Muhammad with the most noble pedigree.® 

To establish their religious virtues, traditions were circulated in which these 
Qurashi ancestors know in advance about the coming prophet. A tradition of the 
Medinan Successor Abii Salama (d. AH 94), son of the celebrated Qurashi 
Companion ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf, glorifies the Meccan ancestor Ka‘b fbn 
Lu’ayy, who is said to have preached to the Meccans each Friday. The text of 
his preaching is composed in rhymed prose, or saj', like the utterances of 
soothsayers. In it he foresees the future appearance In Mecca of a prophet 
whose name will be Muhammad. Ka‘b ibn Lu’ayy is said to have died 560 
years before Muhammad's emergence.? 

In other traditions about the forefathers of Quraysh, their knowledge about 
the Prophet comes to them through dreams.!9 The ancestor al-Nadr ibn Kinana 
is said to have seen in his dream a green tree with golden boughs, which grew 
out of his back and reached the sky. He told experts in the Ka‘ba about his 
dream, and they interpreted it as signifying future honour and power.!! Ina 
tradition of the Qurashi Companion Abd I-Jahm ibn Hudhayfa ibn Ghanim, a 
similar dream is seen by Muhammad's grandfather, ‘Abd al-Muttalib.!2 Al- 
‘Abbas, ancestor of the ‘Abbasid dynasty, was also credited with a dream of 
annunciation in which the emergence of the Prophet is symbolized as a bird 
coming out of the nostril of Muhammad's father, ‘Abdallah. !3 


'Cf. Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 71-79. 

9 Abi Nu‘aym, Dala’il, no. 46. 

'0 On dreams tn Islamic literature, see MJ. Kister, ‘'The Interpretation of Dreams”, /srael 
Oriental Studies 4 (1974), 67—-103; Leah Kinberg, Morality in the Guise of Dreams 
(Leiden, 1994), 16-48. 

'' Mas'‘idi, /thbdt al-wasiyya, 98; Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 64. 

'2 Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’‘il, no. 51. The higher part of the isndd 1s “pre-Islamic”: Abi Bakr 
ibn “Abdallah Ibn Abi I-Jahme ‘Abdallah tbn Abi l-JahmeAbd I-Jahm ibn Hudhayfa fbn 
Ghanime- Abo Talibe ‘Abd al-Muftalib. 

'I Suydti, Khasa‘is, 1, 121 (Abi Nu‘aym). See also Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 64-65. 
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In the stories about pre-Islamic Arabian figures involved in the annunciation of 
the Prophet, a special role is assigned to individual persons who eventually be- 
came Muhammad's Companions. Many of them are said to have known about 
his future emergence already in pre-Islamic times. Their knowledge comes from 
the holy scriptures of the Jews and the Christians, and it brings about their 
eventual conversion. Such traditions are designed to assert the ancient link be- 
tween them and the Prophet, and the stories are usually circulated by the 
descendants of these Companions. 

One of these Companions {s al-Jartid ibn al-Mu ‘alla of the tribe of ‘Abd al- 
Qays. He is said to have been a Christian originally, and to have come to the 
Prophet with a delegation of his tribe. In the story about him (related on the au- 
thority of Ibn “Abbas), he tells Muhammad that he has read about him in the 
Injil (i.e. the gospels). He also tells him about Quss ibn Sa‘ida.!4 

Other Companions of Muhammad who were neither Christians nor Jews ap- 
pear in similar stories of annunciation designed to attest to their own virtues. 
The stories take place in pre-Islamic times, and in them these Companions ob- 
tain their knowledge about Muhammad's looming emergence not directly from 
the scriptures, but through monotheistic scholars who are well versed in them. 
The latter are sometimes described as hanifs, who are the representatives of the 
local pre-Islamic Arabian monotheism usually associated with the figures of 
Abraham and Ishmael. In the stories about these Abrahamic believers the attes- 
tation of the Prophet is provided through the assertion that he is the one destined 
to restore the true religion of Abraham in Arabia. 

A most illustrious hanif is Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, a member of the 
Qurashi clan of ‘Adi ibn Ka‘b, to which ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab also belongs. 
The Companion who obtains knowledge from Zayd about the impending emer- 
gence of Muhammad is ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘a, a confederate of the Khattab family. 
Zayd's source of information is not stated explicitly, but the assumption seems 
to be that it has been derived from sacred scriptures possessed by Jews and 
Christians, with whom Arabian hanifs are usually said to have been in contact. 
The story, which is related by the Companion ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘a himself, was 
circulated by his son.!5 In it, Zayd ibn ‘Amr decides to abandon the idols of the 
Meccans and to follow the religion of Abraham instead. He leaves Mecca, and 


'4 Eg. Bayhaqi, Dala’'il, 11, 105-106. Cf. fbn Hajar, [sdba, I, 441-43. 

'S The isndd: Zuhrie— ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir ibn Rabi‘ae—‘Amtr ibn Rabi‘a. See Fakihi, 1V, 
no. 2419: Aba Nu‘aym, Dala’il, no. 52. A shortened version is recorded in Tbn Sa‘d, I, 161- 
62; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1143-44 (I, 295); Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 64. 
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on his way out of town he meets ‘Amir. Zayd tells ‘Amir about his strife with 
the Meccans, adding that he awaits the emergence of a prophet from the seed of 
Ishmael, from the clan of ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Saying that he is not sure whether 
he will live to see him, he then offers to give ‘Amir the full description of that 
prophet, so that ‘Amir can recognize him, should he meet him. He describes the 
future prophet as a person of medium height, whose hair is of medium length, 
whose eyes are somewhat reddish, who has the seal of prophethood between 
his shoulders, whose name is Ahmad, and whose birthplace is Mecca. His fel- 
low tribesmen will force him out of his birthplace and will reject his message, 
till he emigrates to Yathrib, where his enterprise will be crowned with success. 
Then Zayd tells ‘Amir that he has toured many regions in quest of the religion 
of Abraham, and has met with Jews and Christians, all of whom told him that 
the religion of Abraham was the religion of the prophet who was due to appear 
in Mecca; all of them described him to Zayd in the same way. 

There are many more traditions about Companions in pre-Islamic times 
meeting with Christian scholars and hermits who derive their information from 
their sacred scriptures. One such Companion is the Qurashi Talha ibn 
‘Ubaydallah (d. AH 36), who relates the story himself. He says that he was in 
the Syrian market of Busra, where a hermit was inquiring whether any Meccan 
was present. When Talha presented himself to him, the hermit asked whether 
‘‘Ahmad” had appeared yet. Talha asked who Ahmad was, and the hermit said 
that he was the son of ‘Abdallah and was due to appear as a prophet in Mecca in 
that very month. He urged Talha to be the first to join that prophet. Talha hur- 
ried back to Mecca and found out that a prophet named Muhammad had just ap- 
peared, and that-Abu Bakr, a member of Talha's own clan (Taym), had already 
joined him. Talha came to Abu Bakr and told him about the hermit's words, and 
Abi Bakr introduced Talha to Muhammad. The tradition appears in Ibn Sa‘d,!6 
and was also recorded by al-Hakim.!? 

The Syrian Sulami Companion ‘Amr fbn ‘Abasa, who claimed to be one af 
the very first Muslims,!8 hears in advance some details about the Prophet from 
a member of the People of the Book. He relates that he became bored with 
idolatry, and in his search for a better faith, met the scholar who told him that a 


'6 Ton Sa‘d. IH, 214-15. The isndd: Makhrama ibn Sulayman al-Walibi (Medinan d. AH 
(30)¢—Ibrahim ibn Muhammad ibn Talha (Medinan/Kifan d. AH 110)¢-Talha. See also 
Bayhagi, Dala’il, 11, 166; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dald‘il, t1, 437-39 (no, 38). 

'? Mustadrak, Il, 369. 

'8 Cf. Michael Lecker, The Band Sulaym (Jerusalem, 1989), 74, 94-95. 
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prophet was about to appear in Mecca who would reject the idols of his peo- 
ple.!9 

Companions of Muhammad received not only verbal information from 
Christian scholars about the coming prophet, but visual presentation as well. 
Jubayr ibn Mut‘im, whom we already met as an authority on prophetic self- 
attestation, is not an early Muslim. Nevertheless, he too is said to have been in 
Syria (Busra) very shortly after Muhammad emerged in Mecca, and to have 
learnt about him from the local Christians. They showed him Muhammad's 
portrait, and he confirmed that it was indeed the new Meccan prophet.2° Thus it 
is implted that Muhammad's attestation was asserted to this eascpanion ata 
very early stage. 

However, the attestation of Muhammad is not only made in advance. In 
some cases, monotheists carry it out retrospectively, for Companions who are 
Muslims already. “Ali ibn Abi Talib, for instance, is known in Muslim tradition 
as an intimate Companion of Muhammad, and the Prophet's description is 
transmitted on ‘Ali's authority in many traditions. In one of them, transmitted 
by some of his descendants, ‘Ali relates that he was once dispatched to Yemen 
by Muhammad. A Jewish rabbi met him there and asked him to describe the 
Prophet to him. The Jew was consulting a book he had brought with him. ‘Ali 
gave a detailed description of the Prophet, and the rabbi verified it according to 
his own book, and even completed details which had slipped ‘Ali's memory.?! 
In a Companion tradition of Abii Hurayra, a similar scene takes place even later, 
after the the death of Muhammad. ‘Ali describes the Prophet to a Jewish rabbi 
from Jerusalem, and the latter affirms that ‘Ali's description concurs with the 
one given in the Torah. 22 


In some cases, the Prophet himseif is present in the meeting between the attest- 
ing scholar and the Companion. The scholar not only knows about the Prophet 
from his scriptures, but performs on Muhammad himself a physiognomic 


'9 One version of the story was recorded in Ibn Sa‘d, [V, 217—18, with the isndd: Shahr ibn 
Hawshab (Syrian d. AH 100)<—‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa. Another one is recorded in Abi Nu‘aym, 
Dald'il, no. 198, where the story is quoted from ‘Amr by Aba Umama al-Bahili (Syrian 
Companion d. AH 81-86). 

20 The isndd: Sa‘id thn Muhammad ibn Jubayre—his fathere—his grandfather Jubayr ibn 
Mut‘im. See Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, I, no. 545; Bayhaqi, Dala‘il, 1, 384-85; Aba Nu‘aym, 
Dald’il, no. 12; Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1537; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VI, 63; idem, Tafsir, II, 
253. Another isndd: ‘Ali ibn Rabah (Egyptian d. AH 117)€-Jubayr. See Tabar4ni, Kabir, Il, 
no. 1609. 

21 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 412-13: Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), II, 65-66; Suyadti, KAasa’is, 1, 185-86 
(from [bn Sa‘d and Ibn ‘Asakir). 

22 Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), Il, 42-43; Suyati, Khasd'is, I, 187 (bn “Asakir). 
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examination, and discloses his attesting conclusions to the Companion. The 
scholar in one particular story is the well-known hermit Bahira,?3 and the story 
about him forms part of Muhammad's infancy legends. The person who 
receives the information is Muhammad's paternal uncle, Abi Talib, whose role 
is significant in view of the fact that he is ‘Ali's father. Although Abi Talib is 
usually said to have died an infidel, his participation in this scene of attestation 
makes him a devotee of Muhammad, if not a proper Companion. 

The earliest extant version of the story is that of Ibn Ishaq. The Prophet, still 
a boy, joins his uncle Abu Talib on a trade journey to Syria. The caravan camps 
near Busra, where Bahira observes them from his cell. He notices that a tiny 
Cloud is hovering over Muhammad's head, protecting him from the sun, while 
the boughs of a tree under which the boy is sitting bend so as to cover him from 
the sun. Bahira invites them all to supper, but Muhammad, being the youngest, 
stays behind to guard the goods. Bahira encourages the people to bring the boy 
along, interrogates him, finds the seal of prophethood on his back, and dis- 
closes to Abu Talib the great future in store for his young nephew. He urges 
him to protect the boy from the Jews, who will be his cruellest foes. Ibn Ishaq 
adds that some of them even intended to assassinate the boy while he was still 
in Busra, but the hermit prevented them from doing so.24 A similar story was 
recorded by Ibn Sa‘d on the authority of al-Waqldi.25 There are, in fact, further 
traditions about similar meetings of Abi Talib and Muhammad with several 
other hermits who, likewise, reveal to Aba Talib his nephew's destiny.2® These 
recur in Shi‘i sources.27 

In other versions, however, another Companion takes part in the meeting 
with the hermit, beside Abu Talib. This is none other than Abi Bakr. Abi Bakr 
was to become a prominent Companion and the first caliph, but his right to rule 
was denied by ‘Ali's supporters. Thus the interpolation of Abi Bakr's name 
into the Bahira story reveals the non-Shi‘i side of the impact of political tensions 
on the story of Muhammad's life. Abt Bakr's name appears, to begin with, ina 
tradition of the Companion Aba Misa al-Ash‘ari (d. AH 42~53).28 Muhammad 
is again in the caravan of Abu Talib, but in this version the meeting with the 
hermit (whose name is not stated), takes place not during Muhammad's child- 


23 About him, see A. Abel, s.v. “Bahira”, E/?. 

24TIbn Hisham, I, 191-94. See also fbn Bukayr, 73-78: Tabari, Tarik, I, 1123-24 (I, 
277-78). See also Abdi Nu‘aym, Daid’il, 169 (no. 108); Bayhaqi, Dala’i], U1, 28. 

2 See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 153-55. 

26 See ibid., I, 153. 

27Tbn Shahrashib, I, 36-38; Bikdr al-anwar, XV, 193-201. 
¥ 8 The isndd: Yinus ibn Abi Ishaq (Kifan d. AH 152)¢-Abi Bakr ibn Abi Maisie Abii 

usd. 
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hood, but in the very month of his prophetic emergence. This is indicated in the 
words of seven Byzantine soldiers who were sent in search of the Prophet, 
about whom they knew from their scriptures, and whom they were ordered to 
kill. They say: “We have come because this prophet is about to appear (Khari) 
this month.” The hermit protects Muhammad from them, and they are per- 
suaded to believe in the Prophet. Only towards the end of the tradition does Abi 
Bakr's name suddenly emerge. It is stated that Abi: Talib sent Muhammad back 
(to Mecca), and that Abi Bakr (') sent his client Bilal with him. This tradition 
was recorded in biographical sources,?? as well as in some musannaf compila- 
tions.2° The clause about Abi Bakr is apparently a remainder of an originally 
separate tradition which only survived in this interpolated extract. At any rate, 
Abi Bakr's presence on the scene is designed to allude to the early date of his 
own Islamic persuasion. 

A whole comprehensive tradition in which Abt Bakr is actually the only 
Companion attending the scene of the meeting with Bahira was circulated on the 
authority of Ibn ‘Abbas.3! Upon hearing the prognosis of the hermit about 
Muhammad, Abi Bakr’s heart is filled with “persuasion and belief”; when 
Muhammad becomes a prophet, he follows him. Here too it is implied that Abu 
Bakr's Islamic persuasion is of a very early date, which supports his claim to be 
the first male Muslim. 

Yet another Companion whose name was associated with the story of the 
hermit is Khadija, Muhammad's wife. In fact, she is considered the first female 
Companion. Her presence on the scene of attestation with the hermit is achieved 
through her agent, Maysara. In a tradition recorded by Ibn Ishaq, Maysara and 
Muhammad go to Syria with Khadija's commodities. The hermit, whose name 
is not mentioned, notices Muhammad and tells Maysara about him. Maysara 
communicates the details to his mistress Khadija, who thus becomes aware of 
Muhammad's prophetic mission and remarkable destiny, and thereupon decides 
to marry him.32 In al-Waqidi's version (related by Khadija's maid, the Com- 


29 Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1125-26 (II, 278-79); Khara ‘iti, Hawatif, 194-96 (no. 22); Qiwam al- 
Sunna, Dald’il, 1, 381-83 (no. 26); Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 24-25; Abi Nu‘aym, Dala‘il, 170- 
72 (no. 109); idem, Sahdba, IIl, 188~89 (no. 1259). CF. Ibn Hajar, Isaba, 1, 353. 

% Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 90-92 (Fada’il); Tbn Abi Shayba, XI, 479 (no. 11782, Fada‘il): 
Mustadrak, I, 615-16 (Dald‘il al-nubuwwa). 

31 The isndd: Ibn Jurayj (Meccan d. AH 150)e-‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah (Meccan d. AH 
114)eIbn ‘Abbas. See Aba Nu‘aym, Sahdba, III, 188 (no. 1258); Qiwam al-Sunna, Dala'il, 
I, 389-91 (no. 28). See also Wahidi, Asbdab, 216 (on 46:15). 

32 Ibn Hisham, 1, 199-200. See also Ibn Bukayr, 81; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1127-28 (II, 280- 
81); Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 66-67. 
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panion Nafisa bint Munya [= bint Umayya]),°> the name of the hermit who 
speaks to Maysara is Nastir, whereas in other versions he is again Bahira +4 

Ibn Ishaq and other biographers of Muhammad arranged the various tradi- 
tions according to their implicit chronology, and placed Muhammad's journey 
to Syria with Aba Talib before the journey with Maysara. This was in 
accordance with their typical harmonizing historically oriented outlook, which 
implied that there were at least two different journeys of Muhammad to Syria, 
during different stages of his life. The truth is, however, that the traditions ac- 
tually reflect several versions of one and the same scene of attéstation, each 
designed to magnify a different Companion of Muhammad by making him (or 
her) a party to it. 


The Companions of Muhammad learn about him not only in meetings with be- 
lieving wise scholars; like some Qurashi ancestors, they too become aware of 
the approaching emergence of the Prophet through dreams. Their dreams cause 
them to embrace Islam, and their conversion is thus elevated to the rank of a 
divinely inspired act. 

Some of the traditions pertain to persons from among the Ansar (the Aws 
and the Khazraj). One such tradition is about the Companion Abu Umama 
As‘ad ibn Zurara of the Khazraj, who professed monotheism in Medina long 
before the arrival of Muhammad.°° It is related in a tradition of Haram tbn 
‘Uthman al-Ansari (d. AH [50) that one day, as he was returning from Syria 
with forty other Medinan traders, Abt). Umama had a dream in which he was 
told that a prophet was about to appear in Mecca, and that he should follow 
him. The sign confirming the truth of the dream would be that all the traders 
would die during the journey, except for himself, and another person whose 
eye will be injured. When they camped in their next station, all of them were 
inflicted with the plague (fda‘ti); the only survivors were As‘ad and another 
person whose eye was infected (tu ‘ina).*6 

Other traditions are about people of the Muhdajirtin (Quraysh). One of them is 
Abu Bakr, whom we have already met as witness to the attestation of Bahira. 
Another story about him and Bahira was circulated on the authority of Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar. [n it, Abu Bakr is credited with a dream of his own, which Bahira only 
interprets for him. The hermit says that the dream means that a prophet will ap- 
pear in Mecca and that Abii Bakr will be his successor. The tradition goes on to 


3 fbn Sa‘d, 1, 156. 

“4 Khargdshi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 22a. Quoted from al-Khargishi in Zurqini, I, 198-99; 
Halabi, f, 133. See also Ibn Hajar, Isdha, 1, 177. 

3 ibn Sa'd, 1, 218. 

6 Thid.. 1, 165-66. 
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say that when Muhammad announced his mission, Abi Bakr came to him, and 
the Prophet knew at once what dream he had experienced, and thereupon Abu 
Bakr joined him.37 

Another Companion is Khalid ibn Sa‘id, one of the first Muslims, whose 
conversion is said to have been caused by a dream. In a tradition of the Medinan 
Successor Salih ibn Kaysan, Khalid relates that he saw darkness blanketing 
Mecca, then light emerged from the well of Zamzam, which first illuminated the 
Ka‘ba, then the entire area of Mecca, then the palm trees of Yathrib. A voice 
from within the light was heard reciting a cryptic text about the end of the power 
of the demons and about the emergence of the Prophet, as well as about some 
events which were to unfold later on in Mecca. Khalid tells his dream to his 
brother ‘Amr, and the latter interprets it as indicating an event among the clan of 
‘Abd al-Muttalib.38 

Another celebrated member of the acclaimed group of first Muslims is “Amr 
ibn Murra al-Juhani, who is known as a traditionist. The conversion of this 
Companion to Islam was also caused by a dream. He relates that he had his 
dream while making his way to Mecca on a pilgrimage; he saw light coming out 
of the Ka‘ba, and a voice from within that light announced the approaching 
emergence of Muhammad.?? 


Ili 


The attestation of Muhammad in its Arabian context is not only of monotheistic 
provenance. In other traditions the source of attestation is pagan, and it is com- 
municated through representatives of local pre-Islamic Arabian culture, i.e. 
mantic soothsayers. Unlike the stories of monotheistic attestation, which were 
prompted by polemical needs, the stories of pagan attestation are designed to 
bring out the local achievement of Islam in eliminating Arabian polytheism. 
Soothsayers meet Muhammad in person, and by his physiognomy recognize 
him as the future prophet. Their reaction to their own discovery is usually hos- 
tile (like that of the Jews). For example, in a tradition of a Successor (Abi 
Hazim al-A‘raj) recorded by Ibn Sa‘d, it is related that when Muhammad was 
five years old, a kahin (soothsayer) came to Mecca and saw the boy in the 
company of his wet-nurse and his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib. The kahin ex- 
claimed: “People of Quraysh, kill this boy, because he is about to slay you and 


37 Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), XIII, 39; Suyati, Khasd'is, 1, 72 (from Ibn *Asakir). 

38 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 166. For another dream of his, see Bayhaqi, Dald'il, I, 172-73. See also 
Rubin, ‘“Pre-Existence”, 65. 

9 Suyiiti, Khasa'is, 1, 264-65; Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 65. 
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divide you.” ‘Abd al-Muttalib ran away with the child, and henceforth Quraysh 
were afraid of him.4° In another Successor tradition (of Zayd ibn Aslam) 
recorded by [bn Sa‘d, Muhammad's wet-nurse (Halima) takes him to an Arab 
physiognomist in ‘Ukaz. The expert is terrified to discover that the boy will kill 
the Arabs and destroy their idols. The wet-nurse hurries away with the boy, and 
from then on she never exposed the boy again to such examinations.4! 

Apart from stories about direct meetings between kahins and the Prophet, 
there are cases in which the knowledge of the soothsayers is communicated as 
an apocalyptic vision revealed long before the actual emergence of the Prophet. 
This is the case in a story about two pre-Islamic southern oracles, Satih and 
Shiqq. They foretell about Muhammad to a pre-Islamic south Arabian king, 
Rabi‘a ibn Nasr, who is said to have had an apocalyptic dream which frightened 
him. The tradition about it draws on the story of Daniel, and is recorded in the 
Sira of Ibn Ishaq. The king requests his advisers to guess what his dream was, 
as well as to interpret it. They are unable to tell him his dream, and suggest that 
two seers be summoned—Satth and Shiqq. Satih is the first to arrive, and tells 
the king his dream. The king saw, so Satih tells him, fire bursting out of the 
darkness and spreading to the shore of his own land. The king confirms the 
details and Satih proceeds to interpret the vision. The black people of Abyssinia 
are about to invade Yemen. So much for the dream. Now the king poses some 
questions to Satih about the aftermath of the Abyssinian invasion. Satih says 
that the Abyssinians will rule the country, till another Yemeni leader—of the 
Dhia Yazan family—drives them out, then his own reign will come to an end 
with the advent of a prophet whose rule will prevail till the Last Judgement. 
Then Shiqq arrives and communicates to the king almost the same prophecy.*2 

In another tradition on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, Satih predicts the advent 
of Islam to the frightened pagan leaders of Mecca. His statement constitutes an 
entire apocalyptic vision in which he alludes not only to the Prophet and to the 
end of paganism, but to the succeeding rulers and their history. His source of 
information is elevated here to the level of i/hdm (“inspiration”) from God.4? 


“lbn Sa‘d, 1. 166-67. The isndd: Muhammad ibn al-Fadl tbn ‘Atiyya (Kafan d. AH 
180)<—Abo Hizim al-A‘raj (Salama ibn Dinar, Medinan d. AH 140). 

*! thid., 1, 151-52. The isnad: ‘Abdallah ibn Zayd fbn Aslame~Zayd ibn Aslam (Medinan 
d. AH 136). 

Ton Hishim, I, 15~19: cf. 70, 72-73. See also Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 910-14 (If, 112-14 ); 
Abi Nu‘aym, Dalal, no. 70; Marziiqi, Azmina, 11, 263-65; Qazwinl, ‘Aja'ib al-makhligat, 
204; Dhahabi, Sira, 14-15; Damiri, Hayawan, I, 602-603; Bihar al-anwar, XV, 232-34. 

Abi Nu‘aym, Dala’i/, no. 69; Khargdshi (MS Tubingen), fol. la-2b; Suydti, Khasd’is, 
1, 83-87. See also Bihar al-anwar, XV, 217-18, 299-324 (a prolonged version quoted from 
Abd |-Hasan al-Bakri). 
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The emergence of Muhammad was also announced by the demons (Jinn), 
who were regarded as the main source of information for the kadhins. The 
voices (hawatif) of the jinn were heard coming out of various haunted places 
and objects. Their address is usually composed in rhymed prose (saj‘) and 
verses, and contains declarations about the emergence of the Prophet and the 
end of paganism. A typical case is that of the soothsayer Sawad ibn Qarib, who 
heard his jinni companion announce in some poetic verses that a righteous 
prophet had just appeared in Mecca. Sawad joined the Prophet and became a 
Muslim.44 A collection of the stories of this kind is included in the recently 
published Kitab al-hawatif of al-Khara’iti (d. AH 327). In these traditions the 
idea of the submission of Arabian paganism to Islam is brought to its fullest 
manifestation. 


4B 9g. Khara'iti, Hawatif, no. 3. Cf. Ibn Hisham, I, 223-24; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1144-45 
(1, 296-97); Bayhaqi, Dald’i!, Ul, 243-54; Kulini, VIII, no. 375. 
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PREPARATION 


3 
Initiation 


The Opening of Muhammad's Breast 


ATTESTATION IS ONLY ONE THEME reflecting the idea of the predestined elec- 
tion of Muhammad to the prophetic office. Another theme that serves to pro- 
mote the idea of election is that of preparation. Like many prophets, Muhammad 
too is said to have been prepared for his future assignment at a very early stage 
of his life, already before he actually started his prophetic mission. | 

One of the crucial preparatory acts which he experiences is a ceremony of 
initiation, consisting of the opening of his breast and the purification and adap- 
tation of his heart to the prophetic disposition. Important observations concern- 
ing the traditions about this ceremony have already been made by Harris 
Birkeland.! Some scholars before him suggested Christian and other non-Arab 
legends as the original models of the story. As for Birkeland, he dedicated his 
own study to laborious attempts at reconstructing the history of the various Is- 
lamic versions, as if each of them represented a certain stage in a hypothetical 
process of dogmatic development. He also addressed himself to the question of 
the “authentic experience” of the Prophet that comprises the background of the 
story.3 In his efforts to isolate the “earliest” versions of the story, he seems to 
have overlooked some basic points important to the understanding of, the tradi- 
tions within the general context of the story of Muhammad's life. For this 
reason, a reconsideration of the entire corpus of traditions about the opening of 
Muhammad's breast is called for. Our attention will be focussed on the process 
by which the universal theme of physical purification was adapted to Islamic 
models. 


I 


The theme of purification emerges in Muhammad's earliest biographies. It ts 
included in a peculiar story of attestation recorded by Ibn Ishaq, in which an 
Arab kdhin announces to his audience: 


' The Legend of the Opening of Muhammed's Breast (Oslo, 1955). 
2 Eg. Josef Horovitz, “Muhammeds Himmelfahrt”, Der [slam 9 (1918), 170. 
3 Birkeland, Opening, 57. 
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Oh people, God honoured Muhammad and elected him; 
He purified his heart and loaded it; 
His stay among you, Oh people, is a short one.4 


The actual! act of purification as related in the earliest sources forms part of 
Muhammad's infancy legends, which means that the event takes place long be- 
fore his actual prophetic emergence. In this setting it is not only a story of 
preparation, but of annunciation as well. The event takes place in the desert, 
where the young Muhammad lives after having been sent away from Mecca and 
entrusted to a bedouin wet-nurse, Halima, from the tribe of Bani Sa‘d. 

One of the earliest versions of the story is that of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri 
(Medinan d. AH 124), as preserved by ‘Abd al-Razziq, whose compilation is 
arranged according to the musannaf system. Zuhri's story, which actually sur- 
veys the entire life of the Prophet, was recorded by ‘Abd al-Razzaq in the 
“book” of Maghdzi. Unfortunately, Zuhri's sources are not stated. Concerning 
the opening of the breast, Zuhri relates that one day, as the boy was with his 
wet-nurse's daughter, some people came and cut his belly open (fa-shaqqaw 
batnahu), The daughter ran home and told her mother about it. The wet-nurse 
hurried out and found the boy standing, his face white with terror. She did not 
see anyone around. Fearing that some harm had been done to the boy, she de- 
cided to return him to his mother in Mecca; but when she came to Mecca with 
him, the mother told her that the boy was in no danger. She also said that she 
knew that no harm could befall her son because, when she had been pregnant 
with him, she had seen light come out of her which illuminated the forts of 
Syria.> The light in this tradition predicts the future territorial dimension of 
Muhammad's mission. The fact that the story of the opening is related in juxta- 
position with the mother's vision of light indicates that it is not only a story of 
initiation, but also one of annunciation. But in Zuhri's version nothing is said 
about the event apart from the actual opening of the body; the immediate pur- 
pose of-the act is not indicated. This may be due to the abridged form of Zuhri's 
entire account of Muhammad's life. 

A more detailed story is related on the authority of Halima herself, and 
quoted by ‘Abdallah ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib (d. AH 80).® This version of her 
tale was recorded in Ibn [shaq's (d. AH 150) biography of the Prophet as pre- 


4 Ton Hisham, [, 222. 

3*Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 317-18. The isndd: Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (Basran d. AH 
154)e—Zuhri. Cf. Bayhagi, Da/d’il, I, 88. 

6 The isndd: Jahm fbn Abi Jahm, maw/d of al-Harith ibn Hatibe— ‘Abdallah fbn Ja‘far ibn 
Abi Talib (d. AH 80)<-Halima. Cf. Birkeland. Opening, 9. 
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served in the recension of Ibn Bukayr.’ Halima relates that Muhammad was 
playing one day with his foster brothers behind their tents, when suddenly one 
of the children went running home and told the wet-nurse that two people 
dressed in white had come and laid Muhammad on the ground and cut his belly 
open (fa-shaqqa batnahu). Upon hearing this, Halima and her husband rushed 
out and found Muhammad standing, his face white with terror. He told them 
that the two people who had cut his belly open had taken out of it “something 
which they threw away”, and then restored his body to its normal state. In this 
version the procedure explicitly includes purification. The two men in white re- 
move from his body some unspecified evil element, thus preparing him for his 
future prophetic mission. In the ensuing part of the story, details similar to 
those given by al-Zuhni are repeated, f.e. the return of the boy to Mecca and the 
discourse between the alarmed wet-nurse and the confident mother. The latter 
stresses that Satan has no hold on the boy, a statement exhibiting an early mani- 
festation of the concept of the ‘isma, i.e. Muhammad's immunity against evil 
powers due to God's protection.® 

In another more elaborate version of Halima's story, three men open his 
body and remove from it a black spot (nukta sawdad’ ), which they tell him has 
been the share of Satan (hazz al-shaytdn) in him. They wash his internal parts 
with snow, using vessels of silver and emerald, fill his open heart with some- 
thing unspecified, and seal his body with a seal (khdtam) of light. Finally, they 
weigh him against the rest of his people, and he outweighs them.? Then they fly 
away into the sky. This encounter is only one event in the prolonged story of 
the wet-nurse as recorded in Bayhagqi's Dald’il, where Halima is quoted by [bn 
‘Abbas.!© Some new noteworthy details appear in this version. The purification 
leads to the actual establishment of the ‘isrna, as Satan's share (which is present 
in every human being!!) is removed from Muhammad's soul. The basins out of 
which the water for his purification is poured are described in typical gnostic 
symbols (diamonds, gold, silver, etc.); like the light itself, they signify pure 
holiness. The seal with which his body is sealed is a typical emblem of 


7Tbn Bukayr, 50-51. See also Bayhagi, Dald’il, 1, 135. 

®On the ‘isma, see e.g. Andre, Person, 124-74; Harris Birkeland, The Lord Guideth 
(Uppsala, 1956), 29-32. 

9 For the act of weighing, see also Noth/Conrad, 170 (in connection with the Persian idea 
of the “thousandman”). 

'0 The isnad: ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbase—‘ Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas¢—Halima. See Bayhaqi, 
Dala’il, 1, 140-41. 

11 Only Jesus and his mother are said to have been immune against Satan's touch since their 
birth. See the tradition of Ab@ Hurayra in Bukhari, Sahih, 1V, 151 (59:11), 199 (60:44); 
Mustadrak, II, 594. Muhammad's own demonic associate became a Muslim. See [bn Hibban, 
Sahih, XIV, nos. 6416-17; Majma‘ al-zawd’id, VU, 228. 
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prophethood, which in numerous other traditions appears as an organic part of 
his body. Thus the initiation includes not only purification, but loading of 
prophetic utilities. 

There are other similar versions of the story of the opening which are not 
transmitted directly from Halima. In Ibn Sa‘d there is one such tradition on the 
authority of al-Waqidi (d. AH 207) in which Muhammad is sald to have been 
four years old.!2 A similar tradition was recorded by Abi Nu‘aym on the au- 
thority of some members of the tribe of Halima, Sa‘d.!3 


The early biographies contain further versions of the same scene in which it is 
set in a clear context of annunciation. These have the form of prophetic hadith 
in which Muhammad himself tells the story of the opening of his breast. In 
these versions, the scene forms part of the prophetic self-attestation seen in 
Chapter I, based on the prediction of the emergence of Muhammad in the 
prayer of Abraham (Quran 2:129), and in the announcement of Jesus (Quran 
61:6). The scene of the opening of the breast was incorporated into Syrian ver- 
sions of those traditions which include the vision of light seen by Muhammad's 
mother. When added to the above annunciations, the scene of the opening be- 
comes one of a series of indications attesting to the authenticity of Muhammad's 
prophethood. This new setting of the scene reveals a process of adaptation to 
more specific Islamic models designed to turn the story into a legitimate compo- 
nent of the life of the prophet. After all, in the above infancy versions of the 
scene Muhammad is no different from any other prophet who is elected, 
purified, and initiated into his future prophetic offlce. 

A Syrian tradition with this setting of prophetic utterance already appears in 
Ibn Ishaq's biography, transmitted by the Successor Khalid thn Ma‘dan (Himsi 
d. AH 103).!4 The Prophet is asked by some of his followers to tell them about 
himself, and in response he states that he is Abraham's prayer, the good tidings 
of Jesus about him, and the fight which his mother saw in her dream. These 
manifestations are followed by the story of the opening of his breast when he 
was in the tribe of his wet-nurse. The scene includes cleansing, removing of a 
black spot, and weighing.!> In yet another version of Khalid ibn Ma‘dan with a 


2 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 112. 

'3 Abu Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 161 (no. 197). The isndd: ‘Abd al-Samad {bn Muhammad al- 
Sa‘di¢e—his fathere—his grandfather. 

'4 The isndd: Thawr ibn Yazid (Himsi d. AH 153)eKhalid ibn Ma‘dane_unnamed group of 
Muhammad's Companions. 

'SIbn Hisham, I, 175-76; Ibn Bukayr, 51; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 150; Tabari, Tarik, I, 979 (II, 
165); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 1, 83-84, 145-46; Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyin al-athar, 1, 35; Ibn 
Kathir, Bidaya, II, 275. Cf. Andre, Person, 52-53; Rubin, “Pre-Existence”, 87-88. 
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prophetic isndd in which the Prophet is quoted by the Companion ‘Utba ibn 
‘Abd, the beginning of Muhammad's “affair” (amnr) is only illustrated by the 
opening and by the mother's vision of light. In this tradition the opening of the 
breast is aimed not merely at purification, but at the installation of actual inspi- 
ration. The opening ts carried out by two birds that look like eagles, and in- 
cludes the removal of two black blood clots, washing, filling with sakina, 
sealing with “the seal of prophethood” (khdtam al-nubuwwa), and weighing. !6 
The sakina, according to its Hebrew signification, is the spirit of God, which 
means that its installation in Muhammad's breast signals the beginning of his 
potential prophetic inspiration. 

Another tradition, recorded by al-Tabari, ts of the Medinan Companion 
Shaddad ibn Aws (d. AH 58). In it, the opening is again adduced by the Prophet 
as an illustration of the beginning of his ‘‘affair” (amr). Muhammad refers to the 
prayer of Abraham and to the good tidings of Jesus, as well as to his mother's 
vision of light. The scene of the opening which follows, is focussed on the mo- 
tif of light (zur) which symbolizes his prophetic mission. During the opening, 
his heart is sealed with a seal of light and filled with the “light of prophethood 
and wisdom”.!7 

There are more prophetic traditions of the opening in which it is entirely iso- 
lated, j.e. not coupled with any other sign. But the event itself still has a func- 
tion of annunciation, forecasting Muhammad's prophetic future. One of these 
“isolated” versions is that of ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (Medinan d. AH 94), as 
recorded by al-Tabari.!8 The Prophet is asked by the Companion Abi Dharr 
what the first sign was that made him absolutely sure that he was going to 
become a prophet. In response, the Prophet tells him the story of the opening of 
his breast. The event takes place in Mecca, not in the desert. It includes weigh- 
ing, opening of beily and heart, removal of Satan's share from his heart, 
washing, filling of his heart with sakina, and sealing of his body with a 
khatam. In another tradition, the Prophet relates the story in response to the in- 
quiry of the Companion Abi Hurayra, who wishes to know when Muham- 


16 The isndd: Khalid ibn Ma‘din¢e—‘Abd al-Rahman tbn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa al-Sulami (Syrian 
d. AH 110)<-‘Utba ibn ‘Abd. See Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 184-85; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, II, 7-8; 
Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, II, 275-76; Fath al-bari, V1, 409; Suyiti, Khasd’is, 1, 159-60; Zurqani, 
J, 159. Cf. Tabarani, Kabir, XVII, no. 323 (isnad only); also Birkeland, Opening, 55-56. 

17 The isndd: Thawr tbn Yazid al-Shami (Himsi d. AH 153)<-Makhul (Syrian d. AH 
112)<-Shaddid ibn Aws. See Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 974-76 (H, 160-63). Cf. Fath al-bari, VI, 
409. 

'8 Tabari, Tartkh, I, 1154-55 (II, 304-305). The isndd: ‘Urwae-Abii Dharre Prophet. See 
also Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’‘il, no. 167; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dald‘il, 1, 248-50 (no. 2); Tbn ‘ Asaikir 
(Mukhtasar), ll, 89; Ton Kathir, Biddya, Il, 276; also Birkeland, Opening, 15-16. 
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mad's prophetic “affair” (amr) began.!9 The event takes place in the desert, 
when he is ten or twenty years old. The opening is performed by the angels 
Gabriel and Michael, who wash his body and remove from his heart hatred and 
envy, loading it with compassion and mercy instead. 


I] 


[n all the versions surveyed thus far, the act of initiation through opening and 
purification is an element of annunciation which reflects the idea of predestined 
_ election. But the same story appears not only in the context of annunciation, but 
also in that of revelation. In the traditions of this kind, the initiation through 
opening of the breast is not merely a sign of a relatively remote prophetic future, 
but rather a prelude to the actual onset of prophetic inspiration. As a preamble of 
revelation, the opening is an intimate experience of Muhammad, which, like his 
prophetic visions, is not witnessed by anyone else. From the chronological 
point of view, the event is now much later, occurring during the actual begin- 
ning of Muhammad's prophetic mission. The story of the opening has indeed 
much in common with the theme of revelation. Like the first revelation, the 
opening revolves round a dramatic, if not traumatic, appearance of angels, so 
that both events could unite within one narrative sequence. 

The traditions with this setting of the opening are equipped with prophetic 
isndds. A prophetic tradition recorded by al-Tayalisi (d. AH 204) sets the 
opening in the very location of Muhammad's first Quranic revelation. The tradi- 
tion has a Basran isdad, with ‘A’isha being the Companion,2° and Muhammad 
relates the event in the first person. He and his wife Khadija are spending the 
month of Ramadan in seclusion on the mountain of Hira’. One day Gabriel and 
Michael appear, and the latter performs the opening on Muhammad. This In- 
cludes cutting of his belly, removing of something unspecified, washing, and 
sealing with khdtam. Then Gabriel tells him to recite the opening passage of 
Strat al-‘Alaq (96), which is considered the first Quranic passage to be revealed 
to Muhammad (iqra’ bi-smi rabbika...., ‘“Recite in the name of your 
Lord...."). This is followed by weighing. There is also a tradition of the sira 
expert ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Bakr (Medinan d. AH 135), whose source is not 


'9 Abd Nu‘aym, Dald'il, no. 166. The isndd: Mu‘adh ibn Muhammad Ibn Mu‘adh ibn 
Muhammad ibn Ubayy ibn Ka‘be—his fathere—his grandfathere-Ubayy fbn Ka‘be- Abi 
HurayraeProphet; also Birkeland, Opening, 16-17. 

20 The isndd: Abt ‘Imran al-Jawni (Basran d. AH 128)¢-rajul (Yazid ibn Babanis 
[Basran})<-‘A’isha. See Tayallsi, Musnad, no. 1539; also Abii Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 215~16 (no. 
163); Fath al-bari, V1, 409; Birkeland, Opening, 21-23. 
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stated. In tt Muhammad dreams about the opening, and tells his dream to his 
wife Khadija.?! 


A dramatic appearance of an angel, followed by an extraordinary vision, is the 
subject of another well-known story in Muhammad's biography which takes 
place when he {s already an active prophet. This is the story of his ascension to 
heaven. The event {is known as the isrd’, or “nocturnal journey”. This term is 
based on Quran 17:1, where reference is made to such a journey by the Quranic 
prophet from “al-Masyjid al-Haram”’ to “al-Masjid al-Aqsa’’. The latter location is 
identified with the well-known mosque in Jerusalem bearing that name. “Al- 
Masjid al-Harim” is the mosque encompassing the Ka‘ba and other nearby sa- 
cred sites. Muslim tradition relates that the Prophet was taken in the night from 
Mecca to Jerusalem and thereafter ascended to heaven, accompanied by Gabriel. 
His actual ascension is known as the mi‘raj. Although the early biographical 
sources contain traditions in which the isrd’ is said to have started not in al- 
Masjid al-Haram, but elsewhere in Mecca,?? the most prevalent view has be- 
come the Quranic one, namely, that when the journey Started, the Prophet was 
in the vicinity of the Ka‘ba, i.e. within al-Masjid al-Haram. 

The isrd’—ymi‘rdj is in itself not only a magnificent event of revelation, but 
also one of confirmation. During his journey through the seven heavens, 
Muhammad meets the prophets one by one. They all know that he was due to 
be sent as a prophet, and all of them bless him, thus confirming his prophetic 
assignment. The ascension is therefore an event in which the initiation of the 
Prophet is completed. Hence, it is quite easy to see how the story of the open- 
ing—itself an act of initiation—-could become a part of the story of confinna- 
tion, being made a prelude to the isrd’—mi‘raj. But it is equally clear that the 
combination between the opening and this particular story is secondary.** The 
earliest versions of the story of the isrd’, as recorded by Ibn Ishaq, for exam- 
ple, are not yet connected in any way to the opening.*4 The link between the 
opening and the israd’—mi‘rdaj forms another step towards adapting the former 
scene to genuine Islamic models having firm Quranic links, and thus turning it 
into an acceptable component of the story of Muhammad's life. 

One of the traditions in which the opening already appears as a prelude to the 
ascension was recorded by al-Tabari. It is of the Basran Companion Anas ibn 


2! See Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyiin al-athar, 1, 82-83. See also Fath al-bari, X11, 400 (from 
Abii Bishr al-Dawlabi). Cf. Birkeland, Opening, 23. 

22 From the house of Umm Hani’, daughter of Aba Talib: Ibn Hishim, tf, 43; Bayhagi, 
Dald’il, 11, 373-74. From the Shi‘b of Abi Talib: Ibn Sa‘d, I, 214. 

23 Thus also Birkeland, Opening, 13—15, 26 (against Bevan, Schrieke, and Horovitz). 

¥ See Ibn Hisham, II, 36-50. 
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Malik (d. AH 91-95), who is quoted by the Basran Successor Maymin ibn 
Siyah.25 Anas tells the story in the third person, not as a verbatim first-person 
quotation of the Prophet: 


When Muhammad was sent as a prophet, the angels Gabriel and Michael came to him 
while he was asleep near the Ka'ba. It was the custom of Quraysh (0 sleep there (in 
order to have true dreams——U.R.). Then they went away, and soon three angels returned 
and cut his belly open. They fetched water from the well of Zamzam and washed his 
inner parts and cleansed him thereby of whatever was there of doubt (shakk), or idola- 
try (shirk). or ignorance (jahiliyya), or error (daldla). Then they filled his belly with 
faith and wisdom (imanan wa-hilonatan), and then ascended to heaven with him... 


In this tradition the process of the opening is described in most specific terms, 
which turns the initiation into an act of dogmatic guidance. This accords with 
the particular context of the story—the beginning of actual preaching. At this 
advanced stage, Muhammad is in need of the specific contents of his prophetic 
message, which cannot be delivered to him without shifting his heart from 
idolatry to monotheism. As for the physical setting, the most noteworthy spe- 
cific new detail is the mention of the well of Zamzam as the specific source of 
the water with which he is cleansed. Zamzam Is a sacred well within al-Masjid 
al-Haram in Mecca, located a few meters away from the Ka‘ba. Its appearance 
in the story provides the necessary link to the location of the ascension.?° It 
should be added that the history of Zamzam is associated in the Islamic tradition 
with the image of Gabriel, who is said to have originated the well for Hagar and 
her son Ishmael when they were wandering in the wilderness of Mecca.’ It is 
therefore only natural that the water Gabriel uses to cleanse Muhammad should 
come from that very well. This is a development in the inner contents of the 
story of the opening, which in turn facilitated its linking to the story of the as- 
cension. 


25 The isndd: ‘Anbasa ibn Sa‘id ibn al-Durays al-Asadic-Abi Hashim al-Wasitic-Maymin 
ibn Siyihe-Anas. See Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1158-59 (II, 307-308). See also idem, Tahdhib (Tbn 
‘Abbas), I, no. 720. Cf. Birkeland, Opening, 14. His claim that this was orlginally a tradition 
about Muhammad's first revelation is not convincing. 

46 See also Birkeland, Opening, 34. 

27 E.g. [bn Hisham, I, 116; Fakihi, 11, 5-11. And see G.R. Hawting, “The Disappearance 
and Rediscovery of Zamzam and the ‘Well of the Ka‘ba’”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 43 (1980), 44-54. 
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None of the hitherto mentioned versions of the opening of Muhammad's breast 
gained wide circulation in the musannaf compilations; in the Six Books they are 
not quoted at all. Only some of them appear in the less authoritative compila- 
tions. One of the above Syrian prophetic versions was recorded by al-Darimi 
and by al-Hakim.2° The latter states that the isnad of the tradition is “sound”. 
Al-Darimi too recorded the prophetic tradition of ‘Urwa, but he only adduced 
the first part (weighing), discarding the actual opening and purification.2? 

The rearranged compilation of Ibn Hibban is the only musannaf book to 
contain the story of Halima as transmitted by Ibn Ishaq. But in his version, un- 
like the above-mentioned one of Ibn Bukayr, the removal of the evil spot from 
Muhammad's body is not mentioned. Instead, the boy tells his worried wet- 
nurse that he does not know what the two people in white have done to him (/4 
adri ma sana‘d).* This alteration seems significant, for it reflects a progres- 
sive change in the perception of the ‘isma of the Prophet. Whereas in the early 
traditions seen above the ‘isma is established by the removal of Satan's share 
from his soul, now there is nothing to remove, because the ‘isa is total and 
absolute: Muhammad's soul never contained any evil parts. 

In fact, the version of Ibn Hibban is not the only one in which the removal 
of the evil spot was suppressed. The same took place in some of the biographi- 
cal sources themselves. In the recension of Ibn Hisham of the Sira of Ibn 
Ishaq, Halima's version has nothing concerning an evil spot: Muhammad only 
says that the men searched his internal parts, and that he did not know what 
they were looking for.?! 

But other versions of the story do appear in the musannaf compilations, 
even in the most authoritative ones. In all of them the opening is a prelude to the 
isra’-mi'‘rdj. They were selected by the musannaf authors, who had a special 
interest not so much in the opening itself as in the ascension. This event was 
considered by them as tremendously important, because during the ascension 
the most basic religious duty—daily prayer—was prescribed. The compilers 


28 The tradition is of Khalid ibn Ma‘dane—‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa al- 
Sulamie‘Utba ibn ‘Abd. See Darimi, I, 20 (no. 13); Mustadrak, Il, 616-17 (Tarikh). 

29 Darimi, I, 21 (no. 14). Full version in other musannaf compilations: Kashf al-astar, MIf, 
no. 2371; Majma’‘ al-zawd'id, VIII, 258-59. 

30 Ibn Hibban, Sahth, XIV, no, 6335. See also Aba Ya‘la, XIII, no. 7163; Abi Nu‘aym, 
Dala’il, no. 94; Tabarani, Kabir, XXIV, no. 545. 

3t Ibn Hisham, I, 173-74. See also Tabari, Tarikh, I, 972 (II, 160); [bn Kathir, Bidaya, II, 
275: Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, ‘Uyiin al-athar, I, 34, Birkeland (Opening, 6-8), not being aware of 
Ibn Bukayr, takes Ibn Hishdm's version to be the earliest. He defines it as a verston of 
“investigation”. 
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recorded the traditions in which the opening precedes the ascension, alongside 
traditions without the opening. Hardly any versions with the opening allude to 
an act of removing something evil from Muhammad's body or heart, thus leav- 
ing unblemished the concept of total ‘isrna. They only retain the loading of the 
actual components of monotheistic creed (imdn) and wisdom (hikma). Like the 
above tradition of al-Tabari, all the traditions are traced back to the Companion 
Anas ibn Malik. In most of them, Anas tells the tale about the Prophet indi- 
rectly, i.e. in the third person. 

To begin with, al-Bukhari recorded a tradition which has the isndd: Sharik 
ibn “Abdallah ibn Abi Namir (Medinan d. AH 144)«-Anas. Al-Bukhari included 
it in the “book” of Tawhid (‘[God's] Unity’’),22 with an abridged version re- 
curring in a chapter about the nature of Muhammad's sleep.33 The tradition says 
that three people had come to Muhammad before he began receiving revelations 
(qabla an yttha ilayht); he was sleeping in the Masjid. They went away and 
reappeared another night, when he was sleeping there as before. Only his eyes 
were asleep, but his heart was awake; this was the way prophets used to sleep. 
They carried him to the well of Zamzam, where they handed him over to 
Gabriel. The latter cut his body open and washed his inner parts, filled his 
breast with faith and wisdom (imdnan wa-hikmatan), and ascended to heaven 
with him. 

The clause gabla an yuha ilayhi preserves traces of the story of the opening 
as a prelude to the first revelation. However, since the ascension itself is usually 
dated to the time when Muhammad was already acting as a prophet, Muslim 
scholars could not but treat this clause as an error of one of the transmitters.>4 
In all other versions, such dating of the story is no longer repeated. 

The chapter about the isrd’ in the Sahih of Musiim contains several tradi- 
tions with the opening. One of them, however, has no direct allusion to the 
isrd . It has the Basran isndd: Thabit al-Bunani (d. AH 123)e-Anas, with Thabit 
being quoted by Hammad ibn Salama (Basran d. All 167). The tradition relates 
that Gabriel came to Muhammad when he was playing with the other boys. The 
angel cut his heart open, removed a black spot, and said: “This is Satan's part 
in you.” Then he washed him with water from the well of Zamzam and replaced 
his heart in his breast. The other boys who witnessed the event hurried to his 


2 Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 182 (97:37). See also Abi ‘Awana, I, 125—26. Cf, Muslim, I, 102. 

33 Bukhan, Sahih, IV, 232 (61:24). 

“E.g. Fath al-bari, XIII, 399. For this reason the clause gabla an yithd ilayhi was 
omitted from the text of the same tradition of Sharike-Anas as recorded in Fakihi, II, 26-27 
(no. 1075). It is preserved, however, in Tabari, Tahdhib (Ibn ‘Abbas), I, no. 719. And cf. 
Birkeland, Opening, 18-21. His assumption (p. 20) that the clause Is a secondary addition (!) 
_1s inconceivable. 
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mother—that is, to his wet-nurse—and told her about it. She and her husband 
came to the boy and found him standing, his face white with terror.> It is quite 
surprising to find such a tradition in the compilation of Muslim. Here, the event 
is still dated to Muhammad's childhood, long before the ascension, and some- 
thing evil is still being removed from his body. Muslim seems to have included 
itin the chapter about the isra@’ only because of the reference to Zamzam, which 
provides the link to the ascension, and also because other versions with the 
same isndd do allude to the isrd’. (This very tradition may be found in some 
other less authoritative musannaf compilations,>® as well as in biographical 
sources.?7) | 

Indeed, Muslim himself recorded another version of the BunanieAnas 
group, where the event is no longer dated to Muhammad's childhood. It was 
circulated on the authority of al-Bunani by Sulayman ibn al-Mughira (Basran d. 
AH 165), and is a proper prophetic hadith in which the Prophet tells his own 
tale in the first person. Unfortunately, however, only the beginning of the tradi- 
tion appears in the available text of Muslim.38 Explicit allusion to Muhammad's 
ascension is only made in the complete text of the same version as recorded by 
al-Bayhaqi.2? The Prophet is taken away from his family and is brought to the 
well of Zamzam, where he is washed with its water. Then a golden basin is 
being brought to him,*? and his heart is filled with faith and wisdom (imdn wa- 
hikma), then he is taken up to the first heaven. 

It is noteworthy that the verb indicating the opening is not shaqqa, as is the 
case in the former versions, but rather sharaha; the object of the opening is not 
the “belly” or the “heart”, but rather the “breast” (fa-shuriha sadri). This par- 
ticular version was evidently subjected to Quranic models. Quran 94:1 speaks 
about an act of sharh sadr experienced by the Quranic prophet, and the applica- 
tion of this verse to the story of the opening of the breast illustrates the tendency 


35 Muslim, I, 101-102 (1, Bdb al-isra’ ). 

36 Aba ‘Awana, I, 125 (Mab‘ath); Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18406 (Maghazi); Tbn 
Hibban, Sahih, XIV, nos. 6334, 6336. 

37 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 150-51; Fakihi, II, 25-26 (no. 1073); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, I, 146-47; Il, 5; 
Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 168. See also Aba Ya‘la, VI, nos. 3374, 3507; Ahmad, Musnad, 
Ill, 121, 149, 288; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dald’il, I, 251-53 (no. 3); Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 276. 

38 Muslim, I, 101. 

39 Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 1, 147. See also Dhahabi, Sira, 22. 

40 thumma utitu bi-fastin min dhahab. Muslim's version is corrupt and incomplete. Instead 
of the correct usiru, It has: unziltu, with which this version concludes. This has led Birkeland 
(Opening, 24-25), who was unaware of the complete and correct version, to the wrong 
assumption that the tradition refers to the first revelation. 
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of Muslim tradition to dress the life of the Prophet in Quranic cloths, thus 
conferring more authoritative status on it.4! 

Yet another version of the Bunanie Anas group was circulated by “Abd 
Rabbihi ibn Sa‘id (Medinan d. AH 139). It is recorded in al-Nasa’i's Sunan, 
and is related in the third person.42 Two angels, so it says, came to Muhammad 
and took him to Zamzam, cut his belly open, cleansed his inner parts with its 
water, then filled him with wisdom and knowledge (hikmatan wa-‘ilman). No 
explicit mention of the ascension is made, but the story is preceded by the 
statement that prayer was prescribed in Mecca. This js an allusion to the ensuing 
events of the ascension. 

A tradition with similar details (opening—washing with water of Zamzam— 
filling with wisdom and faith—ascension) appears in al-Bukhari's Sahih in the 
chapter dealing with the prescription of prayer. The tradition has the isndd: al- 
Zuhri (Medinan d. AH !24)« Anase-Abia Dhan, and is a prophetic hadith 
related by Muhammad in the first person. Al-Bukhari also recorded it in the 
chapter about Zamzam in the “book” of Pilgrimage (Hajj), and in the “book” 
about the previous prophets. It reappears in Muslim and in Abi ‘Awana.43 The 
act of opening is indicated here with the verb faraja. The tradition recurs out- 
side the musannaf compilations,*4 and is also available with a slightly short- 
ened isndd, without Aba Dharr.*® In another variant, Abi Dharr is replaced by 
the Medinan Companion Ubayy ibn Ka‘b.46 

The most prevalent group of traditions in the musannaf compilations has the 
isnad: Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)eAnase-Malik ibn Sa‘sa‘a. The tale is a 
prophetic hadith related in the first person. The version circulated on the au- 
thority of Qatada by Hisham al-Dustuwa’i (Basran d. AH 152) has the following 
familiar sequence of events: opening, washing with Zamzam water, filling with 
wisdom and persuasion, and ascension.4¢’ In another version with the same 


4! And see Birkeland, Opening, 40-47. 

42 Nasal, Kubrd, I, 141 (no. 316 [2:2}). Cf. Tabaraini, Kabir, I, no. 744; Ibn ‘Asakir 
(Mukhtasar), II, 83; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, If, 276 (Ibn ‘Asakir). 

“3 Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 97 (8:1); I, 191 (25:76); IV, 164-65 (60:5); Muslim, I, 102; Aba 
‘Awana, I, 133, 135. See also Birkeland, Opening, 18. 

“ Abo Ya'ld, VI, no. 3616; Fakthi, II, 24 (no. 1071); Bayhaqi, Dald'il, II, 379. 

45 The isndd: Yinus ibn Yazid (Egyptian d. AH 159)¢-Zuhrie-Anas. See Fakihi, IJ, 26 (no. 
1074). 

“6 The isndd: Yinus ibn Yazide-Zuhrie Anase-Ubayy. See Abi Ya‘la, VI, no. 3614; 
Ahmad, Musnad, V, 122, 143. In the two latter versions the ascension {fs not included, just 
the opening. For the complete version see Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, III, 10. 

“7 Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 133 (59:6); Nasal, Kubrd, I, 138 (no. 313 [2:1)); Aba ‘Awéna, I, 
120-121. Cf. Muslim, I, 105. Outside the musannaf compilations this version is recorded in 
Lage Tahdhib (Ibn “Abbas), I, no. 721; Ahmad, Musnad, [V, 207; Tabarani, Kabir, XIX, 
no. 599. 
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Qatada isndad, circulated by Hammam ibn Yahya (Basran d. AH 163), the name 
of Zamzam does not occur, for some obscure reason.4® More significant, 
however, is another version of the Qataéda group which was circulated on his 
authority by Sa‘id ibn Abi ‘Ariba (Basran d. AH 156).49 Here the well of 
Zamzam reappears, and the wording of Quran 94:1 is again employed. The act 
of opening is referred to as sharh sadr. 

There are other traditions where the act of opening, signified again as sharh, 
occurs in contexts other than that of the ascension. Yunus ibn Bukayr has a 
Kufan prophetic tradition with such usage, which is recorded in the chapter 
about Muhammad's childhood. In it two angels looking like cranes perform on 
him an act of sharh sadr. The isndd is mursal, lacking a Companion, and the 
Prophet is quoted by the Successor Yahya ibn Ja‘da al-Qurashi.°° The vocabu- 
lary of 94:1, as well as 94:2, was also incorporated into a tradition preserved in 
the Sira of Sulayman al-Taymi (d. AH 143), in which the opening takes place 
during the first revelation of Muhammad. Before posing to him the demand to 
recite (igra’), Gabriel says: allahumma, uhtut wizrahu wa-shrah sadrahu wa- 
tahhir qalbahu...., “Oh God, remove his burden and expand his breast and 
purify his heart....”>! 


iV 


We have just seen how the vocabulary of Quran 94:] was used in some ver- 
sions of the story of the opening. Once linked to this event, the Quranic verse 
acquired a specific interpretation (not necessarily the original) which was pre- 
served and later used by the Quran exegetes when they began to assemble the 
“occasions of revelation” (asbdab al-nuzul) of the various Quranic verses. Thus 
a textual link which originated in a literary process within the realm of sira be- 
came tafsir. Indeed, several of the above versions of the opening—even those 
without direct allusion to 94:1—reappear in the exegesis of this verse in various 


48 Bukhari, Sahih, V, 66-67 (63:42); [bn Hibban, Sahih, I, no. 48. See also Ahmad. 
Musnad, IV, 208; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, Il, 377-78. 

49 See Muslim, I, 103-104; Ibn Khuzayma, I, 153 (no. 301); Aba ‘Awana, I, 116-17. See 
also Fakihi, IJ, 25 (no. 1072); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11, 373-74; Qiwam al-Sunna, Dalal, I, 251, 
no. 5. 

50 The isndd: Aba Sinan al-Shaybani (Kifan)< Habib ibn Abi Thabit (Kifan d. AH 
119)<Yahya ibn Ja‘dac—Prophet. See Ibn Bukayr, 51; also Bayhaqi, Dald’il, I, 146; Suhayli, 
Rawd, I, 188 (shaqq). : 

5! See Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), XXVI, 278: Ibn Kathir, Biddya, III, 14 (from Tbn ‘Asakir, 
who quotes Sulayman al-Taymi). 
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tafsir compilations, beginning with Huwwari (third century AH).°? Since, in 
some of these versions, the opening precedes the isra’, it is not surprising to 
find the same versions recorded in the tafsir of the Quranic isrd’ verse 
(17:1).53 Here*4 there is one more Basran version in which the act of opening 
(performed by Michael and Gabriel using Zamzam water) is again referred to as 
sharh sadr. Unlike all previous versions where the ascension is preceded by the 
opening, this one is not attributed to Anas, but rather to the Companion Abt 
Hurayra.>> 


Vv 


Finally, it is noteworthy that a scene of breast opening, although an abortive 
one, is included in the story of the life of another Arab hero, namely, Umayya 
ibn Abi I-Salt, an eminent poet from the tribe of Thaqif. The traditions about 
him also revolve round the idea of election. He is presented as a god-fearing 
monotheist, a hanif who adhered to the religion of Abraham. He knew from the 
holy scriptures he had read that a prophet was about to be sent among the 
Arabs. He wished to be elected as that prophet, and almost was, but 
Muhammad finally became the Arabian prophet instead of him. He therefore 
envied Muhammad for the rest of his life, and never embraced Islam.*® The 
explicit aim of the traditions is to relate the virtues of this person through the 
story about how he was almost elected as the Arabian prophet. Implicit in the 
tale is the unique virtue of Muhammad, the only Arab to be initiated into the 
prophetic office. 

Like Muhammad whom, when still a boy, wise men examine and recognize 
as the future prophet, Umayya is also put to the test by Christian hermits who 
anticipate the emergence of the Arabian prophet. In one of the stories,>’ 
Umayya sets out on a journey and comes across a church, where he meets an 


52 See Huwwari, [V, 515. And see also Nabhas, /'rab, V, 251; Ibn ‘Aftlyya, XVI, 325; 
Razi, XXXII, 2; Qurtubi, XX, 104-105; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 1V, 524; Suyiti, Durr, VI, 363. 
See also the sections of Tafsir in Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, IX, 273-75 (no. 3404); Mustadrak, Ii, 
528. 

‘3 See e.g. Huwwari, I]. 397, 400; Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 3-6. 

“# Tabari, Tafsir, XV, 6 (nos. 8, 9. The numbering of the traditions is my own); Ibn 
Kathir, Tafsir, UI, 17. 

53 The isndd: al-Rabi‘ ibn Anas al-Bakri (Basran d. AH 139)¢-Abo 1-‘Allya al-Riyahi 
(Basran d. AH 90}—Abu Hurayra. 

56 See e.g. Aghdni, Il], 187~88; Bayhaqi, Dald’i/, Il, 116-17. See also Uri Rubin, 
‘“Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba: An Inquiry into the Arablan Pre-Islamic Background of Din Ibrahim”, 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990), 94-96. 

57 Aghani, {Il, 188. 
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old man who says to him: “Surely you are accompanied [by a hidden compan- 
ion].” Umayya confirms the observation, and then the hermit asks about the 
companion and about his own habits. Upon hearing the details, he tells Umayya 
that he might be the future prophet of the Arabs, but the signs indicate that he is 
not. His companion is a demon and not an angel, and the rest of his behaviour 
is also different from that of the real prophet. 

The stories about Umayya form an entire mythology culminating in the 
opening of his breast, which is supposed to signify his election and initiation. 
But the opening must of course fail, because it is Muhammad who was elected 
as the prophet of the Arabs. The traditions about the opening of Umayya’s 
breast have already been touched upon by some Islamicists, but they seem to 
have misunderstood them, taking the opening as an efficacious operation during 
which the poetic inspiration was installed in his heart.°8 Such interpretation of 
the story is not borne out by the actual texts. When the event takes place, 
Umayya is already a poet. The event is borrowed from the life of Muhammad 
and functions as an attempted initiation into something greater then poetry, i.e. 
prophethood. 

In all versions of the story, the opening of Umayya's breast is performed by 
two birds. This does not seem to be an archaic element, as held by some,*? but 
rather a deliberate device intended to diminish the degree of sacredness of the 
event as compared with that of Muhammad, where genuine angels are usually 
involved. 

One of the versions was transmitted by al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124), him- 
self an expert on Muhammad's biography. In his story, the opening takes place 
at the house of Umayya’'s sister, who is also the one who tells the story. 
Umayya visited her one day, and fell asleep on a bed in her house. Suddenly 
the roof was split open, and two birds appeared. One descended on Umayya's 
breast, the other remained hovering above. The former cut his breast open, 
pulled out his heart, and cut it. The bird hovering above said to the other: “Has 
he perceived (a-wa‘d)?” The other answered: ‘“‘Yes.”” Then the first one said: 
‘Has he accepted (a-qabila)?” The other answered: “He refused.” Then the 
lower bird put the heart back into its place and ascended. Umayya followed the 
two departing birds with his eyes and called them back, uttering some verses in 
which he stated his obedience to them (Labbaykuma! Labbaykuma!....6). So 
they returned, and the opening was performed once more. But again Umayya 


58 See Andrz, Person, 53; Horovitz, “Himmelfahrt”, 171-73; Birkeland, Opening, 8, 

39 F.g. Birkeland, Opening, 8, 57. 

6 The same verses recur in the story of hts last illness. See Aghani, III, 191-92; Mas‘tdi, 
Muriij, I, 71. 
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“perceived” but failed to “accept”, therefore the birds turned away and the poet 
called them back once more with the same verses. The opening was performed 
for the third time, but again, to no avail, because Umayya kept on refusing to 
“accept”. He called them back again, but the birds disappeared and the roof was 
closed. Umayya woke up stroking his chest. His sister asked if he was in any 
pain, and he said that he only felt some warmth across his breast.®! 

The scene of the opening of Umayya’'s breast was also related by al-Zubayr 
lbn Bakkar (Medinan d. AH 256):6* Umayya ts asleep, two birds arrive, one 
remains at the door, and the other cuts his heart open, but immediately returns it 
to its place. The bird at the door asks: “Has he perceived?” The other bird an- 
swers: “Yes.” The bird at the door: “Has he become righteous (zakd®3)?” The 
other bird: ‘‘No." 

The same story is related in other versions to Muhammad himself. This is 
done by Umayya's sister, Fari‘a, an eyewitness to the event. In a tradition of 
Ibn Ishaq from al-Zuhri, Fari‘'a comes to Muhammad after the conquest of 
Mecca. The Prophet, attracted by her beauty and wits, asks her to recite some of 
her late brother's verses, but she offers to tell him something more wonderful. 
Then she relates the story of the opening of Umayya’s breast. An additional 
significant detail appears at the end of her story. As Umayya wakes up, he sees 
his sister in a terrified disposition. He asks her what the matter is, and she tells 
him what has just been done to him by the two birds. Umayya himself feels no 
pain, and soothes his alarmed sister, saying: “Something good was intended for 
me, but then was diverted from me.” Then follows the story of Umayya’s last 
illness and death. Upon hearing the story of Fari‘a, Muhammad says to her: 
“Your brother is like him to whom God brought His signs, but then he cast 
them off.’ In this version allusion is made to Quran 7:175. Already ‘Abd al- 
Razzaq (d. AH 211) has included in his commentary on this verse the story of 


6! The isndd: ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn ‘Imran (Medinan d. AH 197)¢—‘Abd al-Rahman ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amir ibn Mas‘ ideal-Zuhri. Sce A ghant, Ill, 189-90; also fbn Hajar, /saba, I, 
252 (Ibn Shabba). 

®? The isndad: al- Zubayre—‘Amr ibn Abi Bakr al-Mawsili¢—an anonymous Kafan. 

6} The verb zakd, “to be righteous”, occurs in the Quran (24:21), where it Is interpreted as 
denoting acceptance of Islam. See e.g. Tabari, Tafsir, XVIII, 80-81. 

4 Aghani, If], 188-89. 

5S Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 224-26. The isndd: [bn Ishiqe—Zuhrie Sa‘id tbn al-Musayyab 
(Medinan d. AH 94). See also Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti'ab, 1V, 1889-90 (abridged). Cf. Baghawi, 
Ma‘alim, II, 571, where the scene takes place during Umayya’'s last illness. Short references 
to the sister's story may also be found in Ibn Hajar, /sdba, VI, 51. 
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the opening of Umayya's breast. The tradition he selected is of al-Kalbi 
(Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib, Kiffan d. AH 146).6 

In conclusion, the stories about Umayya demonstrate the universality of 
some hagiographic models of election and initiation which may wander from the 
biography of one hero to that of another. But in the case of Umayya, the events — 
are bound to result in failure, because it is Muhammad who was elected for the 
divine prophetic office. | 


6 See ‘Abd al-Razz4q, Tafsir, I, 243. See also Ibn Kathir, Biddya, I, 224. For the tradition 
of al-Kalbi, see also Fakthi, III, nos. 1970-71. 


4 
Guidance 


From Polytheism to Monotheism 


THE PREPARATION OF THE PROPHET is not confined to initiation through 
physical purification. It also consists of spiritual purification through religious 
guidance. This issue has already been encountered in some stories of his physi- 
cal purification, and in the present chapter further traditions about his dogmatic 
guidance will be reviewed. In all of them this is an independent subject, not just 
an ingredient in another story. These traditions deal with the pre-prophetic pe- 
riod of the life of the Prophet, when he is presented as still adhering to the relt- 
gion (din) of his own tribe. The traditions are aimed at showing how during 
this stage of his life, he was already led away from the local pagan practices 
which he used to observe. 

Some aspects of these traditions have already been treated by various Islam- 
icists. They have noticed in particular that Muhammad is said to have been a 
pagan once, and have concluded that here an ‘historical’ kernel has been pre- 
served. Tor Andre, for example,! concluded from these traditions that early 
Islam preserved the Quranic “human” image of the Prophet, which means that 
for Andre these traditions are untouched by any tendentious elaboration. It 
seems, however, that all the available traditions in which allusion is made to 
Muhammad's pre-prophetic paganism are in themselves “tendentious’s All of 
them tell the story of guidance, a theme preserving an early form of the concept 
of the Prophet's ‘isma; i.e. his protection from sin and error. In themselves 
these stories bear nothing unique compared to other prophets who are said to 
have been guided to the right path. The Muslims spread them in accordance 
with their wish to provide Muhammad with an appropriate sacred biography, 
like that of other prophets. The following observations will reveal, however, 
some problems within the inner Islamic context which denied most of these 
Stories wide circulation. This was due to the fact that the outlook of 
Muhammad's ‘tsa, which established itself in the mainstream of Islamic 
thinking, was focussed not on the theme of guidance, but rather on that of total 


' Andra, Person, 132. 
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immunity to sin and error, lasting since the first moment of his existence and 
pre-existence till the Day of Resurrection.2 


I 


The universal theme of guidance was adapted in Muslim tradition to the local 
Arabian pre-Islamic surroundings in which the Meccan prophet spent his early 
years. In some of these traditions, religious guidance is administered to the 
Prophet through human agents. In one case it is the same person whom we 
have already met as a source of annunciation for one of the would-be Compan- 
ions. This is the hanif Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, who in the present context 
meets Muhammad in person and communicates his knowledge directly to him, 
and whose role of annunciation is thus broadened to include guidance as well. 
He is said to have taught the young Muhammad that sacrificing to idols was 
wrong, and that these idols were impotent. 

The traditions about Zayd's meeting with Muhammad have already attracted 
the attention of quite a few Islamicists, but all of them have been concerned with 
its supposed historical aspects, concentrating on the pagan state of mind which 
these traditions attributed to Muhammad.’ Arthur Jeffery, for example, main- 
tains that these traditions, as well as others of a similar gist which he mentions, 
are the ones farthest removed from the “idealizing tendency”, and therefore are 
“a priori the most likely to be genuine’’.4 Guillaume and Kister speak about the 
“original form” of the story, which seems to imply that they too consider it as 
altogether free of any tendentious elaboration.’ But the traditions about Zayd 
ibn ‘Amr do have a certain “tendency” in them, in that they all relate the story of 
guidance. 

The story of Zayd in his capacity as Muhammad's religious mentor is extant 
in several versions. In all of them his meeting with Muhammad is attended by a 
third party, Muhammad's adopted son, Zayd ibn Haritha. Let us begin with the 
versions of the musannaf compilations. The most significant is the one 
recorded by al-Hakim in the section devoted to the Companions, in the chapter 
about the virtues (mandqib) of Zayd ibn Haritha. The same tradition, related by 


2 For the eternal dimensions of Muhammad's ‘isma, see Rubin, ‘‘Pre-Existence”, 74-79, 
103-104. 

-3See e.g. Arthur Jeffery, “Was Muhammad a Prophet from his Infancy?”, The Afuslim 
World 20 (1930), 232-33; Guillaume, “New Light”, 27-28. A detailed survey of the various 
versions may be found in M_J. Kister, “A Bag of Meat”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 33 (1970), 267-75. 

4 Jeffery, “Was Muhammad”, 228. 

5 Guillaume, “New Light’, 7; Kister, “A Bag of Meat”, 275. 
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Zayd ibn Haritha in the first person, reappears in sources outside the musannaf 
compilations, some of which are earlier than al-Hakim's Mustadrak.® Accord- 
ing to the attached isndd, his story was transmitted from him by Medinan au- 
thorities, beginning with Zayd's own son, Usama.’ Zayd relates that he and 
Muhammad sacrificed an animal on one of the sacred stones (nusub, pl. ansab) 
in Mecca. They roasted it and then put it in thelr bag and took it along with 
them. On their way they met Zayd ibn ‘Amr. They saluted each other with the 
traditional pre-Islamic greeting. The Prophet asked the hanif why Quraysh held 
grudges against him, and Zayd replied that this was because he desecrated their 
religion. He added that he had set out in quest of the true religion, and visited 
various places in Arabia and Syria. An old wise man in the Jazira had told him 
that the true religion he sought was about to emerge in Arabia, and that its 
prophet was bound to appear soon. Following the advice of the old man, Zayd 
returned to Arabia expecting to meet the prophet when he appeared, but as yet 
nothing had happened. After hearing Zayd's story, the Prophet summoned him 
to partake of the meat he had with him. Zayd asked what it was, and 
Muhammad said: “It is an ewe which we have sacrificed on one of the sacred 
stones.” Zayd said that he did not eat of meat sacrificed to a deity other than 
God. After the encounter with Zayd ibn ‘Amr, Muhammad and Zayd ibn 
Haritha came to the statues of the idols Isaf and Na’ila (near the Ka‘ba). The 
people used to stroke them during circumambulation (fawdf) around the Ka‘ba, 
but Muhammad forbade Zayd to touch them. From then on, so Zayd relates, he 
never touched them again till the beginning of Muhammad's prophethood. 

In this story, the usual theme of annunciation is combined with that of guid- 
ance. The former has no particular results, but the latter does, in that it causes 
the Companion Zayd ibn Haritha to abandon paganism. The effect on 
Muhammad, although not stated explicitly, is the same. 

It seems that al-Hakim was unaware of the purport of the story he recorded. 
The tradition is followed in his Mustadrak by a remark to the effect that it is 
“sound” according to the principles of Muslim; but neither he nor al-Bukhari 
recorded it. Al-Hakim also says that the virtue of Zayd ibn Ha4ritha ts clear in 
this tradition, because it is stated that he abandoned idolatry already before the 
beginning of Muhammad's prophethood. Al-Hakim says nothing about 
Muhammad's own guidance, which is the main topic of the story. Perhaps he 
ignored it intentionally because like any other Muslim scholar of his time he be- 


§See Aba Ya‘la, XII, no. 7212; Tabarani, Kahir, V, no. 4663; Kashf al-astar, YH, no. 
2755; Bayhaqi, Dald'il, 11, 124-26; Khargishi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 27b-—28a. 
’ The isndd: Muhammad tbn ‘Amr ibn ‘Alqama (Medinan d. AH 144)<-Aba Salama ibn 
‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (Medinan d. AH 94) and Yahya tbn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hatib 
(Medinan d. AH 104)¢—Usama ibn Zayd¢—Zayd {bn Haritha. 
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lieved that Muhammad needed no guidance, being immune from sin and error 
from the first moment of his existence. This outlook represents, in fact, the 
dogma of the ‘isa in its most rigid manifestation, when no longer standing for 
guidance, but rather for total immunity. This is the reason why other compilers 
of musannaf collections ignored it altogether. 

The descendants of the hanif Zayd ibn ‘Amr took much pride in the story 
about their monotheistic ancestor, notwithstanding the role of the Prophet in it. 
They, and especially his son Sa‘id, became notable Muslims, Sa‘id being one 
of the first Meccans to embrace Islam. It is therefore only natural to find that 
Zayd's descendants appear in the isndd of another similar tradition about his 
guidance of the young Muhammad. This tradition appears in various sources 
outside the musannaf compilations, but in none of the latter.® 

But the story was most popular among the Muslims when the dogma of the 
‘isma was not yet so rigid. At that stage no fault could yet be found with a story 
telling how Muhammad stopped sacrificing to the idols. Such a story conveyed 
the idea of the Prophet's ‘isa in its milder manifestation, when still focussed 
on guidance, not on total immunity. The original popularity of the tradition is 
indicated by the fact that it was recorded by Muhammad's earliest biographers. 
All the versions recorded by them are prophetic, i.e. quoted from the Prophet 
himself; this indicates that the story was given the most authoritative tool of cir- 
culation, an isndd reaching back to the Prophet himself. The Sira of Ibn Ishaq 
(d. AH 150) has it in the recension of Yiinus ibn Bukayr, where the Prophet 
tells the story in the first person. Unfortunately, the full isndd is not given.? 
Misa ibn ‘Uqba (d. AH 141), another of the Medinan sira authors, transmitted 
the Story with the isndd: Salim ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Umar (Medinan d. AH 
105)«-Ibn ‘UmareProphet. The story is quoted from the Prophet in the third 
person.!© There is also a version of ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (Medinan d. AH 94), 
on the authority of ‘A’isha. Here again the Prophet speaks in the first person.!! 


8 The isndd: Nufayl thn Hishame-Hisham fbn Sa‘id¢—Sa‘id fbn Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl. 
See Ahmad, Musnad, I, 189; Tayalisi, Musnad, 32 (no. 234); Tabarani, Kabir, I, no. 350; 
also Ibn Bukayr, 118; Kashf al-astar, 111, no. 2754. The tradition recurs in the farjama of 
Sa‘id bn Zayd in Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr's [sti‘ab (II, 616-17). 

9 Ibn Bukayr, 118. See Guillaume, “New Light”, 27. 

10 See Ibn Sa‘d, III, 380 (tarjama of Sa‘id tbn Zayd); Ton ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti'ab, tl, 617 
(tarjama of Sa‘id tbn Zayd); Ahmad, Musnad, II, 68-69, 127; Fakihi, IV, 126-27 (no. 
2455); Aghdni, Ifl, 16. 

1! The isndd: Hisham ibn ‘Urwac_‘Urwae ‘Aisha. See Aba Nu‘aym, Dald'i], 188 (no. 
131): also Khargishi (MS Br. Lib.), fol. 27b; Suydti, KAasd’is, 1, 220-21 (from Abu 
Nu‘aym): Kanz, XII, no. 34080 (Fada’il). And see another tradition of “Urwa, Khargashi (MS 
Br. Lib.), fol. 28a-b. 
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However, within the realm of the musannaf compilations none of the ver- 
sions of the story of Muhammad's meeting with Zayd is widely current. Apart 
from al-Hakim, who ignored its basic import, later authors who have it include 
Ibn Hajar (d. AH 852), who recorded it in a chapter about the virtues of Zayd 
ibn ‘Amr.!2 Of the authors of the more authoritative Six Books, only al- 
Bukhari has cited it. The version he chose is the one of Misa ibn “Uqba, which 
bears an interesting variant reading. While the version outside the musannaf 
compilations explicitly states that Muhammad was the one to offer the sacrificial 
meat to Zayd (...fa-gaddama ilayhi rasilu llahi sufratan....), in the variant 
reading in al-Bukhan It is stated that the meat was offered to Muhammad, and 
that it was he who refused to eat of it (...fa-quddimat ila |-nabi sufratun fa- 
aba an ya'kula minhd....). The tradition in this form was recorded by al- 
Bukhari in the chapters about Muhammad's early years. !3 

The variant reading in the tradition of Misa ibn ‘Uqba reflects a change in 
the attitude of Muslim scholars towards the early traditions about Muhammad's 
life. While the story was originally intended to describe the transition from 
idolatry to monotheism that Muhammad experienced with Zayd's guidance, 
Muslim scholars eventually became sensitive to all kinds of unflattering dog- 
matic implications which could be deduced from the innocent stories. Above all, 
one could note the fact that before the transition to monotheism took place, 
Muhammad was an idolater like everyone else in Mecca. This idea could not be 
tolerated by Muslim scholars for whom the ‘isma of the Prophet should mean 
total and eternal immunity from paganism, preventing him from committing sins 
during every moment of his life, even before he became a prophet. Thus the 
variant reading shifts the sinful sacrificial act from Muhammad to an unspecified 
person, leaving the Prophet immune from Idolatry, and the story clear of its ini- 
tial point. It is no longer a preparation story, and Zayd's role has become 
devoid of significance. The art of story-telling has thus given way to the art of 
academic manipulations. The earlier version of the story was only preserved in 
another section of al-Bukhari's Sahih, but here too only in a few particular re- 
censions of this compilation. !4 

Supporters of the ‘isa in its total sense were also to be found beyond the 
ranks of the authors of the musannaf compilations. In the realm of the bio- 
graphical compilations, [bn Hisham is a no less zealous follower of the same 
dogma in its most advanced stage of development, which made him reject all 


'21bn Hajar, Mayalib, IV, no. 4057. 

' Bukhari, Sahih, V. 50 (63:24). 

'“Tbid., VI, 118 (72:16). On the margin it is indicated that other recenslons have: fa- 
quddima ila rastili llah sufratun, “the Apostle of God was offered some sacrificial meat.” 
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references to the idea of guidance. Accordingly, he simply omitted the entire 
story from his recension of Ibn Ishaq, thus evading any possible hint of 
Muhammad's pre-prophetic paganism. 


I] 


The traditions about Zayd ibn ‘Amr represent only one type of the story of 
guidance, in which it is put into effect through external human instruction. In 
another type of story, which is also set in local Meccan ritual surroundings, 
guidance to monotheism is administered to Muhammad by external non-human 
agents, i.e. angels. This elevates the event to the level of what we may call a 
“pre-prophetic revelation”. None of these traditions gained admission into any 
of the musannaf compilations. Unlike the traditions about Zayd, the traditions 
about the angels were not subjected to textual manipulation, because, being fo- 
cussed on angels, not on human beings, they were of no use for the purpose of 
fada’il. Therefore, they only survived in the biographical sources, where the 
selection of material was less rigid. 

In Ibn Sa‘d we find a Medinan tradition circulated on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas, who transmits to ‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105) the story of Umm Ay- 
man, Muhammad's nurse. She says that one day Muhammad's uncle Abi 
Talib, as well as his aunts, were angry with the Prophet because he had refused 
to take part in the public veneration of the Meccan idols. Thereafter, Muhammad 
disappeared for a while, and soon returned, overcome with horror, to tell his 
aunts that he feared for his mental fitness. They reassured him, saying that as 
long as he retained his good moral traits, God would never surrender him to 
Satan's grip. He also told them that whenever he approached an idol, a tall per- 
son in white would appear, calling: “Hold back, Muhammad, do not touch it!” 
From then on, so Umm Ayman relates, Muhammad never participated in their 
rituals, till he became a prophet.!5 The same model recurs in the story of 
Muhammad's first revelation, where he again experiences an alarming en- 
counter with the angel and is then encouraged by his wife Khadija (Chapter 5). 
In the present context, the encounter with the angel figures as a preparatory ad- 
dress designed to establish Muhammad's monotheistic frame of mind. 

A short similar tradition was circulated with a Meccan isndad, the Companion 
is again Ibn ‘Abbas, who Is quoted by ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah (Meccan d. AH 
114). Muhammad attends a ritual in front of the idol Isaf, during which he is 


15 Tbn Sa‘d, I, 158. See also Aba Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 186-87 (no. 129). Cf. Andre, Person, 
129. The isndd: Husayn ibn ‘Abdallah fbn ‘Ubaydallah tbn al-‘Abbas (Medinan d. AH 
141) —‘Ikrima¢e_Ibn ‘Abbas¢e-Umm Ayman. 
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seen gazing at the roof of the Ka‘ba. To his worried relatives he says that he has 
just been prohibited from approaching that idol.!6 

In another Medinan tradition of the Companion Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (d. AH 
77), Muhammad is not addressed by the angel, and rather only hears him speak 
to another angel: these two say to each other that they cannot take their place 
behind him, because he has just stroked an idol. Upon hearing this, Muhammad 
decides never to participate again in the festivals of the idolaters.!? There is also 
a similar story of ‘A’isha in which the Prophet relates the event in the first per- 
son. He hears the angels Gabriel and Michael talk regretfully about his pagan 
conduct, and their words make him refrain from ever stroking the idols again. !8 


In another set of traditions in which he expresses his aversion to idolatry in the 
first person, Muhammad's decision to abandon the worship of the idols of 
Quraysh is the result of his own insight. In a Medinan tradition of ‘Urwa ibn al- 
Zubayr (d. AH 94) his statement of self-guidance is addressed to his wife 
Khadija. Muhammad is heard by one of his neighbours telling Khadija that he 
will never worship Allat and al-‘Uzza again. Khadija says: “Leave Allat, and 
leave al-‘Uzza." The neighbour adds that these were the idols they used to wor- 
ship daily before bedtime.'!9 This story likewise appears in none of the 
musannaf compilations. But the fact that the story has the Prophet himself utter 
his own self-guidance indicates again that the idea was once considered per- 
fectly legitimate. However, it also shows that the attachment of a prophetic 
isnad to an account was not always sufficient to guarantee its admission into the 
canonical hadith compilations. 

Finally, there is another statement of Muhammad in the first person about the 
idol al-‘Uzza. Ibn al-Kalbi (d. AH 204) relates that the Prophet said: “I sacri- 
ficed a reddish white ewe to al-‘Uzza when I was following the religion of my 
people.”’2° This statement has attracted the attention of several Islamicists since 


16 The isndd: Talha ibn ‘Amr (Meccan d. AH 152)<‘Ata’ ibn Abi RabahelIbn ‘Abbas. See 
Abit Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 187-88 (no. 130). 

'7 The isnad: Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Dabbi (Kafan d. AH 188)<-Sufyan al-Thawri 
(Kufan d. AH 161)«—‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Aqil (Medinan d. AH 142)¢Jabir {bn 
‘Abdallah. See Abu Ya‘la, HI, nos. 1877-78; Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, Il, 35. See also Andre, 
Person, 128, MJ. Kister, “The Sons of Khadija”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 
16 (1993), 77. 

'® Sce Suyiti, KAasd'is, 1, 222 (from Abd Nu‘aym). 

'9 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 222; V, 362. Sce also Jeffery, “Was Muhammad”, 31," The isndad: 
Har ibn ‘Urwa (Meccan d. AH 146)<—‘Urwa Ibn al- -Zubayr¢—anonymous nelghbour of 

adija. 

® Ibn al-Kalbi, Asnam, 19. 
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Wellhausen first quoted it from Ibn al-Kalbi.2! All of them have observed that it 
implies that Muhammad was an idolater before he became a prophet,?2 but this 
observation misses the initial gist of the statement. The context in which it 
should be understood is guidance, i.e. God’s deliverance of Muhammad from 
polytheism. The statement alludes to the dramatic change which Muhammad, 
with God's guidance and ‘isa, underwent since the days he was following the 
religion of his people till he became a prophet of God. It is significant that im- 
mediately following the above statement of Muhammad, Ibn al-Kalbi records 
the verses from Quran 53:19-—23 in which the three goddesses are declared im- 
potent. , 

As stated above, none of these traditions was accepted into the musannaf 
compilations, where they were all ignored because Muslim scholars drew from 
them the irrelevant, although unavoidable, “historical” conclusion that the 
Prophet had once been an idolater. This did not fit into the concept of the total 
‘isma which was supposed to make Muhammad a monotheist from the very 
first moment of his life. This advanced concept established itself quite early, 
and it is manifest in the earliest extant biographies of Muhammad. He is said to 
have stated his aversion to idols during negotiations with a Jewish trader whom 
he met in Syria while acting as Khadija's agent.23 He makes the same statement 
when he is still a young boy, during his meeting with the hermit Bahira.*4 
Therefore, stories indicating that he still needed guidance before he became a 
prophet had to remain peripheral, 


iI] 


The theme of the preliminary instruction of Muhammad before he assumed the 
prophetic office is not confined to his transition from polytheism to monothe- 
ism. There are also traditions about his moral training . When he is still an ordi- 
nary young man, an external force prevents him from exposing himself in the 
nude, as was the routine among the idolaters. Again, most versions of the story 
about this remained outside the authoritative musannaf compilations, but let us 
begin with those which did gain entrance into them. 


21 Julius Wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentums, 3rd ed. (Berlin, 1961), 34. 

22 See e.g. Andre, Person, 128; Jeffery, “Was Muhammad”, 233-34; Kister, “A Bag of 
Meat”, 275. 

23 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 156. 

24 See the story of Ibn Ishaq in Ibn Hisham, I, 193; Ibn Bukayr, 75. See also Aba Nu‘aym, 
Dala’il, 169 (no. 108); Bayhaqi, Dald’il, II, 28. See also the tradition of al-Waqidi to the same 
effect in Ibn Sa‘d, I, 154. 
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Al-Bukhari and Muslim recorded a version of this story which has the Hijazi 
isnad: ‘Amr ibn Dinar (Meccan d. AH 126)<Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (Medinan 
Companion d. AH 77), and was circulated by Zakariyya ibn Ishaq (Meccan). 
Both al-Bukhari and Muslim recorded it as an illustration of the legal interdic- 
tion to bare one’s body in public,2> and it recurs outside the musannaf 
compilations.26 The young Muhammad, so the tradition goes, participated with 
Quraysh in the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba. He carried stones with the others, and 
his uncle al-‘Abbas suggested that he take off his loincloth and put it on his 
shoulder. so as not to be bruised by the stones he carried. Muhammad followed 
his uncle's advice, but as soon as he took off his cloth, he lost consciousness 
and collapsed. After that day he was never seen naked again. Another version 
with the same isndd was circulated by Ibn Jurayj (Meccan d. AH 150) with 
slight changes in wording. When Muhammad falls to the ground, his eyes are 
fixed to the sky. This version too was recorded by Muslim in the chapter about 
the need to maintain one's modesty in public. Al-Bukhari recorded it in the sec- 
tion entitled Hajj, in the chapter dealing with the fadd’i! of Mecca, as well as in 
the chapters dealing with Muhammad's early years.2’ It also appears outside the 
musannaf compilations.2® There is yet another version outside the musannaf 
books which is likewise circulated under the name of Jabir ibn “Abdallah, 
quoted by Abu [-Zubayr (Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn Tadrus, Meccan d. AH 
126). Jabir states that he heard it directly from the Prophet (akhbarani I- 
nabiyyu).2? In it Muhammad loses his dress unintentionally when he stumbles 
while carrying the stones; al-‘ Abbas plays only a quite neutral role: Muhammad 
asks him to hand him his loincloth, and then covers himself. 

In all other versions, which neither al-Bukhari nor Muslim could accept, 
Muhammad exposes himself of his own volition. One such version was 
recorded by ‘Abd a]l-Razzaq and al-Hakim. The former included it in the “book” 
of pilgrimage, because it forms part of a detailed report about the rebuilding of 
the Ka‘ba. The latter recorded It in the section of Libas (“‘clothing’’).2° Both 
classifications distract the audience from the initial drift of the story. The tradi- 


> Bukhari, Sahih, I, 102 (8:8); Muslim, I, 184 (3, Bab hifz al-‘awra). 

26 See Aba Ya‘ld, IV, no. 2243; Ahmad, Musnad, Il, 310, 333; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, I, 31; 
Abt Nu‘aym, Dald‘il, 188-89 (no. 132); Dhahabi, Sira, 35. 

27 Bukhari, Sahih, IW, 179 (25:42); V, 51 (63:25). 

28 See Ahmad, Musnad, III, 380; Bayhagqi, Dald'il, 11, 32; Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 189 (no. 
133): Ibn Kathir, Biddya, Uf, 287. 

29 The isnad: Ton Lahi‘a (Egyptian d. AH 174)¢~Abai I-Zubayr (Muhammad ibn Muslim ibn 
Tadrus, Meccan d. AH 126)<Jabir ibn ‘AbdallaheProphet. See Fath al-bari, HI, 350 (from 
Tabarani, Abu Nu‘aym). 

“Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, V, 103 (no. 9106); Mustadrak, IV, 179. See also Ahmad, 
Musnad, V, 454, 455. 
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tion is of Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (Basran, d. AH 154), and has the Meccan isndd of 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Uthman ibn Khuthaym (d. AH 132)«-the Companion Abi I- 
Tufayl (‘Amir ibn Wathila, d. AH 110). Here the Prophet not only faints, but 
actually experiences a vision. As soon as he decides to put his loincloth upon 
his shoulder, he hears a voice saying: “Cover your nakedness!” He covers him- 
self, and is never seen naked again. According to al-Hakim, the isndd of this 
tradition is “sound”. 

Al-Hakim has another tradition with the isndd: ‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 
105)<-Ibn ‘Abbas, as quoted by al-Nadr Abt ‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Khazzaz (Kifan).3! In this tradition the time of the event is slightly different. 
The young Muhammad is helping his uncle Abi Talib in some repair works at 
the well of Zamzam. He takes off his loincloth to protect his shoulder, collapses 
to the ground, regains consciousness after a short while, and tells his anxious 
uncle that a person in white came to him, saying: “Cover yourself!” Ibn ‘Abbas 
says that this was his first prophetic vision (awwal ma ra’ahu I-nabiyyu [s] 
mina |-nubuwwa). His nakedness was never seen again after that day. This 
tradition too may be found outside the musannaf compilations, including an 
awa’il book. 

Another version of the ‘IkrimaeIbn ‘Abbas tradition was circulated by 
Simak ibn Harb (Kifan d. AH 123). In it Ibn ‘Abbas hears the story directly 
from his father al-‘ Abbas, who acts as an eyewitness. Al-‘Abbas speaks in the 
first person, telling how he and his nephew Muhammad carried stones with the 
rest of Quraysh when the Ka‘ba was renovated. They all took off their loin- 
cloths and put them on their shoulders. Suddenly he saw Muhammad fall to the 
ground, gazing at the sky. Soon the Prophet got up, put his cloth on, and told 
al-‘Abbas that he had just been forbidden to walk naked. Al-‘ Abbas decided not 
to talk about this incident, lest people should think that Muhammad had gone 
mad (majniin).33 | 

The biographical sources have further versions in which Muhammad takes 
off hls loincloth of his own accord. One such version appears already in [bn 
Ishaq,?4 where the event is related in the first person as a story of the Prophet 
himself. Ibn Ishaq recorded it as an illustration of how God protected 


3! Mustadrak, VV, 179. Cf. Fath al-bari, ill, 350. 

32 See Ibn Abi ‘Asim, Awd’il, no. 139 (under the heading of Muhammad's first prophetic 
sign). See also Abi Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 190 (no. 135). Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 157 (without the part 
about Abi Talib and Zamzam). 

33 See Kashf al-astar, If, no. 1158; Ibn Bukayr, 79; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, If, 32-33, Abu 
Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 189-90 (no. 134); fbn Kathir, Bidaya, J, 287; Fath al-bari, Hl, 350. 

4 Ibn Hisham, I, 194-95; Ibn Bukayr, 79. See also Bayhagqi, Dala’il, 11, 31-32; Ibn Kathir, 
Biddya, II, 287. 
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Muhammad during his early years, when he was still in the state of jahiliyya. 
The situation in this particular story is not building, but rather playing. 
Muhammad plays with other boys and carries stones with them for the game. 
When he takes off his loincloth, an unseen person strikes him and says: “Put on 
your loincloth!” He puts it on, thus being the only boy dressed. In the version 
of al-Waqidi, the scene is again set in the rebuilding of the Ka‘ba, and related in 
the third person. Having taken off his cloth, Muhammad is thrown to the 
ground and hears a voice say: “Cover your nakedness” (‘awrataka). This is the 
first time he was addressed [by an angel].°5 Then Aba Talib suggests that he 
put his loincloth on his head, but Muhammad refuses, saying that he was only 
thrown to the ground because he had taken it off.36 


All these traditions comprise elements of a typical guidance story. God's 
preliminary protection of Muhammad against the sins of the jadhiliyya is so 
intense that it even assumes the form of an actual vision involving fainting. 
Nevertheless, none of these traditions was accepted into the more authoritative 
musannaf compilations, because the concept of the ‘isma is still too flimsy in 
them. It is only focussed on guidance, not on total immunity. The advanced 
view of Muhammad's total ‘isa could not tolerate the idea that he could ever 
have been seen naked in public. As seen above, the only version which al- 
Bukhari and Muslim could accept was the one in which the idea of taking off 
his loincloth is not his own, but that of an elderly uncle, namely, al-“ Abbas. 


IV 


There is one more guidance scene with the primitive form of ‘isma which only 
gained entrance to Ibn Hibban's Sahih and al-Hakim's Mustadrak. Muhammad 
again contemplates something which he does not know is wrong, and only 
gives up his intention after being externally prevented from carrying it out. The 
topic here is the seeking of unlawful sexual pleasure. 

fbn Hibban and al-Hakim record a tradition to this effect which ihey quote 
from Ibn Ishaq and trace back to ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib.7’ The story takes place 
when Muhammad is a shepherd (an essential theme in the early years of many 
prophets). He speaks in the first person, saying that he had only twice thought 
of resorting to the women whom the idolaters used to visit, but each time God 


35 fa-kdna dhalika awwala ma niidiya. 

% Tbn Sa‘d, 1. 145 (Waqidi). 

7 The isndd: Muhammad ibn ‘Abdallah fbn Qays ibn Makhramae al-Hasan ibn 
Muhammad ibn ‘Alie-his fathere—his grandfather, ‘Ali. See Mustadrak, IV, 245 (Tawba wa- 
inaba); Tbn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6272. 
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protected him from it. One night he asked his friend to look after his flock, 
while he went to Mecca for his pleasures. As he entered Mecca he heard sounds 
of music coming from a house where a wedding party was taking place. He 
stopped to listen, but God made him deaf to the music, and he fell asleep till the 
sun rose. The same events took place on another night, when he went to Mecca 
for the same purpose. From then on he never thought of seeking such jdahili 
nightly enjoyments again. The tradition {s recorded in the biographical sources 
as well, and may be found in Ibn Bukayr's recension of the Sira of Ibn 
Ishaq.38 Ibn Hisham, however, expunged it from his own version of Ibn 
Ishaq. The authoritative musannaf compilations also ignored it, which again ac- 
cords with their general tendency to adapt the early years of Muhammad to the 
more advanced dogma of his total ‘isyna. 


V 


Apart from traditions relating the actual shift of Muhammad from jahiliyya to 
Islam, there are further indications of the idea of guidance which were likewise 
denied wide circulation. These are traditions about Muhammad's pre-prophetic 
period which focus on the contrast which already existed between the divinely 
protected youth and his fellow tribesmen. The underlying idea of these tradi- 
tions is that even while Muhammad was still following the religion of his peo- 
ple, he was already distinct from them in his morals and ritual conduct. 

The following passage is recorded in Yiinus ibn Bukayr's recension of Ibn 
Ishaq’s biography of the Prophet, and is also cited by al-Waqidi on the author- 
ity of the Medinan Dawid ibn al-Husayn (d. AH 135).3? The passage sum- 
marises Muhammad's early years with his uncle Abu Talib: 


The messenger of God grew up, God protecting him and keeping him away from the 
filth of the jahiliyya and from its vices, for the sake of the honour and the misston 
which He had in store for him, while he was still following the reltgton of his people 
(wa-huwa ‘ald dini gqawmihi). Consequently, he became the most perfect young man 
in Quraysh—in manhood, in outer appearance, in noble manners, tn granting protec- 
tion, in character...—to the extent that he was only known among his fellow tribes- 
men as al-amin (“trustworthy”).4° 


38 Ibn Bukayr, 79. See also Suhayli, Rawd, I, 19; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1126-27 (II, 279); 
Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11, 33-34; Abi Nu‘aym, Dald’il, 186 (no. 128); Suyati, KAasd'is, 1, 219: 
Ibn Kathir, Biddya, I], 287~88; Kashf al-astar, III, no. 2403; Majma’ al-zawa’id, VIM, 229. 

39 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 121. 

4 Ibn Bukayr, 78. Cf. Guillaume, “New Light”, 20. See also Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 30. Cf. 
the discussion of this statement in Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 289. 
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The early biographies have more specific illustrations of the singular position of 
Muhammad among his fellow tribesmen. The most typical example is 
Muhammad's participation in the rites of the pilgrimage at ‘Arafa, a place out- 
side the sacred territory of Mecca. This site was only frequented by the non- 
Meccan Arabs; the Meccans (Quraysh) confined themselves to the sacred places 
inside the territory of Mecca and regarded themselves as hums, those whose 
devotional practices during the hajj were only focussed on Mecca and the 
Ka‘ba.*! There were, however, some exceptions. It is related that the Qurashi 
Shayba ibn Rabi‘a did take part in the rites at ‘Arafa.42 In Islam, participation in 
the ceremony (usually called wuqitf, ‘‘standing [before God]’’) at ‘Arafa is con- 
sidered a most pious act, one of the relics of the ancient monotheistic heritage of 
Abraham. Accordingly, the well-known hanif Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl is said 
not to have only abandoned the worship of the idols and other pagan customs, 
but also to have taken part in the wugzif at ‘Arafa.43 

As for Muhammad, the story about his own participation in the wugif there 
is usually circulated on the authority of the Medinan Companion Jubayr ibn 
Mut'im (d. AH 58), who speaks in the first person as an eyewitness. The earli- 
est version of Jubayr's story was recorded by Ibn Ishaq, but it only survives in 
the recension of Ibn Bukayr;44 Ibn Hisham chose to avoid it for reasons which 
will soon become clear. Jubayr relates that he saw Muhammad perform the 
wrquf in “Arafa when the latter was still following the religion of his people 
(wa-huwa ‘ald dint qawmihi). Jubayr adds that Muhammad was the only 
member of his tribe to take part in the rite; this was due to God's guidance, 
which had led him to do the right thing. This story illustrates the unique posi- 
tion of Muhammad among his people, even while he still shared their religion. 
Already at that early stage, God inspired him towards the right way of conduct. 

This setting of the story did not gain wide circulation: its intrinsic concept of 
‘tsa was too primitive, being focussed just on guidance, not on total immu- 
nity, and thus not eliminating a phase of paganism in Muhammad's life. The 
clause “while he was still following the religion of his people” (wa-huwa ‘ald 


t See e.g. M.J. Kister, “Mecca and Tamim”, Journal of the Economic and Social History 
of the Orient 8 (1965), 138; Uri Rubin, ‘The Ka‘ba: Aspects of its Ritual Functtons”, 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 8 (1986), 127. 

2 See Waqidi. III, 1102, a tradition with the isndd: Misa ibn Ya‘qab (Medinan)< his 
patemal unclee—‘ Abdallah Ibn al-Walid lbn ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affaine—Asma’ bint Abi Bakr. 

*3 See Ibn Sa‘d, II, 380 (from al-Waqidi). The isndd: Misa ibn Maysara al-Dili 
(Medinan)¢—Abia Bakr ibn ‘Ubaydallah ibn Abi Mulayka (Meccan)¢—Hujayr ibn Abi [hab 
(Meccan Companion). 

** See Ibn Bukayr, 98. See also Bayhaqi, Dald'‘i!, 11, 37. The isndd: ‘Abdallah tbn Abi Bakr 
ibn Muhammad ibn “Amr ibn Hazm (Medinan d. AH 135)e‘Uthman tbn Abi Sulayman 
(Meccan)¢—-Nafi’ ibn Jubayr (Medinan d. AH 99)<—Jubayr tbn Mut'im. 
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dini gawmihi) could not be repeated by traditionists who in the meantime had 
become aware of the advanced form of the concept of Muhammad's total ‘isma 
from idolatry. For them, no tradition about the Prophet could contain such a 
clause, whatever the context. Consequently, in some sources in which the same 
tradition is quoted from Ibn Ishaq, the clause wa-huwa ‘ald dini gawmihi is 
entirely missing.4> In the recension of Ibn Hisham the whole story of Jubayr 
was avoided, and in the above passage about the Prophet's early years with 
Abu Talib, the crucial clause wa-huwa ‘ald dini qawmthi was cut out, surviv- 
ing only in the recension of Yinus ibn Bukayr.*6 

Moreover, sometimes the problematic clause of Ibn Ishaq's version of 
Jubayr's story was replaced by a different indication of the time which was less 
offensive to the dogma of the total ‘isma. This emendation even made this tra- 
dition acceptable to some authors of the musannaf compilations. Thus, in the 
section dealing with the rites of the pilgrimage to Mecca (Mandsik) in the Sahih 
of Ibn Khuzyama, Ibn Ishaq's tradition only has the neutral chronological indi- 
cation: “during the Jahiliyya” (ff [-jahiliyya), which says nothing of 
Muhammad's own religion at that time.’ In the version of Ibn [shaq's tradition 
recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal, Jubayr sees Muhammad perform the wuqtif in 
‘Arafa “before he began to receive prophetic revelations” (gabla an yunzala 
ilayhi), which is also vague enough.*® This particular version was accepted by 
al-Hakim into the section of the pilgrimage rites of his Mustadrak.*9 

Apart from that of Ibn Ishaq, there are other traditions with the story of 
Jubayr, all of them harmless enough to be admitted into the sections on the Aajj 
in several musannaf compilations. None of them says that the event took place 
before Muhammad became a prophet, thus excluding any doubts as to his reli- 
gious state of mind at that time. In the Mustadrak of al-Hakim the above tradi- 
tion of Ibn Ishaq is followed by a tradition with the Meccan isndd: Ibn Jurayj 
(‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, d. AH 150)<his fathere-Jubayr ibn 
Mut‘im.°o Jubayr says that he saw Muhammad at ‘Arafa, “after (1!) he began 
receiving revelations” (ba‘da ma unzila ilayhi). The idea of guidance dis- 
appeared from this version without trace. 

The same applies to the most prevalent tradition recorded in the musannaf 
compilations. It has the Meccan isndd: Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna (d. AH 196)<-‘Amr 
ibn Dinar (d. AH 126)Muhammad ibn Jubayr ibn Mut‘im (Medinan)<Jubayr 


4S Eg. Fakihi, V, 35 (no. 2788); Tabarani, Kabir, Il, nos. 1577, 1578. 
46 Ibn Hisham, I, 194. 

47 Ibn Khuzayma, Sahih, 1V, 257-58 (no. 2823). 

48 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 82. Cf. Waqidi, TH, 1102. 

49 Mustadrak, I, 482. 

50 fhid. See also Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 84; Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1598. 
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ibn Mut‘im, and bears no indication of time. Jubayr sees Muhammad at “Arafa, 
and merely wonders what brings him there, as he was a member of the hums, 
for whom ‘Arafa was not one of the stations of the hajj.>! | 

The long-developing sensitivity to Muhammad's integrity, as the model of 
the perfect Muslim, has thus caused the rejection of the innocent early story 
about God's guidance of the pagan Muhammad, in which only a simple concept 
of ‘isa is already embedded. 


VI 


The idea of God's guidance, with which Muhammad was blessed while still 
adhering to “the religion of his people” (din qawmihi), was also read into some 
passages of the Quran. But the Quranic link which was supposed to provide 
more authority for the notion did not help much either. The Muslims soon de- 
ployed the tool of exegesis (tafsir) to suppress the notion of guidance, in 
favour of that of the total immunity. 


The idea of din qawmihi was read into Quran 93:7. This verse reads: 


wa-wajadaka dallan fa-hadd: “He found you erring and guided [you}.” 

For the interpretation of the “error” in which the Quranic prophet was found, 
and of the guidance which redeemed him of that error, the early exegetes im- 
ported from Muhammad's biographies the idea of din gawmihi. The interpreta- 
tion of the Kufan al-Suddi (d. AH 128) reads: 


wa-wajadaka dallan—kana ‘ald amri qgawmihi arba‘ina ‘aman: “He found you er- 
ring—he (i.e. Muhammad) adhered to the affair of his people for 40 years.”"52 


This interpretation restricts the verse to the 40 years of the pre-prophetic period 
of Muhammad's life. Al-Suddi seems to maintain that the guidance of God re- 
ferred to in the verb fa-hadd stands for God's guidance which He bestowed 


3! See Darimi, I], no 1878 (5:49); Bukhari, Sahih, Il, 199 (25:91); Muslim, IV, 44 (15: 
Bab fi l-wuqiif....); Nasa‘t, Kubrda, Il, 424 (no. 4009 [28:201}): Ibn Hibban, Sahih, [X, no. 
3849; Bayhaqi, Sunan, V, 113. Outside the musannaf compilations the tradition may be found 
in Fakihi, V, 35-36 (no. 2789); Humaydi, Musnad, I, no. 559; Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 80; 
Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1556; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, 11, 289. 

2 Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 149. See also Zajjaj, V, 340; Ibn ‘Atlyya, XVI, 322; Razi, XXXI, 
215 (al-Suddi); Qurtubi, XX, 99 (Kalbi, Suddi). Some modem scholars have already discussed 
this statement of al-Suddi, without, however, being aware of its significance. See e.g. Andre, 
Person. 127-28; Birkeland, Lord, 28-29. 
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upon Muhammad when He found him “erring”’, i.e. adhering to the din of his 
tribe. According to al-Suddi, then, the Quranic verse may be rendered: “God 
found you a pagan, and guided you [while still a pagan}.” This is the exact re- 
flection of the idea of the above traditions of Ibn Ishaq. 

But the interpretation of al-Suddi could not prevail. Like the above tradi- 
tions, it could not be harmonized with the dogma of the total ‘isma which 
eventually established itself. The implication that Muhammad once adhered to 
the religion of his people was suppressed in later versions of Ibn Ishaq’s tradi- 
tions, and the same had to be done concerning the interpretation of al-Suddi. 
The “pagan” insinuation inherent in this interpretation had to be eliminated; so 
for this purpose, the interpretation of al-Suddi was reinterpreted. Al- 
Zamakhshari (d. AH 538) says that the Prophet only adhered to the “affair’’ 
(amr) of his people in the sense that he shared their ignorance of the “revealed 
sciences’ (‘ulm sam'‘tyya), i.e. the practical laws, not in the sense that he 
shared their disbelief.in God. The latter denotation, he adds, is incredible be- 
cause prophets are supposed to be immune to disbelief, before their first revela- 
tion as well as after it.>9 

Already before al-Zamakhshari another way of reinterpretation was pursued, 
one in which the “error” was shifted from Muhammad to his contemporary 
polytheists. Commenting on the dal! passage, al-Mawardi (d. AH 450) says: 
“He found your people in error and directed you towards guiding them.” Al- 
Mawardi goes on to observe that “this is the sense of the words of al-Suddi” 
(wa-hadhaé ma‘nd gawli |-Suddi).°4 For al-Mawardi, then, dall does not mean 
“erring”, but rather “dwelling among erring people”. He reads this meaning into ~ 
the interpretation of al-Suddi, thus making the Prophet innocent of error. Other 
commentators interpreted the words of al-Suddi in the same manner.>? This 
way of looking at the Quranic dail passage also exists as an independent inter- 
pretation already known to al-Farra’ (d. AH 207) and al-Tabari (wajadaka fi 
gawmin dulldlin fa-haddaka, “found you among erring people and guided 
you”).°5 This view is attributed to (Ibn al-Sa'ib) al-Kalbi (d. AH 146),°7 and 
recurs in Shi‘i commentaries.*8 


53Cf. Zamakhshari, IV, 264-65; Qurtubi, XVI, 59 (on 42:52). 

54 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 3). 

55 See e.g. Qurjubi, XX, 97. 

$6 Farra’, III, 274; Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 149. See also Samarqandi, Tafsir, IIf, 487. The 
same idea was also traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas. See Suyiti, Durr, VI, 362 (from [bn 
Mardawayhi): wajadaka bayna dallina fa-stanqadhaka min dalalatihim. 

57 See Ibn ‘Atiyya, XVI, 322; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, TX, 159; Razi, XXXI, 215. 

38 Tijsi, Tabydn, X, 369 (3); Tabarsi, Majma‘, XXX, 137 (3). 
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Nevertheless, in this kind of interpretation the Quranic fa-hadd (“guided”) is 
still understood in the sense of fa-haddka (“guided you”), which could imply 
that the Prophet himself needed guidance, just like the other “erring people” 
(dullal).99 This was soon straightened out. In another version of the same in- 
terpretation, recorded by al-Samarqandi (d. AH 375), fa-hada is interpreted as 
fa-haddhum bika, “He (i.e. God) guided them through you.”’6° 

A new variant reading (qird’ a) of the Quranic dall verse was eventually cir- 
culated which reflected precisely this idea: 


wa-wajadaka dallun fa-hudiya: “an erring person found you and was guided [by 
6! 
you}. 


The same line of thought is preserved in another interpretation in which the 
Quranic dall is shifted from the active to the passive sense, being said to indi- 
cate madlual ‘anka, “missed [by others]”, i.e. he was unknown (khdmil al- 
dhikr),.®2 Dall was also explained as denoting dalla, i.e. a “solitary tree” 
(shajara farida) in the desert by which people find their way, or a lost sheep 
searched for by the people. ® 


Apart from recasting the interpretation of al-Suddi, the exegetes had recourse to 
other interpretations which provided the Quranic dal! with an inoffensive non- 
pagan sense. Many of these interpretations were based on the evidence of the 
Quran itself. Verse 42:52 states that before the “Spirit” (a/-riith) was revealed to 
him, the Prophet lacked knowledge (md kunta tadri) of the “book” (kitab) and 
of the ‘‘creed”’ (imdn). This statement was ideal for the desired non-pagan inter- 
pretation of the Quranic dail: before he became a prophet, Muhammad naturally 
was aware neither of the contents of the Quran (Kitab), nor of the components 
of the Islamic creed (imdn). Thus he was ignorant, but not pagan. Most ex- 
egetes, beginning with Yahya ibn Sallam (d. AH 200), refer to this verse in their 


*9 See Riazi, XXXI, 215: wajadaka dallan, ya'nt kafiran fi qawmin dullal. See also Ton 
‘Atlyya, XVI, 322; Tusi. Tabyan, X, 369 (3): wajadaka fi qawmin dullal, ay, fa-ka-annaka 
wahidun minhum. 

60 Samarqandi, Tafsir, 111, 487. See also Razi, XX X1, 216 (10); Qurtubi, XX, 97. 

61 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294; Qurtubi, XX, 99; Birkeland, Lord, 31. 

62 See Ibn ‘Atiyya, XVI, 322; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, IX, 159; Tha‘alibi, IV, 423 
(from Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Tirmidhi and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya). See also the Shi‘i 
tafstrs of Tasi, Tabydn, X, 369 (4); Tabarsi, Majma‘', XXX, 138 (7). And cf. Lisdn, s.v. 
d.l.l. (V, 2603): wa-aslu |-daldl al-ghaybiiba. 

53 See Razi, XXXI, 216 (6). See also Qurtubi, XX, 98-99; Tha‘alibi, IV, 423 (from al- 
Tha‘labi). And see Tabarsi, Majma‘, XXX, 138 (from al-‘Ayyashi); Qummi, Tafsir, II, 426, 
426-27. Cf. Lisan, s.v. 0.1.1. (IV, 2602): al-kalima al-hakima dallatu l-mu' min. 
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interpretation of the ddl/ passage. They explain that Muhammad was dail in the 
sense that he was ignorant of the contents of the Quran, or the laws, or of the 
nature of his prophetic office, etc.§4 

Later commentators added other Quranic verses serving the same aim. They 
adduced Quran 16:78, which states that “God brought you knowing nothing out 
of your mothers’ wombs’’,® and Quran 12:3, which states that before the reve- 
lation of the Quran, the Prophet was ‘one of the heedless” (min al-ghdfilin). 
The latter verse was the basis of the interpretation of dall as ghdfil, i.e. “not 
being ambitious”, “not aspiring [to become a prophet]’’.©¢ The word daldlika of 
Quran 12:95, perceived as “your love’, was adduced for the interpretation that 
dall means “loving”, i.e. Muhammad was in a state of love for God, and of 
yearning for His guidance, and God guided him to serve his beloved God by 
teaching him the law (shari‘a).°’ Or, that Muhammad's love was originally for 
his uncle Abi Talib, i.e. for a human object, till God diverted it towards Him- 
self.68 The word dalaind of Quran 32:10,.taken to mean “we lost our way” was 
used for dd// in the sense of “lost” (among the kuffdr of Mecca), so that fa- 
hada implies that God supported Muhammad in his struggle against them, or 
distinguished him from them.®? 

Some verses, however, were adduced for the interpretation of dail as refer- 
ring to situations of Muhammad's prophetic period, not the pre-prophetic one. 
Quran 2:144 (“We have seen you turning your face about in the heaven....’’) 
was adduced for the explanation of d@/! in the sense of searching for the right 
direction of prayer (qibla).’° Quran 16:44, where the Prophet is requested to 
explain to the people what has been sent down to them, was the origin of the 
interpretation that da// denoted Muhammad's embarrassment concerning the 
correct understanding of the Quranic revelations.”! 


64 See Yahya ibn Sallam, fol. 395; Huwwari, IV, 513-14; Zajjij, V, 339-40; Mawardi, 
Nukat, VJ, 294 (nos. 1-2); Wahidi, Wasit, fol. 336a; Samarqandi, Tafsir, UI, 487; Baghawi, 
Ma‘alim, V, 589; Zamakhshari, [V, 264; Ibn ‘Athyya, XVI, 322; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, 
1X, 158; Razi, XXXI, 215-16 (1); Qurtubi, XX, 96-97; Tha‘alibi, IV, 423; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 1V, 523. 

63 Razi, XXXI, 216 (7). 

6 Ihid., XXXI, 216 (8); Qurtubi, XX, 96 (refers also to 20:52). 

67 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 9); Razi, XXXI, 217 (14); Qurtubi, XX, 97; Tha‘alibi, 
{V, 423 (from Ibn ‘Ata’). 

68 Qurtubi, XX, 98 (from Abi Bakr al-Warraq). 

69 Ravi, XXXI, 216 (5); Qurtubi, XX, 99. Close to this meaning is the interpretation of 
dail in the sense of dd’i‘, L.e. lost within his people and rejected as a leader. See Mawardi, 
Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 8); Razi, XXXI, 217 (16); Qurtubi, XX, 97. 

7 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 6); Razi, XXXI, 216 (12). See also Qurtubi, XX, 97. 

11 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 7); Qurtubi, XX, 98; Tha‘alibi, IV, 423 (‘Iyad from al- 
Junayd, d. AH 298). 
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The term dal! was further explained in the sense of “forgetful”. This was 
based on Quran 2:282: ...an tadilla ihdahumd fa-tudhakkira ihdahuma I- 
ukhrd...., “if one of the two women forgets, let the other one remind her.”’?2 
Certain sira episodes were sometimes imported for the illustration of this 
meaning. It was related by some that the dall verse referred to his ascension to 
heaven (the mi‘raj), during which Muhammad forgot the words he should have 
used for praising God.’3 Others suggested that the Quran refers to his forget- 
fulness concerning the istithnd’ (saying in shd’a [lah, “God willing’) when he 
promised to answer “tomorrow” some questions posed to him.’4 


Apart from verses of the Quran, the exegetes used various scenes from the sira 
to provide the Quranic dal/ with an inoffensive non-pagan sense. In Ibn Ishaq 
there is a story to the effect that after Muhammad had spent some time with his 
wet-nurse, Halima, in the tribe of Sa‘d, she brought him back to Mecca, and the 
boy lost her (adallaha) in the crowd. People initiated a search, till finally he 
was retrieved by Waraqa ibn Nawfal and “another man” (identified in other 
traditions as Abu Jahl), who brought him to his grandfather, ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib.’5> The exegetes did not fail to import this story, in which the word 
adallaha could so readily become a linking word to the Quranic dal! verse. This 
episode first occurs in the exegesis of the dall verse in a tradition of al-Kalbi (d. 
AH 146), Ibn Ishaq's contemporary. It is traced back either to Abt Salih 
(Badham, a mawila, or “client”, of Umm Hani’), or to ‘Ikrima (d. AH 105). The 
story of the wet-nurse and the lost Muhammad is glossed here by the statement: 
‘And this is [the meaning of] the verse: wa-wajadaka dallan fa-hadd.’® The 
same episode recurs in the interpretation of the dal verse in Jater tafsirs,”’ in- 
cluding Shi‘i ones.’8 The application of this particular story to the Quranic dall 
verse made it mean: “He found you losing your way” (dail ‘an al-tariq). 

This concrete sense of the Quranic verse was anchored by the exegetes in 
some other pre-prophetic episodes which they imported from Muhammad's bi- 


” Mawardi, Nukat, V1, 294 (no. 5); Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, 1X, 159 (quoting Tha‘lab). 

73 RAzi, XXX], 217 (18). 

14 Qurtubi, XX, 97. 

3 Ton Hisham, I, 176. See also Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, II, 277 (Ibn Ishiq); Andra, Person, 34. 
In other versions the boy ts found by Abi Mas‘iid al-Thagafi. See Khargishi (MS Br. Lib.), 
fol. 39b. 

© Baladhuri, Ansdb, 1, 95. Birkeland (Lord, 32) claims wrongly that this interpretation 
represents “opinions which had originated in the time after a{-Tabari”. 

” See Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 589; Zamakhshari, 1V, 264-65; Ibn ‘Atlyya, XVI, 322: Razi, 
XXXI, 216 (2, 3); Qurtubi, XX, 97, 97-98: Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, 1X, 158. Cf. Ibn 
Qutayba, Mushkil, 457. 

8 Tabarsi, Majma‘, XXX, 137-38 (4, 5). 
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ography. One of them is the journey to Syria which Muhammad made with 
Maysara, Khadija's agent.’? The imported version of the story of this journey 
is recorded on the authority of Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (d. AH 100), and first ap- 
pears in the exegesis of the dall verse in the Tafsir of al-Baghawi (d. AH 516). 
Iblis leads Muhammad's camel astray, and Gabriel blows the devil off to a dis- 
tant place (India; other versions say Abyssinia), and restores Muhammad to the 
caravan.®° The expulsion of Iblis by Gabriel whenever the former tries to harm 
Muhammad is an independent motif, figuring in other contexts as well.®! 

Later exegetes, like al-Razi (d. AH 607), imported from Muhammad's early 
years further situations by which they provided the Quranic dall with other non- 
religious meanings. One such meaning was dadllan ‘an umitir al-dunyd, 
“detached from worldly matters”. This was based by the exegetes on those 
chapters in the biography of Muhammad where he becomes Khadija's employee 
and starts conducting her commercial affairs.82 It was explained that the 
Quranic dall signifies his withdrawn state of mind before Khadija hired him,*? 

Another sense attached to the Quranic da/l was supported by the reports 
about the marriage bond which had existed among Muhammad's daughters and 
pagan men from the tribe of Quraysh. According to the early biographical tradi- 
tions, the Prophet married off his daughters Ruqayya and Umm Kulthum to the 
sons of Abi Lahab.84 This situation of legal ties with mushrikun 
(‘‘polytheists’”) was incorporated into the exegesis of the Quranic da/l verse by 
Tha‘lab (d. AH 291).85 

Apart from episodes from the pre-prophetic period, the exegetes used sira 
chapters from the prophetic period as well. Al-Razi and others imported the 
stories of Muhammad's first prophetic visions. It was explained that the 
Quranic dall verse referred to Muhammad's fear of the angel, and to his even- 
tual soothing by God (fa-hada, “and guided [you]’”, obviously being interpreted 
here in the sense of fa-hadda’ a, “and calmed [you]’’).®¢ 


79E g. Ibn Hisham, I, 199-201; Ibn Bukayr, 81, 114; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 129-31, 156-57. 

80 Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 589; Zamakhshari, [V, 265, Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, IX, 159 
(3); Razi, XXXI, 216 (4); Qurtubi, XX, 97 (Sa‘id ibn Jubayr); [bn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 523: 
The same is recorded in Shi‘i compilations. See Tabarsi, Majma‘, XXX, 138 (6). 

81 Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 136; Majma‘ al-zawa'id, VUI, 232 (thrown to the river 
Jordan); Khargishi (MS Tlibingen), fol. 68a (to India). 

82 For which see, for example, Ibn Hisham, I, 198-201. 

83 Razi, XXXI, 217 (15). And cf. Birkeland, Lord, 32-33. 

84 See Ibn Hisham, II, 306-307; Ibn Sa‘d, VIII, 36-37; Baladhuri, Ansdb, 1, 401; Ton 
Qutayba, Ma‘drif, 62. See also Kister, “The Sons of Khadija”, 72, 74. 

85 Tha‘lab, Majdlis, 398. See also Ibn ‘Atiyya, XVI, 322 (from Tha'‘lab). 

8 Razi, XXXI, 217 (13). 
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The mi'‘rdj, i.e. Muhammad's nocturnal ascent to heaven, was again made a 
sahab of our verse. It was said that the verse referred to his inability to find his 
way to heaven, till God guided him to heaven on the night of the mi‘raj.87 

Muhammad's hijra from Mecca to Medina was imported too; this, of 
course, changed the chronology of revelations.88 In the imported version, 
which is only found in one Shi‘i compilation, a linking word of the root d.L.f. 
seems to have been installed: “When Muhammad made the hijra to Medina, he 
and his guide lost their way” (...dalla fi |-tariq, wa-dalla daliluhu).®? In an- 
other interpretation, the dall verse is said to refer to Muhammad's inability to 
perform the hijra because he had been captured by Quraysh, which caused him 
distress and perplexity till, finally, God gave him permission to depart from 
Mecca and made him succeed in all his enterprises.” In the original narrative of 
the Aijra as recorded in the early siras, God's permission is indeed men- 
tioned,?! but Muhammad's perplexity was something that was only added to 
the story for obvious exegetic aims. 

Finally, al-Razi records an interpretation based not on the sira but on the 
(Shi‘i) dogma of tagivya (‘dissimulation”), which restores the Quranic dail to 
its older sense of pre-prophetic religious erring, but maintains that the Prophet 
only pretended to be a pagan, so as to avoid open conflict with his fellow 
tribesmen. : 


All these interpretations are the result of the effort of the exegetes to adapt the 
Quranic dal/ to the dogma of Muhammad's total ‘isa. This they tried to 
achieve by offering various kinds of interpretations designed to replace the in- 
terpretation of al-Suddi, the only one to preserve the notion of din qawmthi. 
The result was suppression of the entire idea of guidance. 


87 Ihid., XX XI, 217 (17); Qurtubi, XX, 98. 

*® Sarat al-Duhda ts generally constdered Meccan, but sometimes Medinan as well. See Ibn 
al-Durays, Fada’‘il, 35 (from Ibn Juray}). 

*° Tasi, Tabydn, X, 369 (5). Al-Tisi notes that assuming Sira 93 is Meccan, the verse is 
predicting future events. 

°° Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 294 (no. 4); Razi, XXXI, 216 (11); Qurtubi, XX, 97; Tasi, 
Tabyan, X, 369 (5). 

°! "Urwa tbn al-Zubayr, for example, relates that Muhammad came to Abi Bakr asking him 
to accompany him, on the day Allah “permitted” (adhina) him to make the hijra. See Ibn 
Hisham, IT, 128-29. 

% Razi, XXX1, 217 (19). 
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The dal! verse (93:7) is by no means the only Quranic passage into which the 
idea of guidance could be read. Another suitable verse occurs in 94:2:93 


...wa-wada'‘na ‘anka wizraka: “and We have removed your burden from you.” 


Al-Dabhak ibn Muzahim (of Khurdsan, d. AH 102) explains that the “burden” 
; (wizr) which was lifted from the Prophet was his “polytheism” (al-shirk).94 
~ This interpretation links the verse to the idea of guidance: Muhammad was 

blessed by God, who redeemed him of idolatry. This is the very same idea re- 

flected in the above sira stories containing various instances in which this 
guidance is administered to Muhammad through various agents. 

But as in all the above cases, this interpretation did not gain wide circulation; 
Muslim scholars soon. stripped the interpretation of its positive significance, fo- 
cussing their attention on the bare allusion to the stage of paganism in the 
Prophet's life. As elsewhere, the insinuation that Muhammad was once a poly- 
theist could not last, Therefore, it is clear why the word shirk, “polytheism”, is 
missing from all other interpretations of the same verse. This loaded word was 
replaced by several different, vaguer, phrases. 

Already in the interpretations of some of al-Dahhak's contemporaries, the 
“burden” (wizr) with which Muhammad was laden is only referred to as his 
‘‘sin” or “sins” (dhanb, dhundb) in the Jahiliyya. This is how the interpretation 
of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110) was formulated,?> as well as that of Mujahid 
(d. AH 104).96 The latter interpretation is the one repeated by al-Bukhari.?’ Al- 
Farra’ (d. AH 207) says that the “burden” which was taken off is the “fault’’ 
(ithm) of the Jahiliyya.?® 

Others avoided even the word jdhiliyya. Thus Ibn Zayd (Medinan d. AH 
182) says that the “burden” is the “sin” (dhanb) of Muhammad “before he be- 
came a prophet’’.99 In their effort to avoid allusion to polytheism others used the 
word “faults” (adnds), again without marking it as ja@hili, merely saying that 


93Cf, Andre, Person, 132; Birkeland, Lord, 40-42, 45-49. 

% Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 150 (no. 4). The isndd: Abd: Mu‘ adh (al-Fad! ibn Khalid, of Marw. 
d. AH 211)¢~‘Ubayd fbn Sulaymane—al-Dahhak ibn Muzihim (of Khurasan. d. AH !02). 

9S The interpretation of al-Hasan is quoted in Yahya tbn Sallam, fol. 395 (wa-hiya I- 
dhunith allati kanat ‘alayhi fi |-jahiliyya). See also Huwwari, IV, 515 (from Tafsir al- 
Hasan), Nahhas, I'rab, V, 252. 

% Mujahid, 11, 767 (dhanbaka fi |-jahiliyya). 

7 Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 213 (65, Sara 94). 

8 Farra’, I, 275. 

9 See Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 150 (no. 5, dhanbuhu qahla an yunabba’). 
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they were “before the age of 40”.!©0 The clause “in the Jahiliyya” was also 
omitted from the above interpretation of Mujahid, as represented in Tabari's 
Tafsir, leaving only the word dhanbaka, “your sin”.!°! The words “sin” 
(dhanb), or “sins” (dhunib), also appear alone, without being marked as 
jahili, in the interpretations of Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)!02 and Muqatil (d. 
AH 150).!9 Other such interpretations use another Arabic term signifying 
“fault” (ithm), sometimes with reference to Quran 48:2.!04 The words “error 
and forgetfulness” (AAara’ wa-sahw’) are employed as well.!95 Al-Zamakhshari 
preferred the word faratdt, which likewise denotes “errors’”.!95 He also 
recorded an interpretation according to which the “burden” was no more than 
the Prophet's ignorance of the religious laws (of which he could not have been 
aware before he became a prophet). Al-Razi added some other suggestions in 
the same vein: Muhammad's “burden” during his early years was his 
“perplexity” (hayra), due to his ignorance of the right way of expressing his 
gratitude to his Lord, or his grief due to the death of Khadija and Abi Talib. !0 


Moreover, there are interpretations, most of them relatively late, which explic- 
itly date the “burden” to the time after the beginning of Muhammad's prophet- 
hood. In this case, the “burden” can certainly no longer be connected to any 
kind of idolatry. In al-Zamakhshari it is stated that the “burden” is the Prophet's 
exertion in his struggle to convert his people (tahdlukuhu ‘ald islam 
gawmthi).'08 

Al-Razi again proves to be the most fruitful supplier of such ideas. He takes 
the wizr to be either the “burden” of the prophetic activity itself (a‘ba’ al- 
_ nubuwwa),'©? or Muhammad's suffering of the persecution of Quraysh,!!0 or 


100 Mawardi, Nukar, VI, 297: Qurtubi, XX, 106. 

'O! Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 150 (no. 1). See also Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 297. 

102 *Abd al-Razz4q, Tafsir, If, 380. The isndd: Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (Basran, d. AH 
154)¢—Qatida. Sce also Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 150 (nos. 2-3); Madwardi, Nukat, V1, 297; 
Razi, XXXII, 4. 

103 Muqatil, Il, fol. 243a (dhanbaka). 

4 Aba ‘Ubayda, Majdz, I, 303; Zajjaj, V, 341; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 592; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 1V, 524. 

1 This is the interpretation of al-Husayn ibn al-Fadl ibn ‘Umayr (Kifan d. AH 282). See 
Baghawi. Ma‘alim, V. 592; Qurtubi. XX, 106. 

196 Zamakhshari, IV, 266. 

107 Razi, XXXII, 5. 

108 Zamakhshari, IV, 296. 

' Razi, XXXII, 4. See also Qurtubi, XX, 106 (from ‘Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Yahya); Tabarsi, 
Majma', XXX, 142. 

'? Razi, XXXII, 5. See also Tisl, Tabydn, X, 372; Tabarsi, Majma’, XXX, 142 (from 
Abu Muslim al-Isfahani, d. AH 459). 
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more specifically, his fear of the angel when he first appeared to him.!!! All 
these suggestions anchor the wizr in the major themes of the Prophet's career. 

In other interpretations the “burden” is said to have been caused by the sins 
of his fellow tribesmen, in which case it could regain its pagan connotation. !!2 
Special note should be taken of a peculiar Shi‘i interpretation according to 
which the wizr is the “burden”’ of war against Mecca which ended successfully, 
thanks to ‘Ali's support.!!3 The linguistic structure of this interpretation echoes 
Quran 47:4: ...hattd tada‘a |-harbu awzarahd...., “till war lays down its 
loads...” 


Thus, the case of the wizr of Quran 94:2, as well as that of the dal! passage of 
93:7, have demonstrated the decline of the idea of guidance. What began as in- 
nocent attempt to apply to the Islamic Prophet the universal idea of God's guid- 
ance, ended up with total rejection of this idea in the canonical hadith and later 
tafsir. The personality of the Prophet thus became devoid of drama, with no 
wonderful transformation from a human being into a prophet of God. 


ill Razi, XXXIU, 5. See also Qurtubi, XX, 106. 
12 Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 592; Razi, XXXII, 4. 
113 Qummi, Tafsir, U, 428. 
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PART II] 
REVELATION 


5 


The Khadija-Waraga Story 


THE GOAL OF INITIATION and guidance is revelation. Already in the previous 
chapters reference has been made to traditions describing the actual beginning of 
Muhammad's prophetic revelations. We have seen that in some versions the 
event is linked to the opening of Muhammad's breast (Chapter 3). Some models 
of the same scene recur in the story of guidance (Chapter 4). The present chap- 
ter is dedicated to a more concentrated study of additional versions of the 
beginning of Muhammad's prophetic revelations. This moment has drawn the 
attention of numerous Islamicists, but all have tried to unveil the factual back- 
ground of the story, not the textual history of the story itself.! 


I 


The moment of first revelation, which is so crucial in stories about many 
prophets, is attached with no less importance when retold about Muhammad. It 
contains the usual components, such as visions of voices and light, startling ap- 
pearance of a supernatural figure (mostly an angel), the inexperienced prophet's 
fear, address of the angel, etc. These elements were built into the private case of 
Muhammad, the prophet that emerged in Mecca. His story is set, of course, in a 
Meccan scene, and the plot revolves round two figures of his closest family— 
his first wife Khadija, and her cousin Waraga ibn Nawfal, an Arabian Christian 
scholar. The latter is mentioned in the sources alongside Zayd ibn ‘Amr and - 
other hanifs who abandoned Meccan polytheism and searched for the true reli- 
gion of Abraham.” His role links the story to the theme of biblical attestation 
(Chapter 1); his knowledge of the sacred scriptures enables him to assert that 
the first vision experienced by Muhammad is indeed a genuine prophetic one, 


1 See e.g. Nildeke-Schwally, I, 74~89; Richard Bell, “Mohammed's Call”, The Muslim 
World 24 (1934), 13-19; idem, “Muhammad's Visions”, The Muslim World 24 (1934), 
145-54; Frants Buhl, Das Leben Muhammeds, trans. Hans H. Schaeder (Heidelberg, 1961), 
134-38; Rudi Paret, Mohammed und der Koran (Stuttgart, 1966), 46-48; Theodor 
Lohmann, “Sure 96 und die Berufung Muhammeds”, Mitteilungen des Instituts fir Orient- 
forschung 14 (1968), 249-302, 416-69; Watt, M/Mecca, 39-52; Rudolf Seltheim, 
“Muhammeds erste Offenbarungserlebnis”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam \0 
(1987), 1-16. 

2E.g. Ibn Hisham, I, 237-38. 
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and that Muhammad is indeed the prophet referred to in the biblical annuncia- 
tions. In fact, Waraqa plays the same role of attestation on an earller occasion as 
well, just before Khadija decides to marry Muhammad. On that instance he re- 
cites some poetic verses in which he states his belief in the Prophet.? Khadija's 
role in the story of revelation is to give the startled Muhammad moral assistance 
and provide the link between him and Waraqa, thus making it possible for the 
attestation to take place. Indeed, the meeting between the Prophet and Waraqa 
marks the culmination of the events described in the story. 

The theme of revelation was adapted not only to focal Arabian surroundings, 
but also to Quranic models. The belief that the Quranic scripture contains 
Muhammad's prophetic revelations made this document the most apt material 
for the literary shaping of the scene of his first prophetic visions. Various 
Quranic passages and ideas were used for the cultivation of the story, thus 
crediting it with Quranic authority. The actual Quranic process of revelation 
through an angel named Gabriel (Quran 2:97) was also fitted into the stories. 

Let us begin with those traditions in which the process of “Quranisation” is 
already completed, then go back to those traditions in which the scene of reve- 
lation is still devoid of Quranic materials. 

For the study of the “Quranised” versions we have to begin with the 
musannaf compilations. The story of the first revelation usually occurs in them 
under the heading of “The Beginning of Revelation”. The story itself is avail- 
able in various versions. In some of them the passage which the angel brings to 
Muhammad first is the entire Strat al-Fatiha (1). This stra was chosen to repre- 
sent Gabriel's first Quranic revelation for the simple reason that it is placed at 
the very beginning of the canon.4 

The tradition about the revelation of Strat al-Fatiha was transmitted on the 
authority of the Kifan Companion Abi Maysara ‘Amr ibn Shurahbil (d. AH 
63). It has been recorded by Ibn Abi Shayba in the Maghdzi section of his 
compilation,” and appears in the biographical sources as well. The story is that 
whenever Muhammad went out he would hear a call (nidd’) addressing him: 
“Oh Muhammad!” This frightened him, and when he returned home he told 
Khadija that he feared he was losing his mind. She said: “Nay, God will never 
do this to you. I know you as an honest person; you deliver whatever is put in 


‘ Tbid., 1, 203-204. See also Mustadrak, II, 609-10. 

“There were other Quranic passages which were made part of Muhammad's first prophetic 
vision, but no detailed narratives are available: a/-Tin (95): Halabi, I, 261 (from “one of the 
exegetes ); al-Qalam (68): Fath al-bdri, VIE, 521 (Mujahid); Zurqani, I, 222; Halabi, I, 244. 

‘thn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18404. The isndd: [sra’il bn Yinus tbn Abi Ishiq al-Sabi‘i 
Legh d. AH (60)<Abu Ishaq al-Sabi‘i (Kifan Shi'i d. AH 126-29)eAbt Maysara. 

“fbn Bukayr, 132-33. See also Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 105-106; Bayhaql, Dald’il, II, 158. 
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your safekeeping, and you do good unto the kindred.” Khadija disclosed the 
Prophet's secret to Abii Bakr, who was Muhammad's drinking companion 
(nadim) in the Jahililyya. Aba Bakr brought Muhammad to Waraga ibn Nawfal, 
who advised Muhammad to go out again and not to run away, should he hear 
the voice call him. Muhammad followed his advice, and when he went out, he 
was indeed addressed once more. He answered the call, and the voice com- 
manded him to recite the entire text of the Fatiha. Afterwards Muhammad re- 
turned to Waraqa and told him what had befallen him. Waraqa said: “Rejoice, 
rejoice, I hereby declare that you are the messenger about whom Jesus said he 
would succeed him, and whose name is Ahmad. I confess that you are Ahmad 
and that you are Muhammad. In a short while you will be summoned to wage 
war, and if am still alive, I will join in with you ....” 

Apart from Khadija and Waraqa, who belong to the basic narrative frame- 
work, the event is also attended in this version by Abi Bakr. As is the case in 
so many traditions about the attestation in its Arabian sphere (Chapter 2), here 
again a Companion has been interpolated into the story for the purpose of pro- 
moting his own virtues (fadd'il). Abi’ Bakr's name was added to the story of 
Muhammad's meeting with Waraqa, just as his name was linked to the meeting 
of the Prophet with Bahira. 

Another element which does not form part of the basic narrative is the 
Quranic passage. The Fatiha was only secondarily built into the basic tale, and 
in fact, there are other versions of the same Khadija—Waraqa narrative frame- 
work in which the angel brings to Muhammad an altogether different Quranic 
passage, the first verses of Surat al-‘Alaq (96). 


The opening passage of this stra reads: 


igra’ bi-smi rabbika..,..: “recite in the name of your Lord. Pe, 


This extract was chosen to represent the first Quranic revelation, because it Is 
the only passage in the Quran where the imperative igra’, “recite”, opens an en- 
tire suira. Therefore, the passage seemed applicable to the story of the first ad- 
dress of the angel, in which he commands the Prophet to start declaring the 
glory of his Lord. 

The traditions in which the Khadija—Waraqa narrative contains the igra’ pas- 
sage gained wider circulation than those with the Fatiha. In the section 


assigned to the beginning of Muhammad's prophethood in the Sahth of al- 


7 On this passage, see e.g. Uri Rubin, “/qra’ bi-smi rabbika”, Israel Oriental Studies 13 
(1993), 213-30. 
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Bukhari (no. 1),8 there are traditions dealing with the ways in which revelations 
generally used to come to Muhammad, as well as traditions about the very first 
Quranic revelation. The latter all bear the igra’ passage. The story with the same 
passage was recorded in the relevant section about Muhammad's prophetic 
revelation in the rearranged compilation of Ibn Hibban,’ and was included in 
the Musnad of Aba ‘Awana in the section devoted to the first stages of the 
Prophet's career.!° Even compilers who did not devote separate sections to the 
subject of the first revelation did not fail to record the story. It occurs in the sec- 
tion named Maghdzi in ‘Abd al-Razzaq's compilation,!! in the section named 
Iman in Muslim's Sahih,!2 in the section named Siyar in al-Bayhaqi's 
Sunan,!3 etc. 

The tradition with the igra’ passage which al-Bukhari and Muslim selected is 
the one with the notable Medinan isndd of al-Zuhri (d. AH 124)e‘Urwa ibn al- 
Zubayr (d. AH 94)~‘A’isha. The assumption is, of course, that ‘A’isha only 
heard the story when she came of age, i.e. long after the actual event. The spe- 
cific version recorded by al-Bukhari and Muslim was circulated by Zuhri's 
disciple ‘Uqayl ibn Khalid (d. AH 141), as well as by the Egyptian Yunus ibn 
Yazid (d. AH 159).!4 Rich in Quranic imagery, the tradition runs as follows: 


The first prophetic experience of the messenger of God was “a true dream In sleep” (al- 
ru'yd al-sddiga [var. al-sdliha} fi l-nawm: cf. Quran 37:105, 48:27). Each time he 
dreamt, it would seem to him Ike the “Hght of dawn” (falag al-subh: cf. Quran 6:96). 
Then he began to find pleasure in solitude. He used to retire to a cave in the mountain 
Hird’, where he practiced tahannuth....'5 When he was thus engaged in the cave of 
Hira’, the angel came to him, saying: “Rectte!” (igra'). Muhammad sald: “] am not 
reciting” (71d and bi-qari’ ). The [Prophet] said: “The angel selzed me and gripped my 
hody ull [ could bear It no longer. Then he released me and said: ‘Recite’. I sald: ‘I am 
not reciting.” The angel seized me again and gripped my body till I could bear it no 
longer. Then he released me and said: ‘Recite’. I sald: ‘Iam not reciting.’ The angel 
seized me for the third tlme and gripped my body till I could bear it no longer. Then he 


® Bukhari, Sahih. 1, 2~22. 

*Tbn Hibban, Sahih, 1, 216-19 (no. 33). 

0 Aba ‘Awana, I, 110-12. 

'!* Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, V, no. 9719. 

'2 Muslim, I, 97-98. 

'3 Bayhagi, Sunan, IX, 6. 

'* Bukhari, Sahih, 1, 3-4 (Bad’ al-wahy, 1); Muslim, 1, 97-98 (/mdn, Bab bad’ al-wahy). 

'S For which see M.J. Kister, “‘Al-Tahannuth’: an Inquiry Into the Meaning of a Term”, 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 31 (1968), 223-36: Norman Calder, 
“Hinth, birr....: an Inquiry into the Arabic Vocabulary of Vows", Bulletin of the School of 
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released me and sald: ‘Recite in the name of your Lord who created...."” The Prophet 
repeated it, his heart palpitating with terror. Then he returned home to Khadija, saying: 
“Cover me [with cloths)” (zammiliini, zammiliini), so they covered him till he over- 
came his anxiety. He told Khadija what had taken place, and said: “I fear for myself.” 
Khadija said: “God will never disgrace thee....”!© Then Khadija took him to her cousin 
Waraqa, who had become a Christian in the Jahiliyya, wrote Hebrew, and used to copy 
passages from the Gospels (/njil) in Hebrew.... The Prophet told htm about the things 
he had seen, and Waragqa said to him: “This is the ndmiis'? which God sent down unto 
Moses....” 


In this tradition the igra’ passage has been fitted into the basic narrative by 
means of what we may call a “linking word”. This is contained in Muhammad's 
utterance: md aqra’, which has been derived from the Quranic igra’. This 
repetitive line of Muhammad has converted the repetitive Quranic igra’ into a 
divine response to Muhammad's indisposition to recite. An additional linking 
word {s the request zarnmiltini uttered by Muhammad. This links the events to 
the opening passage of Surat al-Muzzammil (73), where the title a/-muzzammil 
signifies the Quranic prophet. However, the actual revelation of this Quranic 
passage is not stated in the story, the igra’ passage remaining the only Quranic 
revelation. 

A parallel version of the Zuhric ‘Urwac‘A’ isha tradition appears in the bio- 
graphical sources.!8 This version, transmitted from al-Zuhri by the Jaziran al- 
Nu‘man ibn Rashid, contains some additional details not included in the version 
of the musannaf compilations. Gabriel visits Muhammad twice, the first inter- 
view ending with Muhammad's flight to Khadija. Only during the second 
encounter is the igra’ passage revealed. But before this takes place, Muhammad 
is so frightened that he tries to take his own life by throwing himself off a cliff. 
The angel stops him, saying: “Oh Muhammad, I am Gabriel and you are the 
messenger of God.” The absence of the attempted suicide in the former version 
of the Zuhric ‘Urwae ‘A’ isha tradition seems to have made it more acceptable 
to the musannaf compilers. 

Another tradition with an attempted suicide, which likewise remained outside 
the musannaf compilations, is that of the Meccan story-teller “Ubayd ibn 
‘Umayr (d. AH 68), who relates his tale to ‘Abdallah ibn al-Zubayr (Meccan d. 
AH 72). The first part of the story is related in the third person. At the point 


'6 On the significance of Khadija's words in this story, see MJ. Kister, “*God Will Never 
Disgrace Thee’”, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1965, 27-32. 

17 On the significance of this term, see Bell, “Mohammed's Call”, 15-16. 

'8 Tabari, Tartkh, I, 1147 (HH, 298-99). 
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where the igra’ passage is revealed, the narration shifts to Muhammad himself, 
who carries on the story in the first person and mentions the attempted suicide. 
The tradition abounds in Quranic material. Apart from the iqra’ passage, it 
contains the idea that revelation of the Quran began in the month of Ramadan 
(Quran 2:185), as implied in the statement that our episode took place during the 
same month. Moreover, the appearance of Gabriel is said to have taken place at 
night (laylan), which echoes the Quranic verses about laylat al-Qadr (97:1) and 
“the blessed night” (44:2), both indicating the time when the scripture was first 
sent down to the Quranic prophet. The tradition was preserved by Ibn Ishaq (d. 


‘AH 150), and is quoted from him in al-Tabari's Tarikh.!9 In the version of Ibn 


Hisham, Muhammad's attempted suicide is expunged. 

The traditions with the igra’ passage were also picked up by the Quran ex- 
egetes in their quest for the ‘occasions of revelation” (asbdb al-nuzul). Thus, in 
the Tafsirs of ‘Abd al-Razzaq (d. AH 211) and al-Tabari (d. AH 310), some of 
the above traditions are recorded in the exegesis of the igra’ passage.2! But al- 
ready before them, exegetes like MugAatil ibn Sulayman (d. AH 150) were aware 
of the same traditions, stating that the igra’ passage was Muhammad's first 
revelation.22 


I] 


There are other traditions with the Khadija~Waraqa narrative framework which 
only survived in the biographical sources. All of them occur in Ibn Sa‘d, and 
their isndds indicate that they were first put into circulation in the Hijaz (Mecca 
and Medina). All of them delineate the chain of events which led to 
Muhammad's interview with Waraqa ibn Nawfal, but none of them refer to any 
specific Quranic revelation. All the traditions mention only non-verbal visions 
of voices and light. The fact that these traditions lack the essential Quranic allu- 
sions seems to have made them of no interest to the compilers of the musannaf 
collections. In themselves these versions preserve the sheer universal elements 
of revelation adapted to Arabian surroundings, but not yet to Quranic models. 

One of these traditions is of the Meccan ‘Ammar ibn Abt ‘Ammar (d. ca. AH 
105), who quotes Ibn ‘Abbas:23 


'" The isndd: Ibn Ishaqe-Wahb ibn Kaysan (Meccan d. AH 127) ‘Abdallah {bn al- 
Zubayre-‘Ubayd ibn ‘Umayr. See Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1150 (Tf, 300-301). Cf. Ibn Bukayr, 121; 
Fakthi, 1V, 86-89 (no. 2420); Bayhaqi, Dald‘i!, II, 148. 

20 Ibn Hisham, I, 253. 

21 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 11, 384-85; Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 161. 

22 Muqatil, II, fol. 244b. 

3 Tbn Sa‘d, I, 195. See also Ahmad, Musnad, I, 312; Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 12839. 
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The Prophet said: “Oh Khadija, I hear a voice and see light, and I am afraid the demon 
has taken possession of me.” She said: “God will not do such a thing to you, oh son 
of “Abdallah.” Then she came to Waraqa ibn Nawfal and told him about this, and he 
sald: “If he is telling the truth, then this is an angel (ndmiis) like the one of Moses. If 
Iam still alive when he Is sent as a prophet, I shall support him and help him and be- 
lieve in him.” 


There is a similar tradition of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa (d. AH 146) on the authority of 
his father “Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (d. AH 94).24 It too knows only of a non-verbal 
vision, and runs as follows: 


The Prophet said: “Oh Khadija, I hear a voice and see light, and I am afraid I have be- 
come a kahin.” She said: “God will not do such a thing to you, Oh son of ‘Abdallah. 
You tell the truth, deliver whatever is entrusted with you, and support your needy kin- 
t j ? 


These versions, in which no verbatim extract from the Quran is used to describe 
Muhammad's first revelation, seem to contain only the basic Khadija—Waraqa 
narrative framework, with the universal elements of revelation; it is essentially 
independent of the Quranic concept of revelation, for the very notion that the 
Prophet saw light and heard voices is alien to the Quran. Nowhere in the scrip- 
ture is there any reference to visions of light (daw’), or to the hearing of a voice 
(sawt). Neither is there in the Quran any reference to a terrifying encounter with 
the angel which causes the Prophet a critical state of anxiety. The fear with 
which Muhammad reacts to his first prophetic experience in the story seems to 
have its origin in biblical conventions of the terror and fright with which 
prophets and other human beings react to the appearance of God (e.g. Judges 
6:22-23; 13:22; Isaiah 6:5). Only the actual words with which the Prophet ex- 
presses to his wife Khadija his fear for himself reflect Quranic themes, and this 
indirectly. He fears for his mental integrity, or that he has become a kdhin, etc. 
The Quran itself (52:29, 68:2, 69:42, 81:22) states that the prophet is neither a 
sorcerer (Kahin) nor a madman (majniin). 

The basic tale of Muhammad's first revelations therefore accords with bibli- 
cal rather than Quranic conventions, and the story was initially designed to meet 
apologetic needs. The scene of the beginning of prophetic revelations was of 
vital importance to the vita with which Muhammad had to be endowed in order 
to match the prophets of the “People of the Book”. But Quranic elements had 
soon to be fitted into the basic narrative in order to provide it with a more au- 


24 See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 195. 
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thoritative status. After all, the Quran itself was the main manifestation of 
Muhammad's inspiration, therefore a proper story about his inspiration should 
have apt Quranic links. Such links are only noticeable in another tradition 
recorded by Ibn Sa‘d. In this tradition the non-Quranic visions of voices and 
light are replaced by the appearance of the angel himself, whose Quranic name 
is mentioned explicitly. The tradition has the Medinan isndd of Dawid ibn al- 
Husayn (d. AH 135)«‘Ikrima (d. AH 105)«-Ibn ‘Abbas, and reads:25 


When the Messenger of God was staying like this on the mountain Ajyad, he saw an 
angel against the horizon, throwing one leg over the other. He heard him say: “Oh 
Muhammad, I am Gabriel: oh Muhammad, I am Gabriel!” This frightened Muhammad, 
and whenever he looked up at the sky he saw him again. He returned hurriedly to 
Khadija and told her what had befallen him, saying: “Oh Khadija, there ts nothing | 
hate more than these idols and the kdhins, and [ am afraid I have become a kahin.” She 
said: “‘No, oh husband, do not say such things: God will never do such a thing to you. 
You support your needy kindred and tell the truth and deliver whatever fs entrusted to 
you, and your morals are honourable.” Then she went to Waraga ibn Nawfal, this be- 
ing her first visit to him, and told him what the messenger of God had told her. Waraqa 
said: “By God, your husband tells the truth; this is the beginning of prophethood. The 
great naniuis has come to him. Tell him to think only good of himself.” 


The “horizon” (ufug) against which the angel is seen is the very place where the 
Quran locates the angel (53:7, 81:23),26 and Khadija's statement that the morals 
(kAhulug) of Muhammad are honourable seems to echo Quran 68:4. 

But in spite of the more massive presence of Quranic materials in this ver- 
sion, the vision itself still lacks a verbatim Quranic extract. Gabriel merely utters 
some words of introduction in which he presents himself. to Muhammad. Only 
the versions with the verbatim Quranic revelations—Sirat al-Fatiha, and espe- 
Clally the gra’ passage—could gain access into the musannaf compilations. Of 
all the versions of the Khadija~Waraqa story, only they could best serve the aim 
of illustrating the beginning of Muhammad's prophetic revelations in its most 
authoritative setting. 


> Ihid., 1, 194-95. See also Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 104 (no. 190). 
26 See Bell, “Mohammed's Call”, 15. 
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The motif of non-Quranic visions of voices and light is present not only in some 
versions of the Khadija—Waraqa tale, but also in traditions designed to fix the 
chronology of Muhammad's first years of prophethood. These are harmonising 
traditions which try to squeeze the non-Quranic visions and the proper Quranic 
revelations into one progressive sequence of events. One of the traditions of this 
kind is recorded in the Sahih of Muslim.2’ Here it is said that the Prophet re- 
mained in Mecca fifteen years, during seven of which he used to hear voices 
and see light, and in the course of the other eight years he was receiving the 
wahy, |.e. the proper revelation of the Quran. In Medina he spent ten years. 
This tradition was circulated with the isndd of the Meccan ‘Ammar ibn Abi 
‘Ammar (d. ca. AH 105) from Ibn ‘Abbas.28 Another tradition recorded by al- 
Baladhuri says that Gabriel appeared to Muhammad on Monday, 17 Ramadan, 
on the mountain Hira’, when the Prophet was 40 years old. The tradition adds 
that earlier on, the prophet already heard [voices] and saw [light].29 

It ts noteworthy that in yet another group of traditions, the visions which 
precede the revelations administered by Gabriel are also said to have been 
prompted by an angel, thus being elevated from simple voices and light to the 
rank of prophetic revelations. In one tradition the name of the angel is Michael, 
which is known from the Quran (2:98). The tradition has the lraqi isndd of 
Dawid ibn Abi Hind (Basran d. AH 139)—‘Amir al-Sha‘bi (Kifan d. AH 103). 
It says that Michael was put in charge of Muhammad, and that for three years he 
initiated him to the “modalities” (asbab) of prophethood. When the Prophet was 
43, Gabriel took over the role of Michael: he brought him the Quranic revela- 
tions for ten years in Mecca, and for ten more years in Medina. The Prophet 
died at the age of 63. This tradition was recorded by ‘Abd al-Razzaq in his 
Musannaf in the section Jand’iz, i.e. funeral rites.2° This somewhat bizarre 
classification arises from the fact that Muhammad's age at death is provided 
here. A similar tradition is found tn Ibn Sa‘d.3! Its isndd ts identical to the Iraqi 
isndd of the tradition of al-Sha‘bi about Michael, and the only difference is in 
the name of the angel who precedes Gabriel. This time he is Israfil, not 


27 Muslim, VII, 89 (43, Bab kam aqdma I-nabiyy (5) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). 

28 See the same tradition also in Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 266, 279, 294, 312; 
Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 12840; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VIT, 240. 

29 Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 104 (no. 188). The isnad: Aba Bakr ibn ‘Abdallah {bn Abi Sabra 
(d. AH 162)<Ishaq ibn ‘Abdallah fbn Abi Farwa (d. AH 144)¢ Aba Ja‘far (the Imam 
Muhammad ibn ‘Ali al-Baqir, d. AH 114). 

30 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, 10, no. 6785. 

3! Ibn Sa‘d, I, 191. See also Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1249 (II, 387); Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, 1, 132; 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti‘ab, 1, 36; fon Kathir, Bidaya, Ill, 4. See also Ya‘qubi, IH, 23. 
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_ Michael. Israfil is not mentioned in the Quran, for which reason the version 
with his name seems to have been left outside the musannaf compilations. The 
compilers (in this case, ‘Abd al-Razzaq) preferred the version with the name of 
the Quranic Michael to that with the non-Quranic Israfil. 

In fact, the version with Israfil provoked the objection of several scholars. 
Ibn Sa‘d relates that he mentioned the tradition about Israfil to his master al- 
Wadgidi, and the latter responded: “The scholars of our town (i.e. Medina) do 
not know that Israfil attended the Prophet. The scholars and the sira experts say 
that once the revelation had been sent down to Muhammad, no angel associated 
with him till he died except Gabriel.”’32 In al-Tabari's Tarikh,33 where another 
version of the same Iraqi tradition about Israfil is recorded, al-Waqidi himself 
inquires of his own Medinan masters about this, and they reject it. Thus, for a 
tradition about the prophetic inspiration of Muhammad to be accepted by all 
scholars, it had to fit Quranic modes of revelation. Since Michael is the only an- 
gel mentioned in the Quran besides Gabriel, only traditions with him were 
recognised as sound. 


32 Ton Sa‘d, I, 191, 
33 Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1249 (II, 386-87). 
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The Lapse of Revelation 


(Fatrat al-wahy) 


I 


THE LINK BETWEEN GOD AND MAN through prophetic revelation may some- 
times be interrupted, which causes the recipient of revelation a serious crisis. 
The Bible has some examples of such crisis caused by the departure of the spirit 
of God (e.g. I Samuel 16:14). This traumatic aspect of revelation also emerges 
in the life of Muhammad. In his case it was turned into the anti-climax of his 
meeting with Waraqa. But the lapse of revelation takes place only to end with 
the resumption of revelation, which reaffirms the God—prophet link. This event 
provides another angle of the trial which the Prophet had to endure before being 
fully initiated into the prophetic office. 

The traditions refer to the lapse of revelation as fatrat al-wahy, “the interval 
in the prophetic inspiration” (lit. “the cooling down of the prophetic inspira- 
tion”!), The story of the interval deserves examination, because here the 
process of adaptation was again not entirely successful, due to some dogmatic 
problems that it caused. 

Let us again begin with the musannaf compilations. Here another version of 
the Zuhrice‘Urwae‘A’ isha tradition of the Khadija—Waraqa story is recorded, 
and relates an extended chain of events. This version was circulated by the 
Basran sira expert Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. AH 154). The interview with Waraqa 
is followed by the fatrat al-wahy, during which Muhammad does not meet the 
angel. The absence of the angel gives Muhammad a fresh cause for agony: this 
time he is not in a state of fear of the angel, but of yearning to meet him again. 
In the version of Ma‘mar, when the fatra takes place Muhammad is distressed 
and tries to end his life by throwing himself from a cliff. This is only prevented 
by the angel, who resumes his visits at the last moment, saying to the desperate 
Prophet: “Oh Muhammad, you are truly the messenger of God.” But the angel 
disappears again into another fatra, so Muhammad repeats his attempt to take 
his own life, only to be saved once more by the reappearance of the angel with 
more encouraging words. 


1 There are various opinions concerning how long this fatra lasted. See Suhayli, Rawd, I, 
281; Shami, I, 363-64; Mughultay, fol. 115b—1 16a. 
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Muhammad's suicidal intentions put him in an unflattering situation of lack 
of self-confidence, which seems to be the reason why, in the former versions of 
the Zuhric ‘Urwae ‘A ‘isha tradition, the whole story of the fatra was left out. 
Not many compilers recorded the complete version. Apart form al-Bukhari, 
only ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Abii ‘Awana and Ibn Hibban have it.2 Except for their 
compilations, the tradition only recurs outside the musannaf compilations.? Al- 
Bukhari himself did not record it in the chapter about the first revelation, 
relegating it to a less conspicuous location in a chapter dealing with the 
interpretation of dreams.* 

The fatra story, like the Khadija—Waraga one, consists of a basic narrative 
framework into which different Quranic passages were embedded. Ma‘mar's 
version of the Zuhric‘Urwae ‘A’ isha tradition consists of just this plain 
framework, with no Quranic connection. The same applies to another tradition 
preserved only by Ibn Sa‘d, related on the authority of Ibn “Abbas. The story is 
told in the third person, and here too Muhammad tries to take his own life, be- 
cause of the fatra, and is saved at the last moment by the angel Gabriel. 

In other versions, which we shall now see, certain extracts from the scrip- 
ture have been incorporated into the episode of the fatra, thus confirming the 
link between the life of Muhammad and the Quran. 

One of the extracts used is 74: 1-2: 


(1) Ya avyuha I-muddaththir (2) gum fa-andhir. “Oh Muddaththir, rise and warn....” 


This passage occurs in-a tradition which was given a much more prominent 
place in the standard hadith compilations. Nothing is said in it about 
Muhammad's mental distress. This is a tradition of al-Zuhri, who quotes the 
Medinan Abi Salama ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (d. AH 94)<the Compan- 
ion Jabir ibn “Abdallah. The musannaf compilers included it quite readily in the 
chapters about the beginning of Muhammad's prophethood,® and it is also 


2* Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, V, no. 9719; Aba ‘Awana, I, 110-12; Ibn Hibban, Sahzh, J, 
no. 33. 

*E.g. Ahmad, Musnad, V1, 232-33; Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, 11, 135-38; Abi Nu‘aym, Dala'il, 
no. 162; Dhahabi. Sira, 64: Ibn Kathir, Biddya, Ill, 2-3. See also Fakihi, 1V, 94-95 (no. 
2430). 

4 Bukhari, Sahih, (X, 37-38 (Ta‘bir, 1). 

>See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 196. The isndd: Dawid ibn al-Husayn (Medinan d. AH 135)¢- Abi 
Ghatafan Ibn Tarif (Medinan)<—Ibn ‘Abbas. 

6 See Bukhari, Sahih, I, 4 (Bad’ al-wahy); Muslim, t, 98-99 (/mdn, Bab bad’ al-wahy); 
Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 1X, 244-45; and see also ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, V, 323-24; Abi 
‘Awana, I, 112-13. 
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found in the biographical sources.’ Said to have formed part of a longer hadith 
that Jabir transmitted about the lapse of revelation, the story describes how the 
fatra was brought to an end by the revelation of the Muddaththir passage, and 
is related in the first person as Muhammad's own account: 


... While f was walking I heard a voice from the sky. I looked up. and behold! There 
was the angel that had come to me in Hira’ sitting on a throne between heaven and 
earth. ] was frightened by him, and returned (home), saying: “Cover me up! cover me 
up!” Thereupon God revealed: Ya ayyuhd I-muddaththir, qum fa-andhir, From then 
on the revelation amplified and continued uninterruptedly,. 


In this tradition Muhammad acts with greater mental stability and self confi- 
dence. He is not grieved by the absence of the angel, nor does he try to kill 
- himself; he is merely frightened by the renewed appearance of the angel. The 
Muddaththir passage which marks the end of the fatra figures as a divine re- 
sponse to the Prophet's hiding under his cloths in fear of the angel. The hiding 
prophet who is called Muddaththir, i.e. “the one wrapped up in cloths”, is 
commanded to “rise and warn” (v. 2), which means that he should cast off the 
covers under which he hides and start acting with resolution.® 

It should be noted, however, that the revelation of the Muddaththir passage 
is not always related in connection with the fatra. Ibn Hisham has a tradition 
which indicates a much later time for the revelation of the Muddaththir pas- 
sage, already when open strife between Muhammad and Quraysh had broken 
out. Muhammad is said to have been deeply distressed because everyone in 
Mecca rejected his prophetic message; so he returned home, and in his agony he 
wrapped himself up in his cloths. Thereupon the Muddaththir passage was re- 
vealed.? This chronology never gained general support, the prevailing view 
remaining that the Muddaththir passage was revealed following the fatra, 
being the second Quranic revelation after the igra’ passage. Sometimes it was 
even said to be the first to be revealed.!0 


7 Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 109 (no. 201). See also Ahmad, Musnad, Ul, 325, 377, 377-78, 
Bayhaai, Dala’il, 11, 138, 140, 156-57; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1155-56 (Il, 306); Aba Nu‘aym, 
Dala‘il, 215 (no. 162); Dhahabi, Sira, 69; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 3; Cf. also Baladhuri, 
Ansdb, 1, 108 (no. 198); Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1155 (U1, 305-306); Fakihi, 1V, 93 (no. 2428). 

8 On the significance of the Muddaththir passage, see Uri Rubin, “The Shrouded 
Messenger: On the Interpretation of al-Muzzammil and al-Muddaththir™, Jerusalem Studies 
in Arabic and Islam 16 (1993), 96-107. 

7 Ibn Hisham, I, 310. 

10 See the statement attributed to Jabir tbn ‘Abdallah in Ibn al-Durays, Fada'il, no. 25. See 
also Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 200-201 (65, Sara 74); Muslim, I, 99 (1, Bab bad’ al-wahy); and 
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Some versions preserved in the biographical sources reveal yet another Quranic 
passage which was incorporated into the story of the fatra instead of the Mud- 
daththir passage. Most versions with this extract were never included in the 
standard hadith compilations, which means that not all traditions in which a 
Quranic verse occurs were automatically accepted. The specific traditions to 
which we refer were rejected by the compilers of hadith because they clashed 
too bluntly with the image of the Prophet as the compilers saw it. 

The Quranic passage which appears in these traditions is the third verse of 
Sarat al-Duha (93): 


md wadda'‘aka rabbuka wa-ma qald: “Your Lord has not forsaken you, nor does He 
hate [you].” 


This passage of Sirat al-Duha was imported from the scripture and fitted into 
the story of the fatra by means of linking words derived from the Quranic 
wadda ‘aka, “(has not] forsaken you”, and gald, “[does not] haté [you]’’. The 
words were turned from negative into affirmative mode, and incorporated into 
lines uttered by certain people during the fatra, so that the Quranic passage it- 
self became a denial of these lines. 

In the earliest extant biographical sources the lines negated by the Quranic 
revelation are uttered by the Prophet himself. The following passage appears in 
the Sira of Ibn Ishaq, but, as in several previous cases, it was only preserved in 
the recension of Yiinus ibn Bukayr (d. AH 199):1! 


Then the revelation stopped coming to the apostle of God for a while, till he became 
distressed and grieved. He spoke to himself about the effect It had on him, saying: “I 
am afraid my associate (i.e. the angel) has become hateful of me (qaldnt) and has de- 
serted me (wadda‘antT).” Then Gabriel brought him Sorat al-Duha.... 


Muhammad's linking words qalani, “[God's angel] has become hateful of me”, 
and wadda ‘ani, [God's angel} has deserted me’, have turned the Quranic md 
wadda‘aka passage into an antiphony denying Muhammad's apprehension that 
the Lord did desert him and did hate him. The md wadda‘aka passage thus 
seems to have been provided with a new context, on a different level from its 
origina] one. An unbiased reading of Strat al-Duha as a whole leads to the con- 


Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 107-108 (no. 197), 109-10 (no. 203); Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1153—54 (1, 
303-304); Ahmad, Musnad, III, 392; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 155-56. 
'' Ton Bukayr, 135; Guillaume, “New Light”, 30. 
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clusion (reached already by Birkeland!2) that originally it had nothing to do 
with the supposed interruption of the prophetic inspiration. The verses that fol- 
low the ma wadda‘aka passage in the scripture do not contain a promise to re- 
sume the allegedly interrupted visions, but rather a promise to give the Quranic 
prophet satisfaction on the socio-economic level. This promise is inherent in the 
survey of the Quranic prophet's private history which is marked by the constant 
improvement of his socio-economic status (vv. 6-8). When fitted into the fatra 
episode, the ma wadda‘aka passage was given the role of redeeming the 
Prophet from his temporary loss of confidence in his Lord. 

The story of Ibn Ishaq in which the fatra causes Muhammad to utter explicit 
words of doubt concerning God's love for him could not, of course, enter the 
musannaf compilations. The compilers could not repeat a story in which the 
Prophet features in such a sceptical state of mind. Moreover, even within the 
realm of Muhammad's biography the story underwent significant changes de- 
signed to attenuate its scepticism and render it less offensive to the dogma of 
Muhammad's ‘isma. This dogma in its most rigid formulation would have it 
that he never doubted the presence of his Lord, hence he could never state that 
God has deserted him and hates him. !3 

To begin with, in the parallel version of Ibn Ishaq's fatra tradition, as 
recorded in the recension of Ibn Hisham (d. AH 213), the lines of Muhammad 
saying that his Lord has deserted him are omitted altogether.!4 The survival of 
the Prophet's unbecoming words in Yinus ibn Bukayr indicates once again that 
his text preserves an earlier and more representative version of Ibn Ishaq's 
biography of Muhammad. 

Apart from suppressing Muhammad's words, other versions disclose a dif- 
ferent means of modification, retaining the words but attributing them to people 
other than Muhammad. Their survival secured the essential link with the ma 
wadda ‘aka passage. Such versions are found in the exegesis of this passage, 
where they provide the occasions of its revelation (asbdb al-nuztil). 

In the Tafsir of al-Tabari there are some such versions in which the linking 
words are uttered by the most likely person to know about Muhammad's anxi- 
ety, namely, his wife Khadija. A tradition of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa (d. AH 146) 
from his father ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (d. AH 94) relates that when Gabriel 
stopped coming to Muhammad for a while, he was grieved, and Khadija said to 
him: “Surely, your Lord hates you (qaldka), if He causes you such sorrow.” 


!2 Birkeland, Lord, 16-17. 

13 See Razi, XXXIJ, 209, about the objection of the scholars to the idea that Muhammad 
might have thought that God had deserted him; and Birkeland, Lord, 15. 

'4Tbn Hisham, I, 257-58. 
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Thereupon, the reassuring md wadda‘aka passage was revealed.!> Apart from 
the authors of tafsir, only two hadith compilers included this version in their 
compilations. Ibn Abi Shayba (d. AH 235) has recorded it in the section named 
Fada'il.\6 For him the tradition represents an example of how the Quran 
praises the Prophet by stressing that the Lord has never abandoned him. Al- 
Hakim (d. AH 404) recorded the same tradition in the section labelled Tarikh, in 
the chapter of the blography of Muhammad.!? But the majority of the hadith 
compilers ignored the story because they were more aware of its less flattering 
aspects, namely, the doubts Khadija was said to have cast on the Prophet. This 
woman was Muhammad's first and most beloved wife, and the reputation she 
had among the Muslims as Muhammad's most supportive spouse did not permit 
stories in which she passed such distrustful judgement on her husband's state 
of mind.!8 However, outside the musannaf compilations the story about 
Khadija was circulated quite freely, and was gladly taken up by the authors of 
tafsir in their ceaseless quest for asbdab al-nuzil. One such tradition recorded in 
Tabari’s Tafsir has the isndd: Abi Ishaq al-Shaybani (Sulayman ibn Abi Su- 
layman, Kifan d. AH 129-42)¢-‘Abdallah ibn Shaddad (d. AH 81-82). This 
was Circulated by ‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Ziyad (Basran d. AH 176).!9 There is also 
a Shi‘i version on the authority of the Medinan imam Abi Ja‘far Muhammad al- 
Baqir (d. AH 114), recorded in a Shi‘i Quran commentary.7° 

However, even within the realm of tafsir, the concern for the reputation of 
Khadija did eventually have its effect on the story of the fatra. In the majority 
of the traditions recorded by the authors of tafsir, the improper words are ut- 
tered not by Khadija, but rather by some of Muhammad's renowned foes. One 
of them is Umm Jamil, wife of Abii Lahab, who is said to have uttered the in- 
sulting linking text (md ard sahibaka illa qad qalaka), after revelation stopped 
coming to Muhammad for a few days. This is only said to have taken place after 
the revelation of Strat al-Masad (111), in which she and her husband are 


'S Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 148 (no. 22). See also Ibn Bukayr, 135; Wahidi, Asbab, 256; Ibn 
‘Atiyya, XVI, 321; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 60; Suyiti, Durr, VI, 360. In Samarqandi, Tafsir, 
IIT, 486, the same is recorded on the authority of the Kifan al-Suddi (d. AH 128). 

'6 Ibn Abi Shayba, XI, no. 11813. 

'7 Mustadrak, Il, 610-11. | 

'® The idea that Khadija might have scolded Muhammad was refuted by several Muslim 
scholars. See Fath al-bari, Ill, 7. Some of them maintained that assuming the story was true, 
Khadija uttered the words not with malice, but rather out of sincere concern. See Bayhagi, 
Dala‘il, VIl, 60. 

'° Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 148 (no. 17), 162 (no. 3); idem, Tartkh, I, 1148-49 (II, 299-300). 
See also Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkdm, IV, 1948; RazI, XXXI, 209; Suyati, Durr, VI, 360. 

20 Qummi, Tafsir, II, 428. Cf. fbn Shahrashab, I, 44. 
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cursed.2! With the tradition about Umm Jamil we move from the Hijaz to Iraq, 
where the tradition about her was circulated under the Kifan (Shi‘i) isndd of 
Abi Ishaq al-Sabi‘i (d. AH 126)<-the Companion Zayd ibn Arqam (d. AH 66). 
In another Kifan tradition the disparaging party is merely designated as ‘‘a 
woman”’. The tradition is of al-Aswad ibn Qays al-‘Abdi, from the Companion 
Jundab ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajali.22 In another version of the same 
Aswad¢-Jundab tradition, the woman is “a member of his tribe” (ba‘d banat 
‘ammihi).23 There is yet another version of the Aswad«-Jundab tradition about 
the “woman” in which Muhammad Is said to have only suffered temporary ill- 
ness (ishtakd), not lack of inspiration. This occurs in the biographical 
sources,24 as well as in the musannaf compilations. Muhammad is said to have 
been taken ill for a few days, which prevented him from performing night 
vigils. A “woman” mocked him, saying that his associate had deserted him, 
thereupon the ma wadda‘aka passage was revealed. This version of the 
Aswad+-Jundab tradition was recorded by al-Bukhari in the section of Tafsir, 
in the commentary on the ma wadda‘aka passage.?> He also recorded it under 
Fada’ il al-Qur’dn, in the chapter dealing with the different modes of revelation. 
In this context the tradition exemplifies interruption of revelations due to ill- 
ness.2 The tradition reappears in a chapter dealing with illness as a justified ex- 
cuse for not praying during the night.2” Other compilers recorded it in their 
chapters on the persecution suffered by the Prophet.?8 

Other Iraqi traditions have the linking words voiced by a collective group of 
enemies, the polytheists (mushriktin) of Quraysh. This is the case in an addi- 
tional version of the Aswad«-Jundab tradition,?? as well as in a tradition of the 


2! Mustadrak, Il, 526-27 (Tafsir); Suydti, Durr, VI, 360; Fath al-bari, Il, 7. See also 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, XVI, 321; Tabarsi, Majma', XXX, 135-36; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 587, 
Zamakhshari, IV, 263; Razi, XXXI, 209. 

22 Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 148 (nos. 13, 15, 16); Wahidi, Asbadb, 256; idem, Wasif, fol. 
335a. See also Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 312; Bayhagqi, Dala’il, VU, 58. 

23 Suydti, Durr, VI, 360. See also Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 1710. 

24 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 312, 313; Tabarani, Kabir, U, nos. 1709, 1711; Bayhaqi, Dala‘il, 
VII, 59. See also Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 587; Suyiti, Durr, VI, 360; and see also a version 
of the Aswad«-Jundab tradition with ishtakd, where the scolding woman is Umm Jamil, and 
the reason of Muhammad's illness is poetry: Qurtubi, XX, 93 (from al-Tha‘labi); Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, 1V, 522 (from Ibn Abi Hatim). See also Suyati, Durr, VI, 360 ("a woman”). 

25 See Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 213 (65, Sara 93); and see also ibid., II, 62 (19, Bab tark al- 
giyam li-l-marid), Bayhaqi, Sunan, Iii, 14. 

% Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 224 (66:1). 

27 Thid., II, 62 (19, Bab tark al-qiydm li-l-marid). 

28 Muslim, V, 182 (32, Bab md laqiya min adha I-mushrikin), Tbn Hibban, XIV, no. 
6566. 

29 * Abd al-Razz4q, Tafsir, II, 379; Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 148 (no. 14); Suyuti, Durr, VI, 
360. See also Tabarani, Kabir, Il, no. 17172. 
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Basran Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. AH 154).29 Similarly, in a tradition quoted by 
the Basran al-Mu‘tamir ibn Sulayman (d. AH 187) from the Sira of his father, 
Sulayman al-Taymi (d. AH 143), the collective “Quraysh” is employed.>! In a 
variant version of the above tradition about Khadija, with the isndd: Abi Ishaq 
al-Shaybanie ‘Abdallah ibn Shaddad, she is replaced by “unbelievers of 
Quraysh”. This variant was circulated by Hafs ibn Ghiyath (Kifan d. AH 
194).32 

The traditions attributing the linking words of the ma wadda ‘aka passage to 
“the polytheists” (al-mushriktn), or simply to “the people” (al-nds), were 
given predominance in the asbab al-nuzil of Strat al-Duha, as recorded by 
such ftafsir authors as Yahya ibn Sallam (d. AH 200), al-Farra’ (d. AH 207), 
and al-Zajjaj (d. AH 311). Similarly, the majority of the traditions recorded by 
al-Tabari in his commentary on the md wadda'‘aka passage have the mushriktin 
or the nds utter the linking words. With these traditions, all of Iraqi prove- 
nance,?3 the time of the events has changed considerably. They are no longer 
anchored in the beginning of the prophetic visions of Muhammad, but already 
in his open clash with the polytheists. Thus, the story of the fatra was trans- 
formed from one about personal prophetic agony into one of persecution. 

The fatra traditions in which the linking words of the mda wadda‘aka pas- 
Sage are uttered by Muhammad's adversaries, and not by himself or by 
Khadija, were the only ones which could be accepted into the more authoritative 
hadith compilations. They conformed to the image of Muhammad as a perse- 
cuted messenger who suffered the maltreatment and abuses of his fellow 
tribesmen. Thus, the version about the mushriktin of the Aswade-Jundab tradi- 
tion was recorded by Muslim and Ibn Hibban. The former included it in the 
section entitled al-Jihdd wa-l-siyar, in the chapter about the disparagements of 
the polytheists against Muhammad.*4 In the rearranged compilation of Ibn 
Hibban, the tradition is included in a similar chapter of the section of Tarikh.>> 


‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 11, 379. 

“fbn ‘Asakir (MukAtasar), XXVI, 283; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 14-15 (from Tbn ‘Asakir, 
who quotes Sulayman al-Taymi). Cf. Fath al-bdri, VI, 545, 

% Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 108-109 (no. 200). 

33 Yahy4 ibn Sallam, fol. 395; Farra’, III, 273; Zajjaj, V, 339; Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 148 
(nos. 18-19, of the Basran Qatada {d. AH 118]; no. 20, of al-Dahhak {d. AH 102]; no. 21, with 
the ‘AwfieIbn ‘Abbas Kufan family isndd). 

4 Muslim, V. 182 (32, Bab ma lagiya min adhé I-mushrikin). 

35 Ton Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6565. 
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Finally, it should be noted that the episode of the fatra exists in further versions 
in which the withdrawal of prophetic inspiration comes as a punitive measure 
following a wrongdoing committed by either the Prophet himself or by the 
Muslims. That prophets may be deprived of inspiration due to unethical conduct 
is already known to Jewish midrash, where it is related that the holy spirit of 
God left King David for 22 years after his sin with Bath-Sheba.36 In the Islamic 
traditions, the causes given for the departure of revelation vary. Each of the 
faults mentioned has been made a reason for the fatra for didactic purposes, by 
those who wished to warn the public against them. 

In some traditions it is the recitation of poetry. That this caused the fatra is 
implied in a further version of the Aswad«-Jundab tradition, recorded by al- 
Tirmidhi in the section of Tafsir?’ and circulated by Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna 
(Meccan d. AH 196). The event is related in the first person by Jundab himself, 
who says that he was in a cave together with Muhammad. The Prophet's finger 
began bleeding, and he recited the following rajaz verse: 


hal anti illa isba'un damiti 
wa-fi sabili lahi ma lagiti 


You are just a bleeding finger; 
What you suffer is for the cause of God. 


Jundab goes on to say that subsequently Gabriel stopped coming to Muhammad 
for a while, and the polytheists said that his Lord had forsaken him. Thereupon 
the md wadda‘aka passage was revealed. The episode of the poetic verse is 
also related as an independent event, without reference to the fatra, but still un- 
der the Aswad¢-Jundab isndd.38 Only in the verston recorded by al-Tirmidhi 
does the fatra occur as its result, thus implying that poetry and prophecy are 


6 Yalqut Shim'oni on [1 Samuel 23. 

37 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 1X, 272-73. Cf. Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 312, 313; also Mawardi, Nukat, 
VI, 292; Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ahkam, IV, 1946; Razi, XXXI, 210. The same poetic verse is also 
attributed to al-Walid ibn al-Walid ibn al-Mughira, one of Abi Basir's men. See Waqidi, II, 
629: Baladhuri, Ansdab, I, 210. It is also attributed to ‘Abdallah ibn Rawaha. See Sa‘id ibn 
Mansir, II, no. 2835; Fath al-bdri, X, 447, where there is also a discussion of the possibility 
that Muhammad merely recited the verse, but did not compose it. 

38 See Bukhari, Sahih, VIII, 43 (78:90, Bab ma yajitzu mina |-shi'ri wa-l-rajaz....), WV, 
22 (56:9). See also Muslim, V,18 1-82 (32: 112, Bab ma laqiya min adhd |- mushrikin): Sa‘id 
ibn Mansir, IT, nos. 2845-46: Abt Ya‘la, Ill, no. 1533; Tabarini, Kabir, I, nos. 1703- 
1708, 1719; and see Waki‘, Zuhd, I, 325—26, with the notes of the editor. 
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mutually exclusive. This combination does not occur in any of the other 
musannaf compilations. 

There are more traditions in which the fatra is caused by some other mis- 
deeds of Muhammad or his contemporaries. All of them remained outside the 
musannaf compilations, in spite of their innocent edifying purposes. They only 
appear In the biographical sources, as well as in the compilations of tafsir, 
where they figure as asbab of the ma wadda‘aka passage. 

According to some of them, the fatra happened because Muhaminad ne- 
glected to say in shd’a Ilah (“God willing”). The story is that the Jews pre- 
sented him with some questions which he promised to answer “tomorrow”, but 
did not add in shd’a Ilah. Therefore Gabriel stopped coming to him for some 
time.3? This story seems to have been imported into the exegesis of the md 
wadda ‘aka passage from Ibn Ishaq, where the original story has nothing to do 
with this Quranic passage. The story as recorded by Ibn Ishaq is that the poly- 
theists tried to put Muhammad's prophethood to the test by posing to him some 
questions which only a true prophet could answer. This in itself is a well- 
known motif in Muhammad's biography. Well-versed scholars from among the 
People of the Book (including ‘Abdallah ibn Salam) are often said to have tested 
Muhammad, and Gabriel always unravels the riddle for him.4° In some cases 
the test draws on Quranic data. In our particular story, Muhammad is asked 
about issues gleaned from Sirat al-Kahf (18). In the story itself, the questions 
are formulated for the Meccans by the Jews of Medina. Muhammad promises to 
answer the questions “tomorrow”, but does not add in sha’a Ilah. Therefore, 
Gabriel avoids him for fifteen days, the people of Mecca start to spread evil ru- 
mours about him, and Muhammad is grieved and offended, till finally Gabriel 
brings him the entire Surat al-Kahf, which contains the required answers and 
includes a strict instruction as to saying in shd’a Ilah (vv. 23-24).4! At this 
point, Ibn Ishaq adds that some say that when Gabriel resumed his sessions 
with the Prophet, the latter complained about Gabriel's absence, to which the 


-  Wahidi, Wasi, fol. 335a—b; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 587; Tabarsi, Majma', XXX, 135: 
Ibn al-Jawzi, Zdad al-masir, (X, 154; Razi, XXXI, 210; Qurtubi, XX, 93; Samarqandi, Tafsir, 
Ill, 486; Fath al-bari, VIII, 545. 

“© For traditions with ‘Abdallah Ibn Salam, see Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 160-61 (60:1); V, 88 
(63:51): VI. 23 (65, Baqara); Ahmad, Musnad, WII, 108, etc.; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, Uf, 528-29. 
Another tradition has a similar test to which Muhammad Is put by a group of Jews. See 
Ahmad, Musnad, I, 278; Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 13012. For further traditions, see Suyiifi, 
Khasd’is, I, 473-81. 

_ “Thn Hisham, 1, 322; Thn Bukayr, 202; and see M.J. Kister, “Pare your Nails: a Study of 
an Early Tradition”, Near Eastern Studies in Memory of M.M. Bravmann, The Journal of 
The Ancient Near Eastern Society of Columbia University 11 (1979), 67; Wansbrough, 
Quranic Studies, 122-25. 
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angel responded by reciting Quran 19:64 (wa-md natanazzalu illd bi-amri 
rabbika...., “We only descend by the order of your Lord....”).42 This story 
was insinuated by Quran commentators into the exegesis of Sirat al-Kahf,43 of 
19:64,44 and, as we have just seen, also into that of the mad wadda‘aka pas- 
Sage. 

It may be noted in passing that exegetic traditions were also borrowed from 
the exegesis of the mad wadda‘ka passage and fitted into that of 19:64, thus 
providing a good example of how Quranic verses may exchange asbab with 
each other. Thus, al-Tabari has recorded in his commentary on 19:64 some 
traditions which run along the same lines as those about the fatra of the md 
wadda ‘aka passage. One of them speaks about Muhammad's grief at Gabriel's 
absence (ihtibds), and another speaks about the allegations of the polytheists 
concerning his prophetic integrity.46 As these traditions lack the linking words 
of 19:64, they only seem to be dim reflections of the fatra traditions of the ma 
wadda‘aka passage. The ma wadda‘aka passage itself is actually quoted ver- 
batim by some exegetes commenting on 19:64.47 

Another misdeed which is said to have caused the fatra is failure to observe 
the rules of personal hygiene, such as cleaning one's nails, teeth, etc. This is 
considered part of the ritual purity on which the primordial Abrahamic fitra 
(“natural religion’’) is based, and negligence of these rules was believed to ob- 
struct divine inspiration. There are, for example, traditions stressing that dirty 
nails prevent true dreams.48 This issue was insinuated into the asbab of 19:64. 
A tradition of Mujahid relates that Gabriel abandoned the Prophet because 
Muhammad's companions had neither rubbed their teeth, nor clipped their nails, 
nor trimmed their moustaches, nor cleaned their finger joints. When Gabriel re- 
newed his appearances, he brought this verse to Muhammad.*? Already in 
Mugatil's Tafsir the same misbehaviour slid into the asbdab of the ma 
wadda ‘aka passage.°° 

The absence of Gabriel could also be the result of the presence of impure 
animals. Khawla, a servant at Muhammad's household, relates that a dead 


42 Ibn Hisham, I, 323. 

43 Muaatil, I, fol. 222b (on 18:9). 

44 Wahidi, Asbab, 173 (19:64); Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, V, 249 (19:64). 

45 Tabari, Tafsir, XVI, 78 (al-‘AwfieIbn ‘Abbas family isnad). 

46 Ibid, (Mujahid, al-Dahhak). 

47 Mugatil, 1, fol. 234a—-b; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, III, 629-30; Zamakhshari, II, 516. 

48 See Kister, “Nails”, passim. Traditions about fatrat al-wahy are quoted on pp. 66-67. 

49 Wahidi, Asbab, 173; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, V, 249. 

50 Muqatil, II, fol. 242b. See also Tabarsi, Majma‘, XXX, 135; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al- 
masir, 1X, 154; Razi, XXXI, 210; Qurtubi, XX, 93-94. 
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whelp lay under Muhammad's bed, due to which revelations did not occur till 
the md wadda'‘aka passage was revealed.>! 

In conclusion, the fatra story was used as an instrument for promoting vari- 
ous didactic messages which originally had nothing to do with the basic 
structure of the fatra tale. This illustrates the modular nature of Muslim 
tradition, in which different stories and ideas could be assembled in ever- 
changing configurations, cach serving its own particular purpose.>2 


5! See Tabarini, Kabir, XXIV, 249 (no. 636); Wahidi, Asbab, 256; idem, Wasi, fol. 
335b: Ibn Hajar, Masdlib, I, 396-97 (no. 3806); idem, Isaba, VII, 628; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad 
al-masir, IX, 154; Suyuti, Durr, V1, 361; Majma‘ al-zawd'id, VII, 141. See another version 
(from Zayd ibn Aslam) in Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, V, 587; Ibn ‘Atlyya, XVI, 321; Razi, XXX], 
210; Qurtubi, XX, 93, where Gabriel tells Muhammad that the angels avoid houses In which 
dogs and pictures are present. 

*? This Is also the case in akhbdr historiography. Cf. Lawrence I. Conrad, “The Conquest 
of Arwad: a Source Critical Study in the Historiography of the Early Medieval Near East”, tn 
Averill Cameron and Lawrence I. Conrad , eds., The Byzantine and Early Islamic Near East 
oo in the Literary Source Material (Princeton, 1992), 364-401, esp. 391-95 (nos. 
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7 
Declaration 


The ‘Ashira Scene 


THE STORIES OF PREPARATION and revelation proceed in the private sphere of 
Muhammad's life. His public prophetic activity is the subject of the story of 
persecution. The latter is a well-known theme which already figures in the lives 
of quite a few biblical prophets, who are presented as suffering all kinds of 
torment for the noble cause of God. The story of persecution almost always 
presents the prophet as supported only by a small minority of devoted believers 
who are oppressed by a majority of non-believers. This applies especially to Je- 
sus.! 

In Islam the universal theme of persecution was made the leading theme of 
the story of Muhammad's emergence in Mecca. The role of the tormenting foes, 
as well as of the few supporters, was assigned to members of the local Meccan 
tribe, Quraysh. The selection of the figures for the various roles at times reflects 
political tensions of medieval Islamic society which were read into the condi- 
tions of Muhammad's Mecca. But the theme of persecution was adapted not 
only to Meccan surroundings, but also to Islamic textual models, i.e. to the 
Quran. This was quite an easy and successful task, because the Quran itself al- 
ready contains detailed descriptions of persecution suffered by the Quranic 
prophet. The process of adaptation to this scripture can be followed from tradi- 
tions in which the Quranic element is still absent, through traditions dominated 
by such models. 


I 


The first manifestation of persecution is embodied in the story of declaration. 
The Prophet is said to have appeared in public only after a period of hiding with 
his followers, for fear of Quraysh. In some traditions preserved by al- 
Baladhuri, an attempt is made to establish the chronology of Muhammad's hid- 
ing period. One of the traditions is quoted from al-Waqidi (d. AH 207), with the 
Medinan isndd: Zuhri (d. AH 124)—‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (d. AH 94)<-‘A ‘isha, 
and says that Muhammad was preaching secretly for four years, then declared 


' Cf. Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, 54-55. 
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his mission openly.2 Another report of al-Waqidi has an isndd reaching back to 
one of the Companions who embraced Islam during the hiding period. This is 
Sa‘id, son of the hanif Zayd ibn ‘Amr ibn Nufayl, who belonged to “Umar's 
clan (‘Adi ibn Ka‘b) and married ‘Umar's sister. Telling his own story in the 
first person to Ibn ‘Abbas, Sa‘id says that the Muslims concealed their new re- 
ligion for one year, praying only in a closed house or an isolated ravine. An- 
other report of al-Wiqidi, as recorded by Ibn Sa‘d, says that the hiding period 
lasted three years.4 

In a special group of traditions the hiding stage is said to have been spent by 
Muhammad in one specific place, a fortress called “Dar al-Arqam”’.> The dar 
was named after the Companion al-Arqam ibn Abt l-Argam, who was a Qurashi 
of the clan of Makhziim. The dar he owned in Mecca was situated at the hill of 
al-Safa and is said to have been a sanctuary (bayt).© A comparison of the vari- 
ous versions of the story of Muhammad's emergence from this place reveals the 
non-Quranic and Quranic levels of the narrative. 

On the non-Quranic level, the story revolves round the figure of “Umar ibn 
al-Khattab, who is said to have been the one whose early conversion to Islam 
added considerably to the power of the hiding Islamic party and enabled it to 
come out into the open. The pro-‘Umar shaping of the story is self-evident. Al- 
Hakim has recorded two traditions about it in his Mustadrak. Both traditions 
appear in the section devoted to the biographies of the Prophet's Companions, 
in the chapter about our al-Arqam. These were circulated by the descendants of 
this Companion, and one of the traditions is related by his son ‘Uthman.’ The 
tradition begins with the statement that al-Arqam was the seventh man to em- 
brace Islam. The Prophet stayed at his dar, and many people joined him there as 
Muslims. When “Umar came to the ddr and embraced Islam, the Muslims felt 
confident enough to come out of the shelter and perform the tawd/f around the 
Ka‘ba. The tradition goes on to survey the unfolding history of the ddr in later 
generations. The second tradition recorded by al-Hakim ts of al-Arqam's grand- 
son, ‘Uthman ibn “Abdallah, and also boasts of the role of their ancestor's dar. 


2 Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 116 (no. 229). 

3 The isndd: Waqidie' Abdallih ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Yahya (Medinan d. AH 174) his 
fathereIbn ‘Abbase-Sa‘id ibn Zayd. See Baladhuri, Ansah, I, 116 (no. 229). 

‘Tbn Sa‘d, I, 216. 

* For the traditions about Muhammad's hiding in this place, cf. Miklos Muranyl!, “Die 
ersten Muslime von Mekka—soztale Basis einer neuen Religion?”, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 8 (1986), 25-36. 

§ See Azraqi, 424. It is perhaps significant that in the traditions the house of Zayd ibn ‘Amr 
ibn Nufayl, Muhammad's mentor, ts also located near the Safa. See Ibn Hishdm, I, 246. 

7 Mustadrak, Il, 502. The isndd: Yahya ibn ‘Imran ibn ‘Uthman ibn al-Arqame—‘Uthman 
ibn al-Argam. 
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It states that the Prophet found shelter in that ddr till he was joined by 40 people 
who embraced Islam. The last of them was ‘Umar. As soon as he arrived, the 
Muslims left the dar and confronted the polytheists (mushriktin):8 Of all the 
compilers of the musannaf collections, al-Hakim is perhaps the only one to 
have recorded these traditions, stressing that their isndds are “sound”. The 
same traditions survived only in the biographical sources, and appear in al- 
Arqam's biography as recorded in some books about the Companions,’ and 
also in the earlier biography of Muhammad by Ibn Sa‘d.!0 

The biographical sources have other similar traditions in which the conver- 
sion of ‘Umar marks the crucial turning point in the transition from secret to 
public action. The focus of the story is shifted from al-Arqam, whose fortress is 
only mentioned vaguely as al-ddr, without giving his name, to ‘Umar himself. 
One of these traditions is Basran, circulated under the name of the Companion 
Anas ibn Malik, and contains the detailed story of the conversion of ‘Umar. In 
the part relevant to our immediate context of declaration, it is stated that as soon 
as ‘Umar embraced Islam, he induced Muhammad to come out of his hiding 
place.!! The story of ‘Umar's conversion was also recorded in the biography of 
Ibn Ishaq. Here, Muhammad's hiding place is vaguely referred to as a 
“sanctuary” (bayr) at al-Safa. Ibn Ishaq says that when ‘Umar embraced Islam, 
the Muslims left their hiding place and dispersed with increased self- 
confidence. !2 

In later sources which still preserve the non-Quranic layer of the story, there 
is a tradition of ‘A’isha in which the role of encouraging the Prophet to appear 
in public is assigned to Aba Bakr, her father.!3 Here the virtues of Aba Bakr 
are certainly promoted at the expense of those of “Umar. 

The Quranic level of the same story of declaration is revealed in another 
group of traditions in which the hiding period of Muhammad is ended neither 


8 Ibid. , III, 504. The isndd: ‘Uthman tbn ‘Abdallah ibn al-Arqasne—al-Arqam. 

9 See Ibn ‘Abd al-Banr, /sti‘ab, 1, 132; Ibn Hajar, Jsaba, I, 44. 

'0 Tbn Sa‘d, If, 242-43. 

MN. fa-aslama wa-qala: ukhruj ya rasiila llah. See Ibn Shabba, I, 659; Bayhaqi, Dalal, 
(1, 220. The isndd: Ishaq ibn Yisuf al-Azraq (Wasiti, d. AH 195)<al-Qasim ibn ‘Uthman al- 
Basric— Anas ibn Malik (d. AH 91-95). 

12 fq-tafarraga ashab rasili llah (5) min makanihim wa-qad ‘azzaw fi anfusthim hina 
-aslama ‘Umaru ma‘a islam Hamza. See Ibn Hisham, I, 370-71. See also Baladhuri, 
Shaykhdn, 139 (Waqidi). In other traditions, Abd Bakr as well as ‘Umar urge Muhammad to 
leave the dar. See Ibn Kathir, Biddya, III, 29-31 (quoted from Khaythama ibn Sulayman). 
See also Shami, II, 428-29 (quoted here from “Sulayman ibn Khaythama”). The tradition {s of 
Muhammad ibn ‘imrane—al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr (Medinan d. AH 
106)<‘A’isha. 

13 Ton ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), XII, 45. 
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by the instigation of ‘Umar, nor by that of Abi Bakr, but rather by the com- 
mand of God. This is the case in the following passage recorded by Ibn Ishaq: 


Then people started (o embrace Islam, men and women in groups, and Islam became 
renowned in Mecca, and people talked about it. Thereupon God commanded His mes- 
senger to declare openly (an yasda‘a) what {came to him from God], and to disclose 
his affair (amrahu) to the people, and to call them to belleve in Him. I have been in- 
formed that three years elapsed during which the apostle of God concealed (akhfa) his 
affair and hid it (istatara bihi) till God instructed him to reveal his religion. Then God 
said: fa-’ sda’ bi-md tu'maru.,.. And God said: wa-andhir ‘ashirataka l-agrabin,...14 


The two Quranic extracts embedded in this passage are 15:94, to which we shall 
refer as the isda‘ verse, and 26:214, which we may call the ‘ashira verse. 
As for the isda‘ verse, it reads: 0 


fa-'sda* bi-ma tu’ maru wa-a'rid ‘ani l-mushrikin: “Declare!5 what you have been 
ordered to, and tum away from the polytheists.” 


This verse was employed not only in Ibn Ishaq's Sira, but also in a tradition 
preserved by Ibn Sa‘d stating that after three years of hiding (mustakhfiyan), 
Muhammad was commanded (by God) to declare (...a yasda‘a) his mission 
openly.!® The verse is not quoted verbatim, but the form an yasda‘a clearly 
draws on it. Traditions with the isda‘ verse marking the end of the hiding stage 
were also used by the exegetes as material for the occasions of revelations 
(asbab al-nuztil) of this verse. Such traditions (mostly [raqi) may be found tn 
the tafsir compilations.!? 


'4 Ibn Hishim, I, 280-81. See also Ibn Bukayr, 145; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1169 (II, 318). See 
also Abii Nu‘aym, Dala‘il, 265 (‘Urwa, Zuhri, fbn Ishaq). 

'' The root s.d.‘. basically means to break, or to cut open; figuratively, ft means to cry out. 
Accordingly, the Quranic isda‘ was sometimes percelved ina liturgical sense, t.e. to recite the 
Quran loudly during prayer (ijhar bi-I-Qur'dn fi l-saldt). See Mujahid, I, 344. See also ‘Abd 
al-Razzaq, Tafsir, I, 351; Tabari, Tafsir, XIV, 47; Zajjaj, U1, 186; Ibn ‘Atiyya, X, 153; Ibn 

‘al-Jawzi, Zdd al-masir, 1V, 420; fbn Kathir, Tafsir, II, 559. 

‘6 fbn Sa‘d, I, 199. Cf. Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, 116 (no. 229); Tabari, TarikA, I, 1174 (I, 
322). The isnad: ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim ibn Muhammad ibn Abi Bakr (Medinan d. AH 
126)«—his father. 

"One with the isndd: Abt Usama (Kifan d. AH 201)¢—Misa ibn ‘Ubayda (Medinan d. AH 
152)¢—his brother ‘Abdallah tbn ‘Ubayda. See Tabari, Tafsir, XIV, 47; also Baghawi, 
Ma'‘dlim, Ul, 413; Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al-masir, [V, 420. Another tradition Is of al-Kalbi 
(Muhammad fbn al-Sa‘ib, Kifan d. AH 146). See Huwwari, II, 358: also SuyiitI, Durr, IV, 
{06 (from Abt Nu‘aym). There is also a tradition of Abi ‘Ubayda from Ibn Mas‘iid (Medinan 
/Kifan AH d. 32). See Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 559; Suyiti, Durr, IV, 106; also Muqatil, I, fol. 
199a. 
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The ‘ashira verse is alluded to in a greater number of traditions, some of 
which appear in the musannaf compilations, as well as in the biographical 
sources. This verse reads: 


wa-andhir ‘ashirataka I-aqrabin...: ‘And warn your nearest relations...” 


The ‘ashira verse belongs to the Quranic eschatological stratum in which the 
Quranic prophet acts as nadhir, “‘warner’”, i.e. about an imminent disaster 
awaiting those who cling to disbelief. The Quran labels this calamity as the 
“Hour” (al-sa‘a); its portents are already manifest in this world.!8 In the 
‘ashira verse the Quranic prophet is ordered to warn only his nearest fellow 
tribesmen, for which reason this divine command was quite applicable to the 
story of the very first stages of Muhammad's public preaching, when he was 
supposed to have been acting only among his own clan. 


II 


The traditions with the ‘ashira verse marking the beginning of Muhammad's 
public preaching are focussed on the contents of his actual address, as well as 
on the reaction of his audience to it. The theme of persecution is reflected in this 
reaction, and the various versions of the address itself shed light on the image 
of Muhammad as a prophet making his first public attempts to draw attention to 
himself. But some of them also reflect various dogmatic as well as political no- 
tions which are not an intrinsic part of the topic of persecution. They rather il- 
lustrate the function of the story of Muhammad's life as a medium for various 
kinds of propaganda. At this stage of our survey only the address will be dis- 
cussed, saving the Qurashi reaction for the ensuing chapters. 

In many of the versions of the ‘ashira scene, the Prophet's address is dedi- 
cated to Doomsday. This accords with the immediate Quranic context of the 
‘ashira verse. Muhammad makes a desperate attempt to alert his people to the 
Hour, which is described with battlefield imagery. Some of the traditions ap- 
pear in the musannaf compilations. In Muslim and Aba ‘Awana they are 
recorded in the section on imdn (belief), which implies that only belief in God 
could save the people from their disastrous apocalyptic fate. One of the tradi- 
tions is Basran, with the Companions Qabisa ibn al-Mukhariq and Zuhayr ibn 
‘Amr al-Hilali quoted by the Successor Abi ‘Uthman al-Nahdi (d. AH 100). 
They relate that following the revelation of the ‘ashira verse, Muhammad 


18 See Uri Rubin, s.v. “Sa‘a” (part 3), El?. 
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climbed a mountain and addressed his own clan (‘Abd Manéaf) with the follow- 
ing warning: 


Alas for the sons of ‘Abd Manaf! [ am a wamer. I am a man who has seen the enemy 
and hastens to wam his people, before the enemy gets ahead of him, and exclalms: 
“Alas, you are being attacked! "19 


In this passage Doomsday is compared to a nearing enemy, and the Prophet is 
likened to a scout who tries to forewarn his own people of the looming danger. 
There is also a similar Basran tradition of the Companion Abi Misa al-Ash‘ari 
(d. AH 42-53).2° 

Similar traditions about Muhammad's warning following the revelation of 
the ‘ashira verse are found in biographical sources. One was circulated under 
the name of the Companion al-Zubayr ibn ‘Awwam (d. AH 36).2! Another is 
again Basran, with an incomplete (mursal) chain of transmitters, i.e. an isndad 
lacking a Companion, and is of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110).?2 

The same kind of traditions may be found in the exegesis of the ‘ashira 
verse, where they function as asbdab al-nuzitl material. In some of them, the 
eschatological warning is reinforced by another extract from the Quran (34:46), 
which reads: 


..dn huwa illa nadhirun lakum bayna yaday ‘adhabin shadid: “...he 1s only a 
warner to you on the brink of a horrible disaster.” 


A part of this verse ('...a warner to you on the brink of a horrible disaster’) 
was incorporated into Muhammad's address in a tradition of the Companion 
‘Amr ibn Murra al-Juhani.23 

Muhammad's role as nadhir, ““wamer’, 1s mentioned in the Quran time and 
again, not justin the ‘ashira verse. In hadith as well, his role as a warner is re- 
ferred to in traditions not linked to the ‘ashira scene, which add more angles to 
his function as nadhir. In a tradition of Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah, for example, It is 


19 Muslim, I, 134 (1, Bab wa-andhir....); Aba ‘Awana, I, 92-93. 

0 The isnad: ‘Awf al-A‘rabi (Basran d. AH 147)<-Qas4ma tbn Zuhayr (Basran)<~ Abii 
Musa. See Abt ‘Awana. I, 94; also Ibn Hibban, XIV, no. 6551 (Tarikh). These traditions 
also appear outside the musannaf collections. See Ahmad, Musnad, III, 476; V, 60; Bayhadi, 
Daia'il, 11, 178; Tabarani, Kabir, V, no. 5305; XVIII, no. 956. 

21 See Abii Ya‘la, I], no. 679. See also Majma‘ al-zawd'id, VIL, 88. 

: 22 oe ‘Amr thn ‘Ubayd (Basran d. AH 142)eal-Hasan. See Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1173- 
74 (II, 322). 

”3 Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 74 (no. 19). The isndd: Jarir ibn ‘Abd al-Hamid (Kéfan d. AH 

188) Mughira lbn Migsam (Kiifan d. AH 132)<-‘Amr tbn Murra al-Juhani. 
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related that whenever Muhammad mentioned in his khutba the impending 
Hour, his face became red with excitement, and his voice loud like that of 
nadhir jaysh or nadhir qawm, a scout shouting to his army or his people, 
warning them of the approaching enemy.24 In a tradition of Abii Misa al- 
Ash‘ari, Muhammad states that he is like a man who shouts to his own people: 
“[ have seen the enemy, I am the naked warner (and al-nadhir al-‘urydn); save 
yourselves, save yourselves!”29 The expression al-nadhir al-‘urydn is ex- 
plained as signifying a scout who, having seen the approaching enemy, takes 
off his coat and waves it in order to warn his people that the enemy is nearby. 
This utterance is said to be pre-Islamic in origin, but Muslim writers disagree as 
to who used it first.26 


The warning about the apocalyptic end forms the basic Quranic stratum of the 
‘ashira address upon which more specific ideas were built. In more elaborate 
versions Muhammad is said not merely to have alerted his closest Qurashi rela- 
tives to the imminent calamity, but also to have warned them of the individual 
fates which awaited them in the Last Judgement. These versions of the ‘ashira 
scene were designed to advertise the ethical dogma that each soul is responsible 
for its own deeds, and should be rewarded accordingly in the world to come. 
Muhammad warns his nearest relations that his own intercession (shafa‘a) will 
not save them, and tells them that they had better prepare their own good works 
for the Last Judgement. The idea is that kinship to the Prophet does not secure 
salvation. This seems to have some political anti-Shi‘i insinuations, because the 
Shi‘is used to boast of their kinship to Muhammad (through his daughter 
Fatima), and hence of their right to Muhammad's intercession. 

Some traditions with this particular angle of the address are recorded in the 
musannaf compilations. The most current one has the isnad of Hisham ibn 
‘Urwa (Meccan d. AH 146)e—‘Urwa (Medinan d. AH 94)e-‘A’ isha. Following 
the revelation of the ‘ashira verse, Muhammad declares: 


Oh Fatima, daughter of Muhammad, oh Saftyya, daughter of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, oh 
sons of ‘Abd al-Muttalib, 1 possess nothing to your credit with God, just ask me any 
share of my estate as you choose. 


24 Ibn al-Mubarak, Musnad, no. 87 (in section of Qiydma); Nasa‘i, Kubra, 1, 550 (no. 
1786 (18:21]); Ahmad, Musnad, III, 311, 319, 338, 371. And see also Ahmad, Musnad, }, 
167, where Muhammad ts said to have behaved like this when warning of the “days [= 
tribulations] of God” (ayydm Allah). 

25 Bukhari, Sahih, VIM, 126 (81:26); IX, 115 (96:2); Muslim, VIT, 63 (43, Bah shafagatiht 
‘ala ummatihi). And see also Ibn Abi t-Dunya, Samt, no. 622. 

26 Fath al-bari, XI, 270-71; Taj, s.v. n.dh.r.; Suhayli, Rawd, II, 48. 
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This tradition was recorded by the compilers under various headings. Muslim 
and Aba ‘Awana recorded it in the section named /mdn, “Faith’;2’ in the rear- 
ranged Sahih of Ton Hibban it occurs in the section of Tarikh, ‘‘History”;”® al- 
Tirmidhi included it in the section of Zuhd, “Asceticism”.2? Other compilers, 
however, added it to the section entitled Wasdyd, ‘““Testaments”.29 The latter 
classification was dictated by the reference to Muhammad's estate. The tradition 
also occurs in sources other than the musannaf compilations.3! Equally preva- 
lent is a similar Kifan tradition of Abu Hurayra quoted by Musa ibn Talha 
(Medinan/Kifan d. AH 103)32. It occurs under the same variety of headings: 
Muslim and Abii ‘Awana included it in the section of /mdn,33 Nasa’i recorded 
it in the section of Wasdyd,34 and in the rearranged Sahih of Ibn Hibban it is 
under Raqd’iq, ‘‘Moral Exhortations”.3> The same tradition is available with 
another isndd leading up to Abii Hurayra. This is a tradition of al-Zuhri in 
which Abi Hurayra is quoted by Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (Medinan d. AH 94) 
and Abu Salama ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (Medinan d. AH 94). This ver- 
sion too was included by some compilers in the section of /mdn,36 whereas 
others added it to the section of Wasdya.3? 

The combination of the idea of individual reward and the story of the ‘ashira 
verse Changed its time of revelation from early Meccan to Medinan; persons like 
Fatima, to whom the statement is addressed, only came of age after the hijra. In 
fact, there is one more version of a Syrian provenance, of the Companion Abi 
Umama al-Bahili (d. AH 81—86),38 in which Muhammad addresses all his 


27 Muslim, I, 133 (1, Bab wa-andhir...., mentioning the Safa); Abi ‘Awana, I, 95. 

28 Ibn Hibban, XIV, no. 6548. 

29 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, VI, no. 2412. 

* Nasa’i, Kubrd, [V, 108-109 (no. 6475 (55:6]); Bayhaqi, Sunan, VI, 280-81. 

“! Ahmad, Musnad, VI, 187; Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Dhakha'ir, 8; Tbn Kathir, Biddya, 
Ill, 39. 

2 The isnad: ‘Abd al-Malik ibn ‘Umayr (Kifan d. AH 136)¢—- Misa ibn Talhae Aba 
Hurayra. ; 

I Muslim, [, 133 (1, Bab wa-andhir....); Aba: ‘Awana, I, 93-94. 

4 Nasa'i, Kubra, 1V, 107-108 (no. 6471 [55:6]). 

3 Tbn Hibban, II, no. 646. The tradition is also recorded in sources other than the musannaf 
compilations. See Ahmad, Musnad, II, 333, 360, 361, 519; Bayhaqi, Dala‘il, II, 177-78; 
Muhibb al-Din al-Tabari, Dhakhd'ir, 8; Ibn Kathir, B/ddya, 111, 38. 

36 Muslim, I, 133 (1, Bab wa-andhir....); Abi ‘Awana, I, 94-95. And see also Ibn 
Hibban, XIV, no. 6549 (Tarikh); Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, V, no. 7021 (Tawba). 

37 Bukhari, Sahih, 1V, 7~8 (55:11); Nasa‘i, Kubra, IV, 108 (no. 6473 [55:6]); Bayhagqi, 
Sunan, VI, 280. Outside the musannaf compilations this tradition may be found in Bayhadi, 
Dala‘il, 1, 176. 

* The isndd: ‘Uthman ibn Abi 1-‘Atkka (Syrian story-tellere—‘Ali {bn Yazid al-Alhani 
(Syrian d. ca. AH 120)¢-al-Qasim ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman (Syrian d. AH 112)¢-Aba Umama. 
See Tabarani, Kabir, VIII, no. 7890. 
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wives, including Hafsa and Umm Salama; the latter two only married him after 
the Aijra. 

The statement of Muhammad concerning free will was originally indepen- 
dent of the ‘ashira address, as implied by the fact that there is another version 
of the above tradition of Abt Hurayra in which Muhammad's statement is made 
independently of any Quranic revelation. This time Abii Hurayra is quoted by 
“Abd al-Rahmfan ibn Hurmuz (or ibn Kaysan, al-A‘raj, Medinan d. AH 117). 
The Prophet bids the family of ‘Abd Manaf, as well as some Qurashi individu- 
als, to “buy their souls” from God. Abi ‘Awana recorded this under /mdan;39 
al-Bukhari, however, included it in the section named Manaqib, “Virtues” ,*0 
due to the occurrence of the names of clans and individuals from Quraysh, 
which implies their honour.4! Moreover, in the biographical sources, 
Muhammad does not make the statement about individual responsibility until 
shortly before his death. On that occasion, he tells the people about the ap- 
proaching fitan (apocalyptic tribulations), and entreats his daughter Fatima and 
his aunt Safiyya to perform good deeds, because he has no right to intercede 
with God for them. The tradition with this setting is of the Meccan story-teller 
‘Ubayd ibn ‘Umayr (d. AH 68).*2 A similar request is posed by the Prophet in a 
tradition of Ibn ‘Abb4s to the Prophet's uncle al-‘ Abbas, when the latter is al- 
ready a very old man.*? The same is told by Muhammad to the entire clan of 
Hashim in a tradition of the Meccan Companion ‘Imran ibn Husayn (d. AH 
52).44 In a tradition of the Medinan Companion al-Hakam ibn Mina’, Muham- 
mad addresses the entire tribe of Quraysh (whom he asks ‘Umar to summen) 
with the demand to prepare their own good deeds for the next world, instead of 
indulging in worldly matters. Only if they do so, will he be able to help them.* 

These versions remained outside the musannaf collections; in the latter, pre- 
dominance was given to traditions in which Muhammad's statement about the 
importance of one's own works appears in combination with the ‘ashira verse. 


39 Aba ‘Awana, I, 95-96. 

40 Bukhari, Sahih, 1V, 224~25 (61:13). 

41 The same tradition was also recorded in Ahmad, Musnad, II. 350, 398-99, 448-49; Abu. 
Ya‘la, XI, no. 6327. 

42 Ibn Sa‘d, Il, 215-16. The isndd: Abi Bakr [ibn ‘Ubaydallah] ibn Abi Mulayka 
(Meccan)}«—‘Ubayd Ibn ‘Umayr. 

43 Ahmad, Musnad, I, 206. The isndd: ‘Ali ibn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas (Medinan d. AH 
118)«his father (Ibn ‘Abbas}«—his father (al-‘ Abbas). 

44 Tabarani, Kabir, XVIII, no. 354. The isndd: Abi Sahleai-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 
110)<‘Imran ibn Husayn. 

45 Aba Ya‘la, UI, no. 1579. The isndd: ‘Abd al-Hamid tbn Ja‘far (Medinan d. AH 
153)<-Sa‘id al-Maqburi (Medinan d. AH 123)<—Abii |-Huwayrtth (Medinan d. AH 128)<—al- 
Hakam ibn Mina’. Cf. Ibn Hajar, /saba, II, 110. 
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This combination seems to have been aimed at lending the idea of free will as 
much authority as possible by making it the outcome of a Quranic injunction. 

Traditions with the combination of this Idea and the ‘ashira address recur in 
the exegesis of the ‘ashira verse in many fafsir collections, where they provide 
it with its asbab al-nuzul.4® They are repeated in the sections labelled Tafsir in 
some of the musannaf compilations.47 Among these traditions there are some 
which were only preserved within the realm of tafsir. One is a mursal tradition 
of al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124) in which all of the members of Quraysh are 
warned of their fate in the world to come.48 Another mursal one is of the 
Basran Qatada (d. AH 117), where the same warning is addressed to the clan of 
Hashim.4? 


IT] 


Apart from conveying seemingly anti-Shi‘i ideas, there are versions in which 
the ‘ashira address advocates the opposite trend as well. In fact, these latter 
versions reflect the most essential Shi‘i tenet, namely, that “Ali should have 
been Muhammad's first successor (wasiyy).°° The interpolation of the topic of 
‘Ali's nomination into the ‘ashira address is designed to imply that ‘Ali's 
singular position was determined as early as the very beginning of 
Muhammad's prophetic activity. The traditions of this sort contain descriptions 
of the reaction with which Muhammad's address was met, which takes us back 
to the theme of persecution. The reaction of the audience puts ‘Ali in the unique 
position of being the only one of Quraysh to offer his support to the Prophet, 
whereas all the others refrain from responding to Muhammad's call. None of 
these traditions appears in the musannaf compilations; they are only recorded in 
the biographical sources. 


46 See e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 11, 77; Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 72-73, 75; Wahidi, Wasir, 
fol. 109b; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, IV, 279-80; Suyiati, Durr, V, 96; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 349- 
50. 

47 See Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 140 (65, Siira 26): Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, IX, nos. 3236-37, 3239. 

“8 The isndd: Salama ibn Rawh ibn Khalid ibn ‘Uqay! (Umayyad from Ayla, d. AH 197, 
transmitted Zuhri's kitab from ‘Uqayl thn Khalid)<« ‘Uqayl fbn Khalid ibn ‘Uqayl (mawia of 
‘Uthman from Ayla d. AH 141)€al-Zuhri. See Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 73 (no. 6). 

49 The isndd: ‘Abd al-Razziqe Ma‘ mar ibn Rashid (Basran d. AH 154 )«—Qatada (Basran d. 
AH 117). See ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 11, 77; Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 75 (no. 26). See also 
Suyuti, Durr, V, 96, where the same tradition is quoted from ‘Abd Ibn Humayd, with Qatada 
quoting al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110), and the story taking place before Muhammad's death 
(qabla mawtihi). The tradition ts also recorded on the authority of al-Hasan in Huwwani, IH, 
243. 

“© Cf. Uri Rubin, “Prophets and Progenitors in the Early Shi‘a Tradition”, Jerusalem 
Studies in Arabic and Islam 1 (1979), 41-65. 
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Most such traditions are Iraqi. One of them, related on the authority of ‘Ali 
himself, says that following the revelation of the ‘ashira verse, Muhammad 
summoned 30 people of his closest family, offered them food and drink, and 
asked: “Who of you is willing to act for my religion and for my prophecies, and 
in return will dwell in Paradise with me and become my successor (khalifati) 
in my family?” No one but ‘Ali consented.2! Muhammad's reaction to ‘Ali's 
willingness to support him is not related, but in other versions the Prophet ex- 
plicitly accepts ‘Ali as his supporter. One version is traced back to the Compan- 
ion al-Bara’ ibn ‘Azib,>2 and another to Ibn ‘Abbas<‘Ali. In the latter version, 
recorded by Ibn Ishaq, ‘Ali himself tells the tale in the first person. Muhammad 
declares that “Ali is to become his brother and heir (wasiyy), as well as his 
successor (khalifa).>3 Due to its clear Shi‘i colouring, this tradition was not in- 
cluded in Ibn Hisham's version of the Sira of Ibn Ishaq.54 In the compilations 
of tafsir, several of these versions recur in the commentaries on the ‘ashira 
verse.°> This was, of course, a story which the Shi‘i exegetes incorporated 
quite readily into their own exegesis of the Quranic ‘ashira verse.*6 

The theme of ‘Ali's nomination, like that of free will, is only a secondary ac- 
cretion built upon the ‘ashira scene for the purpose of providing it with authen- 
tication and Quranic authorisation. Traditions about the declaration of ‘Ali as 
Muhammad's successor are also available in their isolated form, lacking any 
reference to the ‘ashira verse, or to any other Quranic revelation. In these plain 
versions, ‘Ali assists Muhammad in performing a miraculous spectacle de- 
signed to demonstrate Muhammad's prophetic powers. Some of these traditions 
are Medinan. One such tradition, which is again traced back to ‘Ali himself, 


5! Ahmad, Musnad, I, 111. See also Suyati, Khasd'is, I, 308; Cf. Bazzar, HY, no. 766. The 
isndd: al-A‘mash (Kifan d. AH 148)«—al-Minhal tbn ‘Amr al-Asadi (Kifan)<‘Abbad ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Asadi (Kifan}<‘ Alli. 

52 Suydqti, Khasd’‘is, 1, 308-309 (from Aba Nu‘aym, who quotes Ibn Ishaq). 

53 The isndd: al-Minhal ibn ‘Amr (Kifan)< ‘Abdallah ibn al-Harith ibn Nawfal ibn al- 
Harith (Medinan d. AH 84)<-Ibn ‘Abbas¢— ‘Ali. The tradition is quoted from Ibn Ishaq tn 
Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1171-72 (Il, 319-21). See also Kashf al-astar, WI, no. 2417. 

54 The recension of Ibn Bukayr does have it, but only in a shortencd version omitting ‘Ali's 
nomination. See Ibn Bukayr, 145-46; also Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11, 179-80; Aba Nu‘aym, 
Dala’il, 425 (no. 331); Suyiti, Khasa’is, 1, 306-307; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, III, 39-40. 

55 Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 74-75 (no. 21); Baghawi, Ma'‘dlim, IV, 278-79; Hibari, Tafsir, 
347-48; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, U1, 350-51; Tabarsi, Majma', XIX, 187-88 (from al-Tha‘ tabi). 
And see also Suyiti, Durr, V, 97 (from Ibn Mardawayhi). 

56 See Hibarl, Tafsir, 347-48; Qummi, Tafsir, Il, 100; Tasi, Tabydn, VIII, 67; Tabarsi, 
Majma', XIX, 187-88. And see also the story in other Shi‘i compilations: Mas‘udi, /thbar 
al-wasiyya, 115-16; Ibn Shahrashib, 1, 305-307. 
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was recorded by Ibn Sa‘d.9? Muhammad asks Khadija to cook supper for him, 
then tells ‘Ali to summon the members of ‘Abd al-Muttalib's clan. When 40 of 
them show up, the Prophet orders ‘Ali to feed the guests with the single meal, 
and all of them partake of it till they can eat and drink no more. But 
Muhammad's uncle Abu Lahab dismisses the miracle as sheer sthr, i.e. sor- 
cery, thus frustrating Muhammad's efforts to persuade the audience to believe 
in him. A few days later, the same people are invited to a similar banquet, the 
same miraculous multiplication of the food takes place, and this time 
Muhammad addresses them. He asks who of them is willing to support him, 
and in return will become his “brother” and enter Paradise. “Ali is the only one 
to consent. But as he js the youngest of them all and the smallest in structure, 
his father Abi Talib says that he will be of no use to the Prophet. Similar events 
take place in a tradition recorded by Ahmad ibn Hanbal, which is likewise at- 
tributed to ‘Ali. The latter relates the story in the first person. He is again the 
only member of the family of ‘Abd al-Muttalib who is willing to pledge alle- 
giance to Muhammad, but Muhammad is obliged to reject ‘Ali due to his young 
age.-8 

‘Ali's response to Muhammad's call stands in clear contrast to the reaction of 
Quraysh, and especially to that of Abi Lahab. The reaction of the latter is em- 
bedded in further versions of the ‘ashira scene itself. His reaction, which 
demonstrates the theme of persecution in its most vivid presentation, is the 
subject of the following chapter. 


57 Tbn Sa‘d, I, 187. See also Suyati, Khasa'is, 1, 307-308. The isndd: Nafl' the mawld of 
Ton ‘Umar (Medinan d. AH 117)¢—Salim ibn ‘Abdallah ton ‘Umar (Medinan d. AH 105)<—‘ Ali. 

‘8 The isndd: Abi ‘Awana al-WaAsiti (d. AH 176)<—‘Uthman ibn al-Mughira (Kifan)— Abi 
Sadiq al-Azdi (Kifan)«Rabi‘a Ibn Najid (Kifan)< ‘Ali. See Ahmad, Musnad, I, 159. 
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The Reaction of Abt Lahab 


THE REACTION OF THE MECCANS to Muhammad's public appearance forms 
the core of the theme of persecution. Their first hostile reaction is described in 
the traditions of the ‘ashira scene; many of its versions revolve round the 
Prophet's greatest enemy, his own paternal uncle, Abii Lahab. 


I 


The story of Aba Lahab's reaction demonstrates once again the Quranic role in 
the development of the story of Muhammad's emergence, and illustrates various 
aspects of the process of adaptation of universal themes like persecution to 
Quranic models. The name of Abu Lahab is mentioned in Strat al-Masad (111), 
in which he and his wife are severely cursed and condemned to Hell.! This di- 
vine condemnation of a member of the Prophet's own clan (Hashim) turned him 
in the eyes of later generations into a damned enemy of Islam, and made him the 
most suitable figure to represent the persecuting party in the story of persecu- 
tion. His stiva was incorporated into various scenes of persecution together with 
an ever changing story about its revelation, which was made part of the scene 
itself. This applies first and foremost to the ‘ashira scene. The actual wording 
of Siirat al-Masad was made part of the lines uttered by Abi Lahab in reaction 
to Muhammad's address, and the revelation of Strat al-Masad was actually 
made part of the story, functioning as a divine response to Abi Lahab's own 
hostile reaction. 

The text uttered by Abia Lahab in the ‘ashira scene consists of linking words 
derived from the first verse of Siirat al-Masad. This verse reads: 


tabbat yada Abi Lahab...: “perish the hands of Abt Lahab....” 


The versions containing the reaction of Abit Lahab take the ‘ashira address 
back to its basic apocalyptic level. The best-known tradition of this group is that 
of Sa‘id ibn Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 95) from Ibn ‘Abbas, and appears in the sec- 


' On this sara see Uri Rubin, “Aba Lahab and Stra CXI”, Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies 42 (1979), 13-28. 
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tions of /mdn in Muslim and Aba ‘Awana.2 God orders His Prophet to warn 
his nearest ‘ashira, or “relations”, so Muhammad mounts the hill of the Safa 
and warns the audience of the “attack” of the Last Judgement. His warning 
contains a part of Quran 34:46, in which, as already seen, he is ‘‘a warner on 
the brink of a horrible disaster”. Aba Lahab says: tabban laka, “Damn you”, 
and adds: “Is this what you called us for?’ Then God reveals: tabbat yadda Abi 
Lahab.... In this sequence of events Sarat al-Masad reciprocates the malicious 
utterance of Abt Lahab by wishing him the same kind of damnation. The tradi- 
tion of Sa‘id ibn Jubayre-Ibn ‘Abbas appears in the biographical sources as 
well.? 

In fact, this setting of the ‘ashira scene, including the revelation of Strat al- 
Masad, was known already to the earliest biographers of Muhammad. The bio- 
graphical sources have various additional versions of the same sort, the content 
of which is no different from that of the musannaf compilations. One is of the 
Kufan al-Kalbi (d. AH 146). His version, also related on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas, was recorded by al-Baladhuri.4 Other similar versions of al-Kalbi with 
the same Ibn ‘Abbiis isdd appear in Ibn Sa‘d.° A tradition of ‘Ikrima (Medinan 
d. AH 105) from Ibn ‘Abbas is also recorded in these sources.® 

The traditions with the revelation of Sirat al-Masad were used by Quran ex- 
egetes as asbdab within the interpretation of this sara. For this purpose they 
recorded the tradition of Sa‘id ibn Jubayr—Ibn ‘Abbas.’ Al-Bukhari as well 
recorded the tradition in his section of Tafsir for the same stra .8 This tradition, 
as well as the one of al-Kalbi, recurs in the exegesis of the ‘ashira verse itself.? 


? The isndd: al-A‘mash (Kifan d. AH 148)<—‘Amr ibn Murra ibn ‘Abdallah (Kiifan d. AH 
118)¢-Sa‘id thn Jubayre—Ibn ‘Abbas. See Muslim, I, 134 (1, Bab wa-andhir...., with the 
following clause added to the canonical ‘ashira verse: ...wa-rahtaka minhum al-mukhlisin): 
Aba ‘Awana, [, 92. See also Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6550 (Tadrikh). 

‘Tabari. Tarikh, 1. 1170 (1, 319); Ahmad, Musnad, 1, 307; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, II, 181-82; 
Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, IIl, 38. And cf. another version with the isndd: Sufyan al-Thawri (Kiifan 
d. AH 161)¢ Habib tbn Abi Thabit (Kifan d. AH 119)«Sa‘id ibn Jubayr¢—Ibn ‘Abbas, in 
Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 12352. But here only the beginning of the scene Is related. 

‘ Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 119-20 (no. 237). The isndd: al-Kalbie—Abiai Salih (Badham, mawld 
of Umm Hani")¢«—Ibn ‘Abbas. 

* See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 74-75. 

6 fhid., 1, 199-200; Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, 120 (no. 238). The isndd: Dawid tbn al-Husayn 
(Medinan d. AH 135)<—‘Ikrimae—Ibn ‘Abbas. 

TTabari, Tafsir, XXX, 218 (nos. 6, 7, on Sérat al-Masad). 

® Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 221 (65, Sarat al-Masad). 

9 The tradition of al-Kalbi: Huwwanri, III, 242-43 (on Quran 26:214). The tradition of Sa‘id 
ibn Jubayr: Bukhan, Sahih, VI, 140 (65, Sara 26); Tabari, Tafsir, XIX, 73, 74 (nos. 14, 16, 
on 26:214); Baghawi, 1V, 279 (on 26:214); Tbn Kathir, Tafsir, 11, 349 (on 26:214). 
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It is noteworthy that Sarat al-Masad sometimes overshadowed the ‘ashira 
verse. There is an additional version of the tradition of Sa‘id ibn JubayreIbn 
‘Abbas in which Strat al-Masad is the only Quranic revelation, the ‘ashira 
verse being left out. This version was recorded by al-Bukhari in his section of 
Tafsir, in the chapter about Sarat al-Masad.!° This is reiterated in the biograph- 
ical sources,!! as well as in the commentaries on the sura.!2 


II 


In the Prophet's biography, his first public appearance is the most famous scene 
into which Abi Lahab was incorporated to play the role of the zealous persecut- 
ing foe. Within the inner context of this setting, the revelation of Surat al-Masad 
is prompted by the negative reaction of Abt Lahab to the Prophet's address. 
But there are several other scenes into which Abi Lahab's name was insinuated 
for the purpose of imparting the same theme of persecution, and the revelation 
of Surat al-Masad was made part of some of those episodes. 

In some musannaf compilations there is a tradition of the Kifan Companion 
Tariq ibn ‘Abdallah al-Muharibi, speaking in the first person, which appears in 
the sections of Maghdzi or Tarikh.!3 One day Tariq sees the Prophet in the 
market of Dhi !-Majaz (near Mecca) calling the people to believe in God alone. 
Abu Lahab goes behind him and throws stones at Muhammad's ankles, which 
start to bleed. This tradition, which is contained in the biographical sources,!4 
was selected by the musannaf compilers as an illustration of the violent resis- 
tance Muhammad encountered from some of his closest relations at the earliest 
stages of his public preaching. 

Another tradition to the same effect appears only in the biographical sources, 
and is related on the authority of the Medinan Companion Rabi‘a ibn ‘Ibad. The 
location of the event varies from one version of his story to another: the market 
of ‘Ukaz, or of Dhii 1-Majaz, or of Mina. His story, also related in the first per- 
son, is available in several versions quoted from this Companion by various 


'0 This Is the version transmitted from al-A‘mash by the Kifan Abt Mu‘awiya al-Darir (d. 
AH 195). See Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 221-22 (65, Stirat al-Masad). 

'! Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 121 (no. 239); Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1170 (H, 318-19); Ahmad. 
Musnad, I, 281; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, II, 182. 

12 Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 218 (no, 4). But In spite of the absence of the ‘ashira verse, al- 
Tabari also recorded it in his commentary of this verse as well (Tafsir, XIX, 74). 

13 The isndd: Yazid ibn Zlyad ibn Abi l-Ja‘d (Kifan)<-Jami‘ ibn Shaddad al-Muharibi 
(Kifan d. AH 118)¢Tarig. See Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18414 (Maghdzi); Mustadrak, li, 
611-12 (Tarikh), Ton Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6562 (Tarikh). See also Daraqu(ni, Sunan, It, 
44-45 (no. 186, Buyit’). 

14 See Ibn Bukayr, 232; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, V, 380. See also Ibn Sa‘d, I, 216. 
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Medinan Successors.!5 The event takes place when Rabi‘a is still a boy. Aba 
Lahab's conduct is less violent, not involving physical assault; he only tells the 
audience to pay no heed to Muhammad's call, and to adhere to their own idols. 
Thus, in the version that did gain access to the musannaf compilations, the per- 
secution is more violent, which accords with the general trend to highlight the 
theme of persecution and make Muhammad appear to be suffering all the more 
for the cause of his Lord. 

In spite of the fact that the actual revelation of Strat al-Masad is not alluded 
to in either of the latter traditions, both of them were recorded by some exegetes 
in the interpretation of the sura, thus making the scene a sabab of its revela- 
tion.!® In fact, there is another version of a similar episode in which the siira is 
made part of the actual event through the usual device of linking words, and re- 
ported from ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Hurmuz (or, ibn Kaysan, al-A‘raj, Medinan 
d. AH 117). The place of the scene is not specified. Abu Lahab meets an Arab 
delegation that has come to Mecca to inquire about the new prophet. He tells 
them that Muhammad {s mentally ill, and adds: “Damn him....”” (fa-tabban 
lahu....). The Prophet hears about this and becomes aggrieved; soon afterwards 
Surat al-Masad is revealed in response to this verbal offence of Aba Lahab. 
This tradition only appears in a few relatively late commentaries.!7 


The resistance of Abt Lahab as related in Muhammad's biography is only the 
first link in a chain reaction. His response to Muhammad's call causes the reve- 
lation of Surat al-Masad, which in turn prompts a no less hostile reaction from 
another person mentioned in the sura, Abt) Lahab's wife, known in the sources 
as Umm Jamil. In some traditions found in the musannaf compilations she is 
offended by the sutra, which she perceives as a satirical attack (hijd’) on her 
husband and herself. In one of the traditions, she responds with a counter 
satirical verse of her own. The story about her rejoinder appears in a Hiyazi 
tradition of Asma’ bint Abi Bakr; of all the musannaf compilations, it has only 
been recorded in al-Hakim's Mustadrak, in the section of Tafsir.'!8 When 


'S They are: Sa‘id ibn Khalid al-Qarizi; Muhammad fbn al-Munkadir (d. AH 130); Abi 1- 
Zinad; Husayn {bn ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ubaydallah tbn al-‘Abbas (d. AH 141); Zayd Ibn Aslam (d. 
AH 136): Bukayr ibn ‘Abdallah ibn al-Ashajj (d. AH 117-27). See Ibn Hisham, II, 64-65; 
Tabani, Tarikh, I, 1204-1205 (II, 348-49); Ahmad, Musnad, Ill, 492-93 (several traditions); 
IV, 341-42; Tabarani, Kabir, V, no. 4582-90. 

'6 The tradition of Tariq ibn ‘Abdallah al- Muharibi is recorded in Wwahidi, Wasif, fol. 350a; 
Qurtubi, XX, 236. The tradition of Rabi‘a ibn ‘Ibad is found in [bn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 564. 

'7 Mawardi, Nukat, VI, 364; Qurtubi, XX, 235. 

'* Mustadrak, (1, 361. The isndd: al-Walid Ibn Kathir (Mcdinan/Kifan d. AH 151)—Ibn 
Tadmus (Meccan)«—Asma’. 
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Umm Jamil hears the text of Siirat al-Masad, she comes wailing to the Prophet, 
a stone in her hand, and recites the following: 


Mudhammaman abayna 
wa-dinahu gqalayna 
wa-amrahu ‘asaynd.... 


We reject Mudhammam 
And loath his religion 
And disobey his order.... 


Muhammad retorts with the recitation of a Quranic verse (17:45) that says that 
whenever the Prophet recites the Quran, God draws a curtain between him and 
the unbelievers. This makes Muhammad invisible to her, and she only sees Abi 
Bakr, who is with the Prophet. She protests to him that Muhammad has recited 
hija’ (Surat al-Masad) against her. Abii Bakr denies this, and she goes away 
saying pathetically that everyone in Quraysh knows that she is of a most noble 
descent. 

In the verse of Umm Jamil the name of Muhammad (“the praised one’’) is 
sarcastically changed into the opposite, Mudhammam (“the despicable one’). - 
The tradition thus unveils the verbal aspect of the resistance that Muhammad's 
sermons encountered.!9 But although the episode conforms to the general 
theme of persecution, it did not gain wide circulation in the musannaf compila- 
tions; al-Hakim remained the only one to record it. The insolent distortion of the 
Prophet's name within a satirical hija’ seems to have gone too far; the compil- 
ers could not reproduce such an insult to the Prophet's name, in spite of the 
sound isndd attesting to the transmission of the story. It only recurs in the bio- 
graphical sources,2° where the reaction of Umm Jamil is said to have included 
the divorce of her sons from Muhammad's daughters Ruqayya and Umm 
Kulthiim.2! The story of her verses is repeated in Quran exegesis. 


(9 Muhammad is also called “Mudhammam” in the utterance of Satan following the ‘Aqaba 
meeting between the Prophet and the Ansar. See Ibn Hisham, IT, 90; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1222 
(II, 364); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, II, 448. 

20 Ibn Ishig (Ibn Hisham, I, 381-82. Cf. Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, 122, [no. 245}) records the 
tradition without the isnad. The tradition with the isndd of Asm3° appears in Bayhadi, 
Dala’il, U1, 195~96. See also Abi Ya‘la, I, no. 53; Humaydi, Musnad, I, no. 323. 

2! See Ibn Sa‘d, VIM, 36, 37; Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 122-23, 401; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 11, 338- 
39. The story of the divorce {s sometimes recounted without reference to Sirat al-Masad. See 
Ibn Hishim, II, 306-307; Ibn Qutayba, Ma‘drif, 62; Aghdni, XV, 2. And see Kister, “The 
Sons of Khadija”, 74, 75. 

22 Mawardi, Nukat, V1, 368. 
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As for the more authoritative musannaf compilations, they only have another 
tradition with the Muhammad/Mudhammam device, which also appears in the 
early biographical sources.23 Aba Lahab's wife and her verses are not men- 
tioned in it. In this tradition of the Companion Abii Hurayra, the Prophet states 
that Quraysh ridicule him as ‘“Mudhammam”, but he remains “Muhammad”. 
Such a tradition, in which “Muhammad” finally supersedes ‘““Mudhammam”, 
could easily be included in any of the musannaf compilations. Al-Bukhari has 
recorded it in the book of Mandqib, in the chapter about the magnificence of 
Muhammad's names.24 In the rearranged Sahih of Ibn Hibban, the tradition is 
recorded in the section of the miracles of Muhammad as an illustration of how 
God protects his Prophet and frustrates all the attempts of his adversaries to in- 
voke a curse upon him (‘isma against human foes).2> Al-Nasa’i put it in a more 
legal context, in the section named Taldq (Divorce), in which various aspects of 
divorce proceedings are exemplified. The tradition at hand fs recorded as an 
illustration of cases in which the mere utterance of certain words (like some 
formulae of divorce) is not always binding. 26 

The only version of the story of Umm Jamil's reaction to Strat al-Masad 
which gained access into some of the Fada’il sections of the musannaf compi- 
lations is the one of [bn ‘Abbas.2? Here her “Mudharmmam” verses are entirely 
missing; she only protests to Abt Bakr that the Prophet has satirized her, while 
the Prophet himself is concealed from her eyes by an angel. This setting of the 
story, in which the insulting verses of the wife have been left out and the 
Prophet enjoys the active protection of an angel against her, renders the defeat 
of the woman complete. The compilers could therefore record it among other 
traditions about Muhammad's virtues. Ibn Abi Shayba recorded it in the section 
of Fada’il which enumerates the virtues by which God blessed Muhammad.?8 
In the rearranged compilation of [bn Hibban it appears in the chapter about the 
Prophet's miracles, illustrating how God makes him invisible to his foes.2? It 


4) Ibn Hisham, I, 382; also Ibn Sa‘d, I, 106. And see Bukhari, Tarikh saghir, 1, 36-37; 
Humaydi, Musnad, I. no. 1136; Ahmad, Musnad, Il, 244, 340, 369. 

24 See Bukhari, Sahih, 1V, 225 (61:17). The isndd: Ibn Abi I-Zinad (Mecdinan d. AH 
174)e—hts fathere—al-A ‘raj (Medinan d. AH 117)¢—Abé Hurayra. 

25 The isndd: ‘Ata’ thn Mina’ (Medinan) Abi Hurayra. Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 
6503. 

6 Nasa'i, Kubrd, Ul. 361 (no. 5631 [(44:26)). 

7 The isndd: ‘Ata’ tbn al-Sa'tb (Kifan d. AH 136)<Sa‘id ibn Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 
95)eIbn ‘Abbas. 

28 Thn Abi Shayba, XI, no. 11817. 

Ibn Hibbin, Sahih, XIV, no. 6511. See also Kashf al-astar, I, no. 2294; Bazzar, 1, no. 
15. 
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also appears outside the musannaf compilations,29 including Quranic exege- 
sis.3! 

Finally, the reaction of Umm Jamil to the revelation of Surat al-Masad was 
linked to the affair of fatrat al-wahy as well.32 This is the case in traditions in 
which she not only protests against the Quranic hijd’, but also accuses the 
Prophet of having been forsaken by his Lord. This is followed by the revelation 
of the ma wadda‘aka passage. A tradition with this sequence of events was in- 
cluded in the commentaries on the latter passage.23 Thus another example of the 
sliding of asbdb from the exegesis of one Quranic passage into that of another 
is provided. 


II] 


Further scenes into which Surat al-Masad was incorporated as a rejoinder to 
Abt Lahab's abusive words about the Prophet remained outside the musannaf 
_ compilations. They too tell the story of persecution, but the compilers ignored 
them because Abi Lahab's conduct as described in them did not sustain the im- 
age of the fanatic enemy of God and His Prophet. On the contrary, in these 
scenes Abi Lahab's resistance to Muhammad only begins after helping and 
protecting the Prophet, and a specific reason is given for his regressing from 
protection to rejection. The theme of persecution in these versions is not yet 
fully developed to its well-established stereotypes. A closer look at the tradi- 
tions with these scenes may clarify further why they were never taken up by the 
authors of the musannaf compilations. 

In some of these stories, Abt Lahab is still the protecting uncle of 
Muhammad who only becomes his enemy due to dogmatic differences. [bn 
Sa‘d recorded a tradition of al-Wa4qidi relating that upon the death of Abu Talib, 
Muhammad's uncle and great defender, Muhammad was afraid to leave his 
house lest the Meccans should harm him. Eventually Aba Lahab decided to 
grant him protection. He did indeed prevent Quraysh from troubling 
Muhammad, but soon Quraysh incited Abi Lahab to ask the Prophet whether _ 
his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib had been condemned to Hell. Muhammad 


30 See Abii Ya‘ia, I, no. 25; IV, no. 2358; Aba Nu‘aym, Dala’il, 193-94. Another isndd: 
Sa‘id ibn Kathir {bn ‘Ubayd the mawld of Abi Bakr (Kifan)<his fathere—Asma’. Bayhaqi, 
Dala’il, IJ, 196. And see also another version of Dawid ibn al-Husayn (Medinan d. AH 
135)<—‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105)¢-Ibn ‘Abbas (with Aba Bakr and ‘Umar), in Baladhuri, 
Ansdb, 1, 123 (no. 246). 

31 Mugatil, I, fol. 255a (in the bayt near the Safa). 

32 See above, Chapter 6. 

33 The isndd: Abi Ishaq al-Sabi‘i (Kafan Shi‘i d. AH 126-29)¢-Zayd ibn Arqam (d. AH 65). 
See Mustadrak, 11, 526-27 (Tafsir, Sira 93). And cf. Tabari, Tafsir, XXX, 220 (no, 13). 
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replied in the affirmative, whereupon Abii Lahab declared that from then on he 
would be Muhammad's enemy forever.*4 The revelation of the szira is added to 
the story in a second version recorded by al-Baladhuri. This relates that when 
Aba Lahab heard from Muhammad that ‘Abd al-Muttalib had died as an infidel, 
he exclaimed: tabban laka! Thereupon, Sirat al-Masad was sent down.3> Such 
a story alluding to the protection granted by Abia Lahab to Muhammad before he 
started to resist him, could not become a “sound” tradition acceptable to any of 
the musannaf compilers. The tradition in itself exhibits an early stratum of the 
persecution story, when fixed models for the absolutely negative presentation of 
his opponents were not yet fully developed. This paternal uncle of the Prophet 
is still fulfilling his natural role of protecting his nephew, and his Quranic de- 
monic image has not yet taken full control of him. It is noteworthy that even the 
exegetes did not use this scene as a sabab for the interpretation of Surat al- 
Masad. 

In other traditions, the dogmatic strife between Abi Lahab and Muhammad 
is focussed on Abii Lahab's devotion to the goddess al-‘Uzza. These stories 
seem to consist of elaborations on Aba Lahab's personal name ‘Abd al-*Uzza, 
“Servant of al-‘Uzza’’.36 In these versions he tries to protect al-‘Uzza from the 
Prophet. Ibn al-Kalbi (d. AH 204) relates that Abii Lahab once visited a notable 
Meccan leader (Abu Uhayha) who was dying. The old man told his caller that 
he was afraid that Muhammad would destroy the sanctuaries of al-‘Uzza, and 
Abia Lahab promised him to defend the cult of this deity.3” The story of the 
revelation of Surat al-Masad was incorporated into this scene as well. In the 
version recorded by al-Wagqidi, Abt. Lahab visits the dying custodian (sddin) of 
al-‘Uzza, Aflah ibn Nadr, who is worried because the worship of the goddess 
is under threat of extinction. Aba Lahab says to him: “Do not worry. I shall 
look after her when you are gone.” Afterwards, he would say: “If al-‘Uzza pre- 
vails, I will have gained a ‘hand’ to my credit with her (Auntu gad ittakhadhtu 
yadan ‘indaha), thanks to my attendance upon her. And if Muhammad over- 
comes al-‘Uzza, which I do not believe will happen, well, he is my nephew,””38 
Thereupon, God revealed: tabbat yada Abi Lahab. The linking word included 
in Abu Lahab's utterance in this tradition is yad, derived from the Quranic 
yada. In this tradition the word signifies ni‘ma, i.e. ‘“benefaction”. Linked to 


4 ibn Sa‘d. 1, 211. 

35 Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 121 (no. 240). 

* But his name is also said to have been ‘Abd Manaf. See Qummi, Tafsir, II, 450. 

"Ibn al-Kalbi, Asnam, 23; Yaqit, IV, 117. Cf. Baladhuri, Ansdb, IVb, 124 (with Aba 
Jah! as well). There are more traditions about the last illness of Abd Uhayha describing his 
distress because of Muhammad's deeds. Sce Majma‘ al-zawa'id, VI, 22. 

8 Wagqidi, II, 874. See also Balidhuri, Ansab, 1, 121 (no. 241); Azraqi, 81-82. 
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this specific episode, the siira is revealed in order to deny the value of Abi La- 
hab's “two hands”, which were extended in favour of al-‘Uzza, as well as in 
favour of his nephew Muhammad. This tradition is found neither in the 
musannaf compilations nor in the tafsirs. The reason for its rejection seems to 
be the reference to Abu Lahab as a source of protection and benefaction enjoyed 
by al-‘Uzza, as well as by his nephew Muhammad. Such mild presentation of 
the theme of persecution was not good enough for the compilers, for whom 
Abi Lahab should have been the stereotyped foe whose evil conduct was his 
only trait. The explicit reference to al-‘Uzza increased the unpopularity of the 
tradition. . 

Another scene of the same type which is missing from the musannaf compi- 
lations, as well as from the commentaries, is the following: When Muhammad 
and the clan of Hashim were put ty Quraysh under a boycott in the “ravine” 
(shi‘b) of Abu Talib, Abi Lahab abandoned Muhammad, and as he was com- 
ing out of the shi‘b, he declared his support for al-‘Uzza. Thereupon, the sara 
about him was revealed. This version of the story was recorded in the recension 
of Ibn Bukayr of Ibn Ishaq's Sira.39 In this case, however, no linking words 
are utilized. In Ibn Hisham's version of the same episode, linking words do oc- 
cur, again derived from the Quranic “two hands” of Abi Lahab. This time they 
figure in their literary sense. He says: “Muhammad promises me things I do not 
see, which he claims will come after I die. But what has he put in my hands ex- 
cept for these [promises]?” Then he blows at his two hands and says: “Damn 
you (tabban lakum4), I see in you nothing of what Muhammad says.” There- 
fore God sends down the stra about him.’ Such a story, in which Abt 
Lahab's abusive exclamation is addressed to his own hands, never gained the 
status of a “sound” tradition, endowed with a proper isndd, which the 
compilers could record. The latter preferred the fully developed story of 
persecution in which Aba Lahab curses the Prophet (the ‘ashira scene), not his 
own hands, and in which he not only abuses him, but attacks him as well (the 
market scene). 


In conclusion, the case of Abii Lahab illuminates the manner in which the sira 
adapted the universal theme of persecution to Quranic models. A Quranic per- 
son damned by God was tured into a prototype of the Meccan polytheist who 
persecutes Muhammad and whose clash with the Prophet is described with the 


39 Ibn Bukayr, 156. . 

40 Ibn Hisham, I, 376. See also Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 121 (no. 242). And see also another 
version of this episode where Sarat al-Masad is not mentioned: Ibn Hisham, I, 376; Baladhuri, 
Ansab, 1, 122 (no. 243), 230 (no. 552). 
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vocabulary of his Quranic damnation. The implantation of the sara cursing Abi 
Lahab in different scenes of persecution exemplifies the modular nature of the 
Quranic extracts which the biographers used simultaneously in numerous con- 
texts. 


9 


The Reaction of Abi Talib 


I 


IN THE STORY OF REACTION, as related about many prophets, rejection by op- 
ponents goes hand in hand with support from a chosen minority entourage. In 
the story of Muhammad, support—like resistance—begins within his own clan. 
Whereas the source of resistance is his paternal uncle Abi Lahab, protection 
comes from another paternal uncle of his, Abi Talib, who appears in the stories 
as Abu Lahab's direct opposite. Being ‘Ali's father, Abi Talib's image was no 
doubt inspired by the political aims of the Shi‘is, for whom the father of their 
great hero must have been as virtuous as his son. This is the reason why the 
traditions about Abi Talib's heroic defence of the Prophet remained outside the 
Sunni musannaf compilations. In the traditions that did gain access into them, 
the image of Abi Talib changed considerably. This change will be elucidated in 
the following examination, beginning with the biographical sources. 

Just as Abi Lahab's resistance to Muhammad was first revealed through his 
reaction to Muhammad's ‘ashira address, Abi Talib’s support for the Prophet 
is displayed during that very scene. A version preserving his supporting reac- 
tion to Muhammad's address was recorded by al-Baladhuri, as related on the 
authority of the Companion Ja‘far ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi l-Hakam. When 
Muhammad addresses the members of ‘Abd al-Muttalib's family, in accordance 
with the ‘ashira verse, Abu Talib offers Muhammad his full support, but apol- 
ogizes for not being able to abandon the religion of “Abd al-Muttalib. Abu 
Lahab, on the other hand, demands that all activities of the Prophet be stopped. 
Abi Talib retorts: ‘By God, we shall protect him as long as we live.””! 


Abi Talib's support is related in further versions setting it in the stage of decla- 
ration, but not within the ‘ashira scene. Instead of delivering the intimate 
‘ashira address, Muhammad appears in these versions as already conducting a 
full-scale public campaign against the idols of Quraysh. 

Such a setting of Abii Talib's support for Muhammad, within the context of 
the Prophet's religious confrontation with the Meccans, is contained in the re- 
port of Ibn Ishaq. He relates that when Muhammad disclosed his religion to his 


' Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, 118-19 (no. 235). The isndd: Waqidic- Abi Bakr ibn Abi Sabra 
(Medinan d. AH 162)<—‘Umar tbn ‘Abdallah (Medinan?)}<«Ja‘far ton ‘Abdallah. 
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fellow tribesmen and declared it openly (sada‘a), Quraysh did not resist him, 
but when he started to disparage their idols, the Meccans united in opposing 
him, except for a few people whom God guided to Islam and who kept their re- 
ligion secretly. Aba Talib felt compassion for his nephew and protected him.? 
An abridged report to the same effect appears in al-Baladhuri, in a Syrian tradi- 
tion related on the authority of the Basran Companion ‘Iyad ibn Himar al- 
Mujashi‘i.3 The Shi'i historian al-Ya‘qibi has a similar report.4 As for Ibn 
Ishaq, he goes on to relate that when the leaders of Quraysh realized that 
Muhammad reviled their idols and that Abi Talib shielded him, they came to 
Abi Talib and demanded that he either tell the Prophet to stop abusing their 
idols and their ancestors, or surrender him to them. Abi Talib gently rejected 
their demands. Muhammad resumed his campaign, till the leaders of Quraysh 
decided to pay a second visit to his sponsor. This time they not only complained 
to Abi Talib, but threatened to wage war on him and his nephew. Abi Talib did 
not dare break with Quraysh, but neither could he surrender the Prophet to 
them. 

Ibn Ishaq has another tradition of the same events, but with a more melo- 
dramatic atmosphere. It is of the Medinan Ya‘qib ibn ‘Utba ibn al-Mughira ibn 
al-Akhnas (d. AH 128), and relates that as soon as Abi Talib heard the warning 
of Quraysh, he summoned Muhammad and asked him not to burden him with 
more than he could bear. Muhammad thought that Abi T4alib's resolution had 
withered away and that he was about to forsake him. He told his uncle that he 
would not give up his mission, even if the sun and the moon were put in his 
hands; then he burst into tears and turned away. Abii Talib called him back and 
said: ‘Go, my nephew, and say whatever you think fit, and by God, I will 
never forsake you....’> A similar episode is described in another Medinan tra- 
dition, on the authority of a son of Abi Talib, namely, the Companion ‘Aqil.® 
Ibn Ishaq further relates that the leaders of Quraysh offered Abi Talib a swap- 
ping deal. He would surrender Muhammad to them, and in return they would 
deliver him a lad to foster, named ‘Umara ibn al-Walid, well known for his 
outstanding beauty and intelligence. As a result of Abi Talib's refusal, a rift 


?Ibn Hisham, I, 282-84; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1174 (II, 322). 

> Baladhuri, Ansab, I, 117-18 (no. 234). The isndd: Makhil (Syrian d. AH 112)<-‘Abd al- 
Rahman ibn ‘A’idh (Syrian)—‘Iyad ibn Himar. 

*Ya‘qubi, II, 24. 

*Tbn Hisham, I, 284-85; Ibn Bukayr, 154; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1178 (II, 326). 

° The isndd: Misa tbn Talha (Medinan/Kifan d. AH 103)¢‘Aqil ibn Abi Talib. See Ibn 
Bukayr, 155: Bukhari, Tdrikh kabir, VII, 50-51 (no. 230); Tabarani, Kabir, XVII, no. 511. 
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was opened between him and Quraysh.’ The latter story is also available in a 
tradition related by Mujahid ibn Jabr (d. AH 104) on the authority of Ibn 
‘Abbas.8 

The story of the visit of the leaders of Quraysh to Abi Talib was, in fact, 
widely current among the earliest biographers of Muhammad. One of them is 
‘Asim ibn ‘Umar (Medinan d. AH 120), who adds that shortly after the meeting 
of the leaders with Abii Talib, the entire clan of Hashim (to which Muhammad 
belonged) retreated to the shi‘b (“ravine”) of Abii Talib, where they found 
refuge from the rest of the Quraysh, who had declared their determination to ex- 
ecute the Prophet.? 


The occurrence of the name of Abi Talib in the above traditions is especially 
significant in view of other versions of the same conflict between Muhammad 
and Quraysh, from which Abi Talib's name is absent. In these versions the 
leaders appeal directly to Muhammad, who faces them alone, thus rendering 
their persecution all the more challenging. Two such versions!® were recorded 
by Ibn Ishaq. In these versions various extracts from the Quran are embedded, 
describing exchange of accusations between the Quranic prophet and his oppo- 
nents (41:3—-4, 13:31, 25:7-8, 17:90-93, 16:103). They accuse him of plagia- 
rism, assert their refusal to accept his message, and challenge him to prove his 
case through miracles. In the sira, these verses were tumed into lines uttered by 
the Meccan leaders.!! : 


I 


Quranic links were added to other versions of confrontation in which the 
Prophet is not alone, but supported again by Abi Talib. These also remained 
outside the musannaf compilations. The Quranic passage built into the narrative 
consists of the following passage from Surat Sad (38): 


(4)...the unbelievers said: “This is a conjurer, an impostor. (5) Has he turned the gods 
into one god? This ts incredible.”(6) Their gang departed, saying (to each other}: “Go 
and cling to your gods; this is something planned.” 


7Tbn Hisham, I, 285-87; Ibn Bukayr, 152-53 (with verses of Abi Talib); Tabari, Tarikh, 
I, 1179 (il, 326-27). 

® Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, 231-32 (no. 554, from Ibn Sa‘d). 

9 Tbid., 1, 229-30 (no. 550, from al-WAqidi). 

10 For which see also above, 15-16. 

! Tbn Hisham, I, 313-19. 
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In the sira, this documentation of a verbal conflict between the Quranic prophet 
and his fellow tribesmen was turned into lines uttered by the leaders of Mecca 
during their visit to Aba Talib. In a tradition of the Kifan al-Kalbi (d. AH 146), 
related on the authority of Ibn ‘Abbas, the Meccan leaders, alarmed by the 
spread of Islam in their town, go to Aba Talib and protest against Muhammad's 
attacks on their idols. Abi Talib summons the Prophet, and the leaders suggest 
that Muhammad leave them and their idols alone, and in return they will leave 
him and his own god alone. Instead of accepting, Muhammad suggests they 
profess the shahdda, i.e. that there is no God but Allah and that Muhammad ts 
His prophet. The leaders get up in rage, saying to each other: “Go and cling to 
your gods; this is something planned....” (Quran 38:6-8). !? 


Considerable changes in the image of Abi Talib are discernible in other ver- 
sions of the visit of the leaders to him. These changes eventually made some of 
these versions acceptable to the Sunni musannaf authors. To begin with, the 
time of the visit has changed; it no longer takes place during the stage of decla- 
ration, but much later, when Aba Talib is already dying. Some versions with 
this dating of the meeting were circulated with the isndd: Sa‘id ibn Jubayr 
(Kufan d. AH 95)eIbn ‘Abbas.!3 Abi Talib's image has considerably changed 
too. This is clear in the tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas recorded by Ibn Ishaq.!4 Here 
the usual discourse takes place till the leaders refuse to profess the shahdda and 
leave, saying to one another the verses from Sirat Sad (38). At this point the 
Prophet turns to the dying Abia Talib and entreats him to utter the shahdda be- 
fore he passes away, but Abu Talib refuses. He says that he does not wish 
Quraysh to say that he only embraced Islam for fear of his looming death. 
However, while Abi Talib dies, his brother al-‘Abbas notices that he has 
moved his lips. Al-‘Abbas puts his ear close to his mouth, and tells Muhammad 
that Abu Talib has just uttered the shahada. The Prophet says: “I have not 
heard.”’ But in another version of the same occurrence, In a tradition of al-Suddi 
(Kufan d. AH 128), Abi Talib’s refusal is final. The leaders of Quraysh decide 
to ask Abu Talib to tell his protégé to give up his attacks on their idols, fearing 
that when Abt Talib is dead they would not be able to harm Muhammad with- 


'2 The isndd: al-Kalbic_Abia Salih (Badham, mawld of Umm Hani')eIbn ‘Abbas. See 
Baladhuri, Ansab, 1, 231 (no. 553). 

'7 One of the versions is quoted from Ibn Jubayr by Yahya ibn ‘Umara (or Ibn ‘Abbdad, 
Kufan). See Ahmad, Musnad, I, 227. Another version is quoted from Ibn Jubayr by “Abbad 
ibn Ja‘far. See Tabari, Tdrikh, I, 1177-78 (11, 325-26): Ahmad, Musnad, I, 362. Both 
versions were circulated by al-A‘mash (Kafan d. AH 148). 

'4 The isndd: al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Ma‘bad Ibn ‘Abbas (Medinan)<—one of his 
family¢—Ibn ‘Abbas. See Ibn Hisham, IT, 58-60; also [bn Bukayr, 236-37. 
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out being accused of taking advantage of Abi Talib's demise. The usual dis- 
course takes place till the leaders leave, saying to one another the verses from 
Strat Sad. At this point the Prophet turns to the dying Abi Talib and entreats 
him to utter the shahdda, but the latter refuses, saying that he adheres to the 
religion of the old ancestors. Thereupon another Quranic verse is revealed, 
namely, 28:56, which says that the Quranic prophet cannot guide whom he 
likes. !5 : 

The new setting of the scene has shifted the focus from Aba Talib's protec- 
tion of Muhammad to the issue of Aba Talib's own persuasion, so that the story 
now culminates in the Prophet's unfulfilled request that his uncle profess the 
shahadda. The image of Abu Talib has been reduced here from a heroic defender 
of Muhammad to a cowardly old man who does not dare renounce the old reli- 
gion of his fellow tribesmen. In this setting, the story is designed to convey a 
message of an anti-Shi'i import. Whereas for the Shi‘is it was important to 
establish the immaculate state of mind of ‘Ali’s father, the Sunnis insisted that 
he died an infidel. : 

Only versions with this unflattering presentation of Abu Talib could gain en- 
trance into some of the musannaf compilations. [bn Abi Shayba recorded one 
of them in the “book” of Maghdazi, in the chapter about the Qurashi persecution 
of Muhammad.!© A similar version was recorded by al-Tirmidhi and al- 
Hakim!’ in the sections of Tafsir, where these traditions provide the asbdb al- 
nuzul of Strat Sad. 

But in most versions found in the musannaf compilations, Stirat Sad is not 
mentioned; nor is there any reference to the direct discourse and confrontation 
between the leaders and Muhammad, or to Abi Talib's support of Muhammiad 
in this confrontation. These versions are confined to the request posed by 
Muhammad to Abi Talib to profess the shahdda, and to the failure of the latter 
to comply. In response to Muhammad's demand of Abii Talib, Quran 28:56, as 
well as 9:113, are said to have been revealed, the latter stating that it is not for 
the Quranic prophet and the believers to ask pardon for the polytheists. Abt 
Talib's role as Muhammad's courageous defender in his struggle for Islam is 
thus entirely suppressed. Al-Bukhari and Muslim recorded several versions of 


'S The isndd: Ahmad Ibn al-Mufaddal (Kifan d. AH 215)<—Asbat (Kafan d. AH 200)«—al- 
Suddi. See Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1176 (II, 323-24). 

16 It is the tradition with the isndd: ‘Abbad Ibn Ja‘far-Sa‘id {bn JubayreIbn “Abbas. Sec 
Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, 299-300 (no. 18413). 

\7 The tradition with the isndd: Yahya ibn ‘Umarae—Sa‘id thn Jubayre—Ibn ‘Abbas. Sec 
Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, IX, 99-100 (Tafsir); Mustadrak, Il, 432 (Tafsir). 
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this kind, one of them from the Kifan Yazid ibn Kaysan,!8 related on the au- 
thority of Abii Hurayra. Here Abi Talib merely refuses to say the shahada. In 
another version of Aba Hurayra of the same Yazid ibn Kaysan, Abi Talib 
explains that he is not saying the shahdda lest Quraysh think that he only did so 
out of fear of death.!9 In other versions he is said to have stressed his attach- 
ment to the milla (‘‘creed’’) of his father, ‘Abd al-Muttalib. These versions were 
circulated under the isnad of al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124)«Sa‘id ibn al- 
Musayyab (Medinan d. AH 94)his father, the Companion al-Musayyab ibn 
Hazn.2° 

With the suppression of Abu Talib's role as Muhammad's defender, the 
story of persecution retained its most dominant aspect—rejection. 


Such were the versions which seemed acceptable to the Sunni compilers of the 
musannaf collections. These versions corresponded to the image of Abu Talib 
as seen by these compilers, which differed considerably from the more heroic 
one, as reflected in the Shi‘i oriented versions. Outside of these compilations all 
the other versions of the visit of the leaders may be found, including those in 
which the visit takes place at the stage of declaration. They are recorded not 
only in the above-mentioned biographical sources, but also in the Sunni 
tafsirs,2' as well as in the Shi‘i ones,22 where they provide the asbab al-nuziil 
of Surat Sad. One version may also be found in the commentaries on Quran 
6:108, which the commentators thought was also relevant to the same scene. 
The verse prohibits the cursing of idols by Muslims, so as not to provoke the 
cursing of God by the polytheists. The exegetes applied to this verse one of the 
Kufan traditions which they had borrowed from the exegesis of Surat Sad. The 


1 The isndd: Yazid ibn Kaysine-Abi Hizlm (Salman) al-Ashja‘i (Kifan)<—Abi Hurayra. 
Yazid thn Kaysin ls quoted by Marwan fbn Mu‘d4wlya (Kifan d. AFL 193). Sce Muslim, [, 41 
(1:41). 

'° This version is quoted from Yazid ibn Kaysan by Yahya ibn Sa‘id al-Qalt4n (Basran d. AH 
198). See /bid., 1, 41 (1:42). See also Tirmidhi/TuAfa, IX, 46-47 (44, Sdra 28): Ibn Hibban, 
XIV, no. 6270. 

20 One of the versions is quoted from al-Zuhri by Salih ibn Kaysin (Medinan). See Bukhari, 
Sahih, Il, 119 (23:81); Musitm, I, 40 (1:40). Another verslon fs quoted from al-Zuhri by 
Yunus tbn Yazid (Egyptian d. AH 159). See Muslim, I, 40 (1:39). And see also the version of 
Zuhri's secretary, Shu‘ayb ibn Abi Hamza (Himsi d. AH 162), in Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 141 (65, 
Sura 28). There is also a version which is quoted from Zuhri by Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. AH 
154). See Bukhari, Sahih. V, 65-66 (63:40); VI, 87 (65, Sara 9). 

See Muqatll. If, fol. 114b; Huwwari, [V, 6-7; Tabari, Tafsir, XXII!, 79-81; Zajjaj, IV, 
321; Wahidi, Asbab, 209-10; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, IV, 587-88; Nahhas, I‘rab, IH, 454-55; 
[bn ‘Atlyya. XIV, 9-10; Zamakhshari, IIT, 360; Razi, XX VI, 177; Qurtubi, XV, 150. 

22 See Qummi, Tafsir, 11, 202; Tasi, Tabydn, VII, 543; Tabarsi, Majma', XXIII, 96. 
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linking words of the sura which the Meccan leaders utter in response to 
Muhammad's suggestions were omitted from the borrowed tradition.?3 

Thus the modular structure of the asbdab al-nuzul traditions has once more 
manifested itself, which demonstrates again the process in which an originally 
sira material became part of tafsir, being incorporated into the exegesis of vari- 
ous Quranic passages. 


23 The tradition is of the Kafan al-Suddi. See Tabari, Tafsir, VII, 207-208, Wahidi, Asbab. 
127; Baghawi, Ma‘dlim, II, 402; Razi, XII, 140; Qurtubi, VII, 61; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, Il, 
164; Suyiti, Durr, Il, 38. 


10 
Isolation 


The Satanic Verses 


A SPECIAL GROUP of traditions elaborates on a specific aspect of persecution, 
namely, isolation caused by rejection. This theme was linked to some Quranic 
models as well, which turned the story from one about isolation into one about 
satanic temptation. The latter theme is also universal by origin, but it seems to 
have found its way into Muslim tradition via the Quran. 


I 


The story of isolation emerges in a group of traditions telling about a massive 
movement of Islamisation which preceded the hostile reaction of the Meccan 
leaders. The latter only react when their idols are attacked; they then exercise 
their authority to intimidate the Meccan masses into abandoning Muhammad. 
Thus the target of persecution includes the entire Meccan public, and brings 
about the isolation of Muhammad. In this manner the evil effect of the Jeaders' 
reaction is heightened. One of the traditions js that of al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 
124), transmitted from him by Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (d. AH 154). The tradition 
was recorded by ‘Abd al-Razziq in the “book” of Maghdzi,' but the present 
edition of ‘Abd al-Razzaq's Musannaf only has it in a distorted form. It can be 
reconstructed according to a more coherent version preserved in al-Baladhuri, 
where it is quoted from al-Waqidi.2 The tradition of al-Zuhri says that at first 
Muhammad preached Islam secretly (sirran), and young people of the lower 
classes followed him. Eventually the number of Muslims grew large, yet the 
infidels of Quraysh did not defy the Prophet, and even admitted that he was ad- 
dressed from Heaven. But when he began to revile their idols in public, and 
stated that their fathers had died as infidels and were condemned to Hell, the 
Meccans resented this and persecuted him. The statement that a large number of 
people embraced Islam prior to the reaction of the Meccans renders the isolation 
caused by their reaction all the more grievous. 


' Abd al-Razz4q, Musannaf, V, 324-25. 
? Balddhuri, Ansdb, I, 115-16 (no. 228). And cf. also Ibn Sa‘d, I, 199 (Waqidi). 
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The story of isolation is also related in a series of three parallel versions at- 
tributed to the Medinan “Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (d. AH 94), which, taken together, 
demonstrate the coexistence of non-Quranic and Quranic levels in the story of 
isolation. Versions 1 and 2 represent the non-Quranic level, whereas Version 3 
is Quranic. In Version 1 ‘Urwa is quoted by his son Hisham ibn *‘Urwa 
(Meccan d. AH 146) from a treatise ‘Urwa wrote for the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik, 
some extracts from which al-Tabari has recorded in his Tarikh.3 A more com- 
prehensive version—not yet noticed by Western scholars—is preserved in al- 
Tabari's Tafsir.4 In his letter to the caliph, ‘Urwa writes: 


...at first the Meccans followed Muhammad willingly and did not reject him. But 
when he began to attack thelr idols, and when the Meccan leaders retumed from Ta’ if 
(where they had looked after their estates—-U.R.), some Meccans disliked his attitude 
and tormented him, and made their own followers resist him, and eventually most peo- 
ple abandoned him. Only a few, whom God protected against their foes, stayed with 
him. Thereafter, the Meccan leaders decided to persecute those who had joined him 
from among their own families and clans, in order to force them to abandon God's reli- 
gion. This was a tormenting tribulation (fitna). Some of his followers gave up. but 
others were protected by God [from surrender]. Then the Prophet ordered the Muslims 
to set out to Abyssinia, where there was a righteous king who oppressed none of his 
subjects. Quraysh used to trade there and made profits there. Most of the Muslims set 
out because of their sufferings in Mecca. The Prophet remained in Mecca for several 
years, during which the Meccans continued to torment the people who embraced Islam. 
However, Islam eventually spread in Mecca, and was embraced by Meccan notables and 
rich persons, which obliged the leaders of opposition to moderate their persecution of 
the Prophet and his companions. This was the first fitna, the one which compelled the 
Muslims to leave for Abyssinia. When the tribulation eased off, and Islam spread in 
Mecca, rumours about the improved conditions reached Abyssinia, and the believers 
who had come there returned to Mecca. The Muslims in Mecca became almost entirely 
secure there, and their number increased. Moreover, people of Medina also embraced Is- 
lam, and it spread in Medina, and the Medinans began coming to the Prophet in 
Mecca. When the Meccan opponents realized that Muhammad was regaining power, 
they renewed their persecution of him more flercely than ever. This was the second 
fitna.... 


In this version the isolation is labelled as the first fitna, a term signifying a 


sweeping tribulation. Identified as such, the isolation is only a stage In the long 


3 Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1180-81 (II, 328). 
4 Tabari, Tafsir, IX, 162-63 (on 8:39). 
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course of persecution which leads up to the second fitna. The latter occurs after 
an interval during which Meccan notables convert to Islam, Muslim refugees 
return from Abyssinia, and many Medinans join the Prophet. 

In Version 2 a similar state of affairs is described, but covering only the 
stage labelled in Version | as the first fitna. The massive Islamisation which re- 
sulted in fsolation due to the intervention of the leaders is mentioned explicitly. 
This version was preserved by al-Tabarani in his great Mu‘jam,> with the 
isnad: Ibn Lahi‘a (Egyptian d. AH 174)eAba l-Aswad (Medinan d. AH 
131)—'Urwa. This time ‘Urwa relates his story on the authority of a Compan- 
ion, namely, Makhrama ibn Nawfal, whose son Miswar ibn Makhrama 
(Medinan Companion d. AH 64) is ‘Urwa's immediate source. This version 
says: 


When Muhammad announced his message openly, all (!) of the people of Mecca em- 
braced Islam (aslama ahiu Makka kullahum), This took place before the daily prayer 
became obligatory. The Muslims grew so numerous that when they gathered together 
and wanted to perform prostration during the recitation of the Quran, they could not do 
so because of the pressing crowds. Such was the state of affairs till the leaders of 
Quraysh (al-Walid ibn al-Mughira, Aba Jahl, and others) returned from Ta‘if. The lead- 
ers reproved the Meccans for having abandoned the religion of thetr ancestors, and 
ulttmately the people renounced Islam and broke up with Muhammad. 


A new element emerges in Version 2. This is the ceremony of prostration, 
which in Arabic is sujid. This is a most typical part of Islamic prayer, which in 
the present context symbolizes the massive spread of Islam in Mecca prior to the 
Prophet's isolation. 

Version 3 of ‘Urwa's story of isolation describes the stage labelled in Ver- 
sion | as the second fitna, using elements of the first fitna as well, and shifts 
the narrative from a non-Quranic to a Quranic level. Quranic ideas and extracts 
appear in the story, providing a specific reason for the interval of improved 
conditions for Muhammad between the first and the second fitna. In this setting 
the theme of isolation is coupled with the theme of temptation. In his desire to 
improve his situation and break out of isolation (first fitna of Version 1), the 
Prophet is tempted into making concessions; his isolation is eliminated, but this 
lapse is finally rectified by God, and persecution is renewed (second fitna of 
Version 1). The bottom line of the story is the victory of God over Satan. 


~ SSee Tabarani, Kabir, XX, no. 2. See also Fath al-bari, Il, 462. 
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The idea of temptation which appears in Version 3 is imported from Quran 
17:73-74: 


(73) They almost tempted you away from what We have revealed to you, that you 
might attribute to Us false {words] instead—and then they would have taken you as 
their friend. (74) Had We not made you firm, you would have tended towards them a 
bit... 


In this passage isolation almost brings about temporary temptation of the 
Quranic prophet into attributing false words to God; this is finally prevented by 
God, who makes His prophet “firm” in his heroic combat. 

There is yet another Quranic passage which repeats the notion that prophets 
might be tempted into attributing false words to God. This is 22:52: 


Whenever a messenger or a prophet whom We have sent before you recited (famannda ), 
Satan would throw (words) Into his recitation (umniyyatihi). But God removes 
(yansakhu) what Satan throws, and God establishes His [own] signs.... 


This passage became the source of what is known as the story of the ‘‘satanic 
verses’’.® It treats the idea of temptation as a universal one, presenting a model 
of satanic temptation to which every prophet is subjected. The sira traditions 
contain an episode of such temptation in which Satan causes some false verses 
of his to appear as a genuine part of the Quran, verses in which the three major 
goddesses of the polytheists are recognized as divine deities. These satanic 
verses are: 


Those are the exalted cranes (al-ghardniq’); their Intercession is to be hoped for. 


This text ls derived from a pre-Islamic ritual utterance (talbiya) of Quraysh, 
who reportedly uttered it in honour of the three so-called ‘Daughters of God" 
(Allat, Manat, and al-‘Uzza).2 When imported from the pre-Islamic into the Is- 
lamic sphere of Muhammad's own life, this talbiya became Satan's words. In 
the sira the satanic verses are linked to the only Quranic passage in which the 
three goddesses are mentioned by name. This is Siirat al-Najm (53), verses 19— 
23 of which read: 


6 The various Muslim traditions about the satanic verses were collected and discussed by 
Nasir al-Din al-Albani in his Nasb al-majanigq li-nasf qissat al-ghardniq (Damascus, 1952). 

7 On the significance of this word, see Ilse Lichtenstaedter, “A Note on the Ghardniq and 
Related Qur’dnic Problems”, /srae! Oriental Studies 5 (1975), 54-61. 

8 Ibn al-Kalbi (d. AH 204), Asndam, 19. See also Yaqit, IV, 116. 
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(19) Have you seen Allat and al-‘Uzza (20) and Manat the third, the other? (21) Is the 
male [offspring] for you, and the female for Him? (22) This would be an unjust divi- 
ston. (23) They are none but names which you and your ancestors gave them. God 
invested them with no power.... 


This outright attack on the three “Daughters of God” provided Surat al-Najm 
with a key role in the story of Muhammad's campaign against polytheism as 
related in the sira. In fact, some held that Strat al-Najm was the first chapter 
ever to be declared openly by the Prophet.? The satanic verses are said to have 
been interpolated by Satan into this stra. 

Version 3 of ‘Urwa's story, which contains all these Quranic materials, was 
also recorded in al-Tabarani's great Mu‘jam.'° Again it has the isndd: Ibn 
Lahi‘ae~ Abu l-Aswade‘Urwa ( = Version 2), but no Companion fs mentioned 
this time. The story takes place only after the Prophet is already isolated and 
some Muslims have fled to Abyssinia due to the persecution of the Meccans 
(first fina of Version 1). The improvement of conditions in Mecca and the sub- 
sequent return of the Muslims from Abyssinia are caused here by the affair of 
the satanic verses. It runs as foliows: 


...The polythcists of Quraysh said: “If this man only mentioned our idols in a 
favourable manner, we would have let him and his compantons alone, for he has at- 
tacked neither the Jews nor the Christians as fiercely as he has attacked our own Idols.” 
Afterwards God revealed Surat al-Najm, and when the Prophet reached the passage 
about the three goddesses, Satan introduced his own false words into Muhammad's 
recitation. This was the temptation (fitna) of Satan, and the polythelsts repeated his 
verses and rejoiced in them, saying: “Muhammad has reverted to the former religion of 
his people.” When Muhammad reached the end of the sitra, he prostrated himself, and 
evcry one prostrated himself along with him, Muslims and polytheists alike. Of the 
latter only al-Walid ibn al-Mughira did not prostrate himself, because he was a very old 
man. The best tie could do was to ralse a handful of earth to his forehead. Both parties 
(1.e. Muslims and polythelsts) marvelled at their common prostration with the 
prophet. The Muslims marvelled at the participation of the polytheists in the sujiaid 
(“prostration”), because the latter were unbelfevers, and [the Muslims] were not aware 
of the verses of Satan, which only the polythelsts could hear. The polytheists were 
pleased with what Satan had “thrown into the recitation of the prophet”. Satan told 
them that Muhammad had recited the verses along with the rest of Sdrat al-Najm, 
therefore they prostrated themselves in veneration of their own Idols. The verses of 


9 Muqattl, II, fol. 255b. See also Fath al-bdri, Il, 456: VIII, 473. 
'0 Sce Tabarani, Kabir, IX, no. 8316; Albani, no. 6. 
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Satan spread in Mecca, and the news about the participation of the polytheists In the 
Islamic prayer reached the Muslims who had fled to Abyssinia.... Thereupon they re- 
turned to Mecca. These events worried the Prophet, and when Gabriel came to 
Muhammad in the evening to review the revelations of the day, Muhammad told him 
about his worries. The angel asked him to recite to him Sirat al-Najm. When the 
Prophet reached the verses of Satan, Gabriel disclaimed them and said: “Far be it from 
God to reveal such verses. He has never sent them down, and has never ordered me to 
bring them to you.” When Muhammad realized what had taken place, he was deeply 
aggrieved and said: “I have obeyed Satan and spoken his words, and he has taken part in 
God's authority on me.” ‘Thereupon, God abrogated the verses of Satan and revealed the 
verses about the temptation to which every prophet can be subjected (22:52). When 
God redeemed the Prophet from Satan's verses and from his temptation, the polythcists 
reverted to their former erring and enmity.... 


The effect of isolation (first fitua of Version 1) is intensified in Version 3 by 
adding to it the Quranic idea of temptation which figures as its result. Thus the 
human fitna of the polytheists is reinforced by the fifna of Satan. The partici- 
pation of the entire Meccan population in the sujtid, which in Version 2 takes 
place prior to the first fitna, is now the result of the proclamation of the satanic 
verses, taking place only after the first fitna of Version 1. The satanic verses 
are announced as part of Surat al-Najm, which in fact concludes with a com- 
mand to perform sujud (v. 62). This provided the link to the prostration of the 
Meccans which is part of the non-Quranic level of the story of isolation 
(Version 2). 

Other similar versions of the story of temptation caused by isolation were 
circulated by Misa ibn ‘Uqba (Medinan d. AH 141)!! and Ibn Ishaq (d. AH 
150). The version of the latter has the isndd: Yazid ibn Ziyad al- 
Madanie Muhammad ibn Ka‘b ai-Qurazi (Medinan d. AH 117).!? This tradition 
speaks expressly about the state of isolation which made Muhammad wish that 
God would send down to him milder revelations that would draw Quraysh 
closer to him. Aba Ma‘shar al-Sindi (Medinan d. AH 170) transmitted the same 
story on the authority of Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi and Muhammad ibn 
Qays (Medinan story-teller).!3 Al-Waqidi quotes Muhammad ibn Fadala al- 
Zafari (Companion) and al-Muttalib ibn “Abdallah ibn Hantab (Medinan). !4 


'! Bayhaqi, Dala’il, II, 285-91. 

12 See Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1192-94 (II, 338-40). See also Ibn Bukayr, 177-78; Guillaume, 
“New Light”, 38-39. In the recension of Ibn Hisham (II, 3) the story is omitted. And see also 
Suhayli, Rawd, II, 126. 

13 See Jabari, Tarikh, I, 1195-96 (If, 340-41); Albani, no. 4. 

14 See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 205~206; Nahhas, Nd@sikh, 187; Albani, no. 9. 
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Some of the above versions have already attracted the attention of modern 
Islamicists who, as usual, have tried to explain the “history” behind the tradi- 
tions.!5 Others, like John Burton for instance, have attempted to explain the 
dogmatic function of the story.'® It seems, however, that the story only 
demonstrates once again the process of adaptation of untversal prophetic themes 
to [slamic models such as the Quran. The basic non-Quranic level of the story 
of isolation was enriched with the Quranic passages of satanic temptation which 
provided dramatic air to the story of the two fitnas suffered by the Prophet in 
Mecca. As a result of this adaptation, the fitnas caused by human rejection were 
heightened by the fttna of Satan. 


Finally, short versions of the affair of the satanic verses—detached from the 
immediate course of sira events—reappear in the exegetic sources. These ver- 
sions, like those preserved in the biographical sources, are mostly mursal, 
without Companions in their isndds, and they usually function as asbab in the 
exegesis of the relevant Quranic passages embedded in the story. They are oc- 
casionally recorded in the exegesis of Sarat al-Najm,'7 but more frequently they 
appear in the exegesis of 22:52,!8 sometimes containing the scene of the partic- 
ipation of the polytheists in the sujtid following the recitation of the satanic 
verses. One such version is of Dawid ibn Abi Hind (Basran d. AH 139)Abi 
|-‘Allya Rufay‘ ibn Mihran (Basran d. AH 90),!9 and another version is of Sa‘id 
ibn Jubayr (Kufan d. AH 95).2° The isnad of this latter version is remarkable 
because it also appears as a Companion isndd ending with Ibn ‘Abbas, who is 
quoted by Ibn Jubayr.2! Other versions do not refer to the act of sujiid, but 
only note that the polytheists were pleased with what they believed they had 
heard from the Prophet. One of these versions is again of Sa‘id ibn Jubayr;22 


'S See e.g. Andre, Person, 129-32; Watt, M/Mecca, 101-109. 

'§ John Burton, “Those are the High-Flying Cranes”, Journal of Semitic Studies 15 
(1970), 246-65 (an oversimplified view that the traditions were invented merely to provide a 
Quranic basis for one of the formulas of the naskh theories). 

'7 Huwwari, IV, 239-40. 

18 Muqatil, If, fol. 26b; ‘Abd al-Razz4q, Tafsir, If, 40; Nahhds, Nasikh, 187: Tabari, 
Tafsir, XVII, 131-33; Wahidi, Asbdb, 177-78; Suyifi, Durr, IV, 366-68; Ibn Kathir, 
Tafsir, M1, 229-30. 

'9 Tabari, Tafsir, XVH, 132-33 (nos. 3, 4.); Albani, no. 3. 

20 Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 133 (nos. 5, 6); Albani, no. !. The isnad: Shu‘ba (Basran d. AH 
160)<—Aba Bishr (Ja‘far ibn lya4s, Basran—Wasiti d. AH 123)<—Sa‘id ibn Jubayr. 

2! See Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 12450. Cf. the discussion in Albani, 49. 

22 WaAhidi, Asbdb, 178. The isndd: Yahya tbn Sa‘id al-Qa(t4n (Bagran d. AH 
198)}<—"Uthman ibn al- Aswad (Meccan d. AH 150)«Sa ‘id tbn Jubayr. 
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another is of al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim (Khurasani d. AH 102).23 There is also a 
version of al-Zuhrice~Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Harith (Medinan d. 
AH 93).24 Another version is of Abi Salih (Badham, mawld of Umm Hani’),25 
and another one jis again of Ibn ‘Abbas.26 The tradition of Ma‘mar ibn Rashid 
(Basran d. AH 154) from Qatada (Basran d. AH 117) refers to the act of naskh, 
or “abrogation”, stating that the satanic verses were abrogated by the canonical 
verses of Surat al-Najm about the three goddesses.27 


II 


In spite of the firm Quranic links of the story of isolation which turned into 
temptation, none of the above versions of the story gained access into any of the 
musannaf compilations. This is a unique case in which a group of traditions are 
rejected only after being subjected to Quranic models, and as a direct result of 
this adjustment. The temporary control taken by Satan over Muhammad, 
although hinted at in the Quran itself, made such traditions unacceptable to the 
compilers. However, some abridged versions which do not mention Satan and 
his verses do appear in the musannaf compilations, where they illustrate a ritual 
issue, This is the topic of sujiid al-Qur’dn, the routine of performing prostration 
during the public recitation of the Quran. The prostration is carried out at certain 
points in the text of the scripture, either where the imperative (amr) usjud etc. 
occurs (e.g. 22:77), or where it is stated (khabar) that prostration has taken 
place (e.g. 22:18). The performance of sujiid by the believers at these points of 
recitation signifies their most earnest participation in the worship of God. This 
topic is dealt with in many traditions designed to establish the exact verses 
which demand prostration, and to what extent, if at all, prostration is manda- 
tory. Whole sections named Sujiid al-Qur’dn, or, Sujuid al-tilawa may be 
found in al-Bukhari (no. 17) and Aba Dawid (no. 7). These sections are actu- 
ally part of the “book” of Salat (‘Prayer’), under which heading they are found 
in other compilations as well. Some compilers recorded them under the heading 
of Fada’ il al-Qur’an.?8 


23 Tabari, Tafsir, XVM, 133 (no. 8); Albani, no. 8. The isndd: Abi Mu‘adh (al-Fadl ibn 
Khalid, of Marw, d. AH 211)<‘Ubayd ibn Sulayman (of Marw)¢—al-Dahhak. 

24 Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 133 (no. 9); Albani, no. 2. 

5 Suyati, Durr, IV, 366; Albani, no. 7. 

26 Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 133 (no. 7); Albani, no. 10; with the family isndd of Atiyya ibn 
Sa‘d al ‘Awfi. 

27 Tabari, Tafsir, XVII, 134; Albani, no. 5. 

28 Under Salat: Zayd ibn ‘Ali, 132-33; Malik/Zurqani, Kitab no. 15; Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 
Kitab no. 4; Nasa’l, Kubrd, Book no. 10; Ibn Khuzayma, I, 276-80; Ibn Abi Shayba, II, !- 
25; Daraquini, Sunan, 1, 406-10; Ibn Hibban, Sahih, VI, 465-75; Bayhaqi, Sunan, If, 312- 
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One of the places indicated in the traditions as appropriate for prostration is 
at the end of Sarat al-Najm (v. 62), where, as seen above, a command (amr) is 
given to the audience to perform prostration before God. That sujtid should be 
practiced at this point of recitation was endorsed by the jurists of most law 
schools; they held that Surat al-Najm was included in the list of ‘aza@’tm, Le. 
imperative duties, of the sujtid. This is confirmed in the sources conceming the 
Hanafis,29 the Shafi‘is?® and the Hanbalis.3! The same applies to the Shi‘is— 
Zaydis*2 as well as SIME ETS 33 This view is communicated through several 


traditions.34 

However, some held that prostration was only to be performed in places of 
khabar, not amr, which means that Surat al-Najm is not one of them. There 
are, in fact, traditions to the effect that Sirat al-Najm is not included in the im- 
perative duties of the sujud.35 Moreover, there are some traditions implying that 
the Prophet did not perform sujid at Sarat al-Najm.36 Furthermore, there are 
traditions on the authority of several Companions stating that there is no sujtid 
in the entire mufassal,3’ ie. the last section of the Quran with the shorter 
stiras, including al-Najm. This view was shared mainly by the scholars of Med- 
ina, i.e. the disciples of Malik ibn Anas.38 

Those who held that sijtid at the end of Surat al-Najm was imperative had at 
their disposal traditions to the effect that this had been the practice of the 


26; Tahawi, Sharh ma'‘ani, 1, 352-62; Kanz, VII, 142-47. Under Fadda'il al-Qur'an: ‘Abd al- 
Razziq. Musannaf, Ill, 335-57 (Book's heading missing): Bayhaqi, Shu‘ab, II, 378-79: 
Kanz, iI, 57. 

29 Shaybani, Hujja, 1, 114; [bn Hazm, Muhalla, V, 109. 

9 See Ibn Hazm, Muhalla, V, 109. 

*! See Ahmad, Masa‘il (‘Abdallah), 104 (no. 369). See also idem, Masd'il (Ishaq), 97-98 
(no. 488); Thn Qudama, Mughni, I, 685 (no. 860). 

2 Zayd ibn ‘Ali, 132. 

33 Kulini, IIL, 317-18. 

“Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, III, no. 5863; [bn Abi Shayba, II, 7, 17; Bayhaqi, Sunan, Il, 
315; Tahawi, Sharh ma'ani, 1, 355. 

3 Ibn Abi Shayba, II, 17. 

*6 The most current tradition to the effect that Muhammad did not make sujitd by Strat al- 
Najm ts of ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar (Medinan story-teller, d. AH 103)<—Zayd ibn Thabit. It is recorded 
in the following compilations in the chapters about sujitd al-Qur'an: ‘Abd al-Razzaq, 
Musannaf, II, no. 5899; Bukhari, Sahih, II, 51; Musltm II, 88; Nasa‘i, Kubrd, I, 331-32 
(na. 1032 [10:50}); Abu ‘Awana, II, 208; Ibn Khuzayma, I, 285 (no. 568); Aba: Dawid, I, 
324-25; Ibn Abi Shayba, II. 6; een ::) I, 409-10 (no. 15); fon Hibban, Sahih, VI, nos. 
2762, 2769; Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ ant, I, 352. 

Eg. ‘Abd al-Razza4q, Musannaf, Ul, nos. s. 5900-5903: Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ani, I, 354. 

38 See Shaybani, Hujja, I, 106: Malik/Zurqani, I], 196; Sahnin, Mudawwana, I, 105. 
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Prophet, as well as of prominent Companions of his.39 The traditions relate that 
the Prophet once recited Siirat al-Najm and performed sujtid at its end, and all 
the assembled crowds, Muslims and polytheists (mushrikun) alike, followed 
suit. One of these traditions has the isndd: Ayyab al-Sakhtiyani (Basran d. AH 
131) ‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105)<Ibn ‘Abbas. It is recorded in the most 
authoritative hadith compilations,*° and recurs outside the musannaf compila- 
tions as well.4! There are also less “trustworthy” isndds of the same story, one 
of Hushaym ibn Bashir (WAsiti d. AH 183)<—Ibn ‘Awn (Basran d. AH 150)<al- 
Sha‘bi (Kiifan d. AH 103),42 and another one of Mus‘ab ibn Thabit (Medinan 
d. AH 157)«-Nafi‘ (Medinan d. AH 117)<—Ibn ‘Umar.*3 The story fits perfectly 
well into the legal context in which the musannaf compilers recorded it (sujiid 
al-Qur’an), and establishes the view that Surat al-Najm is indeed included in the 
list of suras at the recitation of which sujud is warranted. The allusion to the 
participation of the mushrikun emphasises how overwhelming and intense the 
effect of this sura was on those attending. The traditions actually state that all 
cognizant creatures took part in it, humans as well as demons (jinn). 
Nevertheless, there is something very wrong in the inner logic of the events. 
The participation of the polytheists in the sujud is inexplicable because it does 
not fit into the specific sua being recited. The polytheists have no reason to 
prostrate themselves upon hearing a sara in which their idols are said to be 
nothing but empty names (v. 24). The inconsistency is partly solved in other 
versions, recorded in the musannaf compilations, where only the Muslims per- 
form sujud. Only one polytheist is present, but he does not take part in the cer- 
emony. In some versions he only raises a handful of earth to his forehead, to 
show his disrespect. This person is said to have been killed later on by the 
Muslims at war (battle of Badr). The traditions of this kind are far more numer- 
ous than those of the former. One has a Kiafan isndd: Abi Ishaq al-Sabi‘t 
(Kifan Shi‘i d. AH 126—29)<al-Aswad ibn Yazid (Ktfan Companion d. AH 
75)<‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘iid (Medinan/Kifan Companion d. AH 32). Like all 


39 ‘Umar performs sujid at al-Najm: ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, III, nos. 5880, 5882; 
Shaybani, Hujja, I, 113; Bayhaqi, Sunan, Il, 314; Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ani, I, 355-56. 
‘Uthman performs sujid at al-Najm: Ibn Abi Shayba, H, 8; Tahawi, Sharh ma‘ani, I, 355. 
Ibn ‘Umar performs sujid at al-Najm: ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, III, nos. 5893, 5897; Ibn 
Abi Shayba, II, 8, 24; Tahawi, Sharh ma‘dni, 1, 356. Ibn Mas‘iid performs sujiid at al-Najm: 
Ibn Abi Shayba, II, 7, 17. 

40 Bukhari, Sahih, I, 51 (17:5); Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, III, 166 (no. 572); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 
VI, no. 2763; Daraqutni, I, 409 (no. 12); Bayhaqi, Sunan, II, 314. 

41 See Tabarani, Kabir, X1, no. 11866; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, III, 90. 

42 See Ibn Abi Shayba, II, 7-8. 

43 Tahawi, Sharh ma’‘dni, I, 352. 
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other versions it is recorded in the section Sujid al-Qur’dn,*4 but al-Bukhari 
also recorded it in a chapter about the persecution of Muhammad by Quraysh,45 
as well as in the chapter about the death of Muhammad's enemies in the battle of 
Badr.46 Another has a Hijazi isndd: Ibn Tawits (Yemeni d. AH 132)<‘Ikrima 
ibn Khalid ibn al-‘As al-Qurashie-Ja‘far ibn al-Muttalib ibn Abi Wada‘a al- 
Qurashichis father al-Muttalib (Medinan Companion).4” There is also a tradi- 
tion of al-Harith ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmian al-Qurashi (Medinan d. AH 129)e-Abi 
Salama ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (Medinan d. AH 94)eAba Hurayra.*8 
Another isndd is: Abii Khalid al-Ahmar (Kitfan d. AH 190)<-Dawitd {bn Abi I- 
‘Aliya.49 In a tradition of Maymin ibn Mihran (Jazari d. AH 116)<Ibn ‘Abbas, 
only Muhammad prostrates himself.5° 

But there remains the problem of the versions in which the polytheists do 
prostrate themselves alongside the Muslims. The only reasonable explanation 
for these versions is that they contain traces of the story of the satanic verses. In 
their present form, these versions underwent the following changes which made 
the story acceptable to the compilers: to begin with, the satanic verses were cut 
out, the participation of the mushriktin in the sujtid of Strat al-Najm remaining 
without a cause, or being simply suppressed. Besides, the story of the single 
polytheist who raised a handful of earth to his forehead was transformed from a 
sincere attempt of an old disabled man to participate in Muhammad's sujud 
(Version 3 of ‘Urwa), into a sarcastic act of an enemy of Muhammad wishing 
to dishonour the Islamic prayer. Only such edited versions could gain appro- 
priate isndds acceptable to such compilers as al-Bukhari and others. 

Thus traditions which originally related the dramatic story of temptation 
became a sterilized anecdote providing prophetic precedent for a ritual practice. 


44 See Bukhari, Sahih, II, 50-51 (17:1, 4); Muslim II, 88 (5, Sujad al-tilawa), Abi 
Dawad, I, 325; Aba “Awana, II, 207; Ibn Khuzayma, I, 278 (no. 553); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, 
VI. no. 2764; Ibn Abi Shayba, II, 7; Bayhaql, Sunan, I, 314; Tahiwi, Sharh ma‘ant, 1, 353. 
Outside the musannaf compilations the tradition ts recorded tn Ahmad, Musnad, I, 388, 401, 
437, 443, 462; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, HI, 90. It is noteworthy that in Mustadrak, 1, 220-21, 
the same tradition refers to Sarat al-Hajj (22) instead of al-Najm. 

45 See Bukhari, Sahih, V, 57 (63:29). 

46 Ibid., V, 96 (64:8). 

47 See ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, III, no. 5881; Nasa’i, Kubrd, I, 331 (no. 1030 [10:49}); 
Bayhaqi. Sunan, If, 314; Tahawi, Sharh ma'‘dni, 1, 353. In this tradition the person who does 
not participate in the sujid is al-Muttallb himself, when he ts still an unbeliever. Outside the 
musannaf compilations the tradition recurs in Ahmad, Musnad, III, 420; IV, 215-16; Ibn 
Kathir, Biddya, III, 91. 

“8 fbn Abi Shayba, IT, 8. Other similar traditions of Abii Hurayra: Daraqutni, Sunan, I, 409 
(no. 11); Tahawi, Sharh ma'‘ant, 1, 353; And see also Ahmad, Musnad, II, 443. 

4° Ibn Abi Shayba, II, 7. 

*° Daraqutnl, I, 409 (no. 13). 


PART V 


SALVATION 


11 
The ‘Aqaba Meetings 


PERSECUTION IS BROUGHT TO AN END by salvation through emigration. The 
latter act, called hijra, emerges twice in the story of Muhammad's emergence in 
Mecca: an emigration of a group of Muslims to Abyssinia, and a more massive 
emigration of most Meccan Muslims to Medina. The latter emigration forms the 
finale of the Meccan chapter in Muhammad's life and brings the Prophet final 
salvation from persecution. 

The story of salvation brings a new group onto the stage, the Ansar, or the 
“Helpers”, as the Arabs of Medina are called. They belong to the tribes of al- 
Aws and al-Khazraj, who were of south Arabian descent, and the great pride 
they took in their title is reflected in a statement attributed to the Basran Com- 
panion Anas ibn Malik (d. AH 91-95) saying that God Himself named them 
Ansar. This statement alludes to the Quran, where the title Ansar occurs in a 
most favourable context alongside the names of other groups of blessed believ- 
ers (9:100 and 117). Ansar is, in fact, the very title which the Quran confers on 
the disciples of Jesus (3:52, 61:14). The statement of Anas was circulated by 
Basran traditionists of a southern descent (Azd), and was recorded by al- 
Bukhari in a chapter devoted especially to the virtues (mandqib) of the Ansar.’ 
Such chapters about them are, in fact, included in most of the musannaf compi- 
lations.2 

The Ansar are the main participants in the story of salvation. Their story be- 
gins with a series of meetings between the Prophet and some Medinans at al- 
‘Aqaba. A thorough analysis of the various versions of these meetings was 
carried out by Gertrud Mélaméde.? Her aim was to find out “what happened in 
reality”’,* and later scholars have studied the event with the same purpose in. 
mind.> All of them, however, have noticed the existence of tendentious manipu- 


! Bukhari, Sahih, V, 37-38 (63:1). The isndd: Mahdi ibn Maymiun (Basran d. AH 
171)<-Ghaylan ibn Jarir (Basran d. AH 129)<Anas. 

2 See, for example, ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, XI, 59-65; Ibn Abi Shayba, XII, 156-66: 
Bukhari, Sahih, Book 63; Muslim, VII, 173-76 (43, Bab fada'il al-Ansar); Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 
46:65 (X, 399-412); Ibn Maja, I, 57-58 (Intro.); Kashf al-astar, Wl, 299-307, Mustadrak, 
IV, 78-81 (Fadd’il al-gaba’il); Ibn Hajar, Majalib, 1V, 140-43; Majma‘ al-zawa'id, X, 31- 
45; Kanz, XIV, 56—68. 

3 Gertrud Mélaméde, “The Meetings at al-‘Akaba”, Le Monde Oriental 28 (1934), 17-58. 

4 Thid., 17. 

5 See especially Watt, M/Mecca, 144-49. 
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lations of the reports, and have tried to isolate these from the “real” facts. Our 
concem here, however, is not with the facts of the ‘Aqaba meetings per se, but 
rather with the story itself. There is more to be said about this than has hitherto 
been done, and examination of it will complete our survey of the story of 
Muhammad's emergence in Mecca as viewed by the early Muslims. 


I 


The story of the ‘Aqaba meetings is the last link In the chain of persecution, and 
the meetings themselves mark its last accord and bring about salvation. They 
take place in Mina, near Mecca. This is one of the stations of the pilgrimage, 
where the pilgrims perform the “stoning” (rajm) of the devil near three stone- 
heaps, the largest of which is called Jamrat al-‘ Aqaba. Hence ‘Aqaba signifies 
the place of this stone-heap. The Prophet meets the Ansar there while looking 
for supporters in the Meccan fairs,® as well as in the stations of the hajj. 

In some versions, emphasis is laid on the role played by God in bringing 
about salvation through the unification of the Ansar, which creates conditions of 
permanent asylum for Muhammad in Medina. In a tradition recorded by Ibn 
Sa‘d, Muhammad meets eight Medinans in Mind, and offers them conversion to 
Islam. They accept, and the Prophet asks whether they are willing to safeguard 
him, till he accomplishes the mission of his Lord. In response they say that as 
their people have been enemies to each other since the battle of Bu‘ath (thus 
named after a district in Medina), they are not likely to unite round Muhammad. 
Instead they suggest that he wait till next year, and perhaps by then God will 
have established peace among their people.’ In this tradition, the unification of 
the Medinans by God is a precondition for the Prophet's arrival in Medina; 
without this unity, no shelter could be offered to him by the Medinans. 

The topic of the reconciliation of the Medinans by God was applied by 
Quran exegetes to the rafsir of Quran 8:63. This verse reads: 


He drew their hearts together. If you spent all that 1s upon earth, you still could not 
have brought their hearts together. It is God who drew their hearts together.... 


This verse was said to refer to the establishment of peace between the Aws and 
the Khazraj, thus ending the pre-Islamic wars between them.8 


6 For this scene see also above, 141-42. 

Tbn Sa‘d, 1, 218-19. 

"Sce Farra’, 1, 417. See also Tabari, Tafsir, X, 25, the tradition of Asbat (Kifan d. AH 
200)¢-al-Suddi (Kifan d. AH 128), the tradition of Shu‘ba (Basran d. AH 160)<-Bashir Ibn 
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The same divine act in Medina was read into the exegesis of Quran 3:103: 


...recall God's blessing upon you, when you were enemies and He drew your hearts 
together, and you became brothers by His blessing.... 


The Quran exegetes applied to this verse the story of God's unification of the 
Medinan Arabs.? A specific tradition was also imported into the tafsir of this 
verse, in which, again, the main role of providing Muhammad with conditions 
of shelter in Medina is played by God, whereas the Ansar are passive—indeed, 
sceptical— witnesses to the events. The tradition has the isndd: ‘Abd al- 
Razzaqe-Ma' mar ibn Rashid (Basran d. AH 154)<-Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani (Basran 
d. AH 131)«‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105).!0 Muhammad meets six Ansar, and 
they embrace Islam. He wants to come with them (i.e. to Medina), but they say 
that as long as the Medinans are at war with each other, he will not achieve his 
goal. They promise to meet him again the following year, saying that perhaps 
by then God will have established peace among them. So they leave, not believ- 
ing that the civil war will ever end. However, God does establish peace among 
them, so that the following year 70 of the Ansar can meet the Prophet and 
pledge allegiance to him. The Prophet appoints 12 leaders (nuqabda’) from 
among the 70 Medinans. The scepticism of the Ansar as displayed in this tradi- 
tion renders God's blessing in uniting them all the more wondrous. 


In other versions of the ‘Aqaba meetings, the role of providing salvation is 
shifted from God to human beings. It is here that religious notions give way to 
political considerations. These traditions demonstrate what has already become 
apparent in the previous chapters, namely, that apart from the urge to convey a 
dogmatic message concerning the image of Muhammad as guided and protected 
by God, political interests of various Islamic groups left their own mark on the 
stories. The following versions keep telling about the scheme of God, but in a 
different setting in which the Ansar are no longer passive and sceptical, in fact, 
they have become the main factor in providing to Muhammad salvation from 
persecution. 

These traditions bear certain Quranic elements gleaned from passages be- 
lieved to refer to the Ansar. The most notable are 8:72 and 74. In both verses 


Thabit ai-Ansari (Basran), and the tradition of Salama ibn al-Fadi al-Ansari (d. AH 191)eIbn 
Ishag. ; 

9 See Zajjaj, 1, 451; Mawardi, Nukar, I, 414; Zamakhshari, [, 451: Ibn al-Jawzi, Zad al- 
mastr, 1, 433: RAzi, VII, 163-64. Shi‘i tafstr: Qummi, I, 116; Tisi, Tabydn, HI, 546; 
Tabarsi, Majma‘, 1V, 158. 

10 See ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Tafsir, 1, 129; Tabari, Tafsir, IV, 24; Suyiti, Durr, I, 61. 
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“those who have emigrated” are mentioned, and next to them reference is made 
to “those who gave shelter and helped” (dwaw wa-nasarit). The verb awa, 
which the Quran employs for indicating the shelter extended by those who 
“helped”, i.e. the Ansar, is often repeated in traditions about them, including 
those about the ‘Aqaba meetings. Ibn Sa‘d has such a tradition on the authority 
of al-Waqidi that depicts Muhammad's sufferings caused by the infidels, and 
the shelter the Ansar finally provided to him. Al-Waqidi relates that Muhammad 
remained in Mecca. summoning the Arab tribes to belleve in God, and introduc- 
ing himself to them in the annual fairs of the pilgrimage, asking them to grant 
him shelter (...a@n yu’ wihu). None of the tribes agreed; instead they tormented 
and abused him, till God willed that His religion should triumph and led His 
Prophet to the Ansar. He met some of them while they were shaving their heads 
(i.e. for the ceremonies), called them to believe in God, and recited the Quran to 
them; they complied and hastened to embrace Islam, and they believed and gave 
shelter and helped and supported....!! All references to a delay suggested by 
the Ansar till God should unite them have disappeared from this presentation. 
The Ansar are rather able to offer support then and there. A similar tradition 
with the Ansar as the ultimate origin of shelter was recorded by Ahmad ibn 
Hanbal, as transmitted on the authority of the Medinan Companion Jabir tbn 
‘Abdallah (d. AH 77). Here again God leads the Ansar to the rejected Prophet, 
and as soon as some of them are approached by him, they embrace Islam with- 
out hesitation and offer shelter without preconditions. When later on they retum 
to Medina, Istam begins to spread in that town till 70 of the newly converted 
Ansar decide to go to Mecca, saying to one another: “Till when shall we let 
Muhammad be chased away in the mountains of Mecca, and be intimidated?” 
So they go to Mecca and pledge allegiance to Muhammad at al-‘Aqaba.!2 The 
tradition recurs in some of the musannaf compilations. !3 

The theme of salvation extended by the Ansar to the persecuted Prophet 
played an important role in the political rivalry between them and Quraysh dur- 
ing the first Islamic decades. Some versions of the story were deliberately at- 
tributed to some prominent Companions belonging to Quraysh, thus making 
them acknowledge the merits of the Ansar. ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib is said to have 
related the story, stating that he who does not love the Ansar and does not 
recognize their merits is not a true believer. According to ‘Ali, the Prophet went 


‘Ton Sa‘d, I, 217 (Waqidi). See also Aba Nu‘aym, Dala‘il, no. 225 (Waqidi). 

'? The isndd: ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Uthman ibn Khuthaym (Meccan d. AH 132)¢ Aba 1-Zubayr 
(Muhammad ibn Muslim fbn Tadrus, Meccan d. AH 126)¢JAbtr (d. AH 77). See Ahmad, 
Musnad, (IT, 322-23, 339-40. See also Fakihi, [V, no. 2539; Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, 11, 442-44, 

'? Ibn Hibban, XIV, no. 6274; XV, no. 7012 (Mandqib); Mustadrak, U1, 624-25 
(Tarikh), Bayhaqi, Sunan, IX. 9 (Siyar). | 
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out to the markets during the pilgrimage, year after year, summoning the tribes 
to Islam, but none of them listened. This went on till God decided to implement 
His plan concerning the Ansar. So when Muhammad met them and asked them 
to embrace Islam, they hastened to accept, and gave shelter and supported....!4 

The Ansar felt that for their deeds they deserved an appropriate reward, 
which was never given to them in full. This feeling is reflected in the tradition 
about ‘Umar in which he too relates the story of Muhammad's first meeting 
with the Ansar. Having related it, ‘Umar states: “By God, we have not re- 
warded the Ansar as we should have; we told them instead: ‘We (i.e. Quraysh) 
are the leaders (unarda’) and you are the deputies (wuzard’).’ If I am still alive 
_ next year, I shall not leave a governor in office who is not of the Ansar.”!5 The 
tradition implies that “Umar did not live to fulfil his promise. 


Quraysh were no less eager to stress their own important role in Muhammad's 
salvation from their own persecution of him. Their viewpoint is reflected in 
other versions about the “Aqaba meetings in which their ancestors feature as 
Muhammad's great defenders. Again, the role of protection is assigned to a pa- 
ternal uncle of Muhammad, this time not to Abi Talib, who is already dead, but 
to al-‘Abbas. The latter was the ancestor of the ‘Abbasids, which explains the 
political importance of the part he plays. The tendentious nature of the story 
about him has already been noticed by several Islamicists.!© The role of the 
Ansar is reduced in these versions to that of mere hosts who invite the Prophet 
to stay with them at his pleasure, not as a persecuted outcast seeking refuge. 
One such version in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq!’ contains a lengthy story about the 
journey of the Ansar to Mecca and their meeting with Muhammad, including a 
speech of al-‘Abbis interpolated into the actual meeting. It has the isndd: 
Ma‘bad ibn Ka‘b ibn Malik (Medinan)<—‘ Abdallah ibn Ka‘b ibn Malike-Ka‘b 
ibn Malik (Medinan Companion d. AH 51). Al-‘ Abbas appears in what is called 
the “‘second” ‘Aqaba meeting (with the 70 Medinans). He is still holding the 
polytheist religion (‘ald dini qawmihi), but he is eager to look after the inter- 
ests of his nephew Muhammad. He addresses the Ansar, saying: 


14 Aba Nu‘aym, Dald’il, no. 224 (from al-Waqidi). 

1S Bazzar, I, no. 281. The isndd: Usima ibn Zayd¢Zayd ibn Aslam (Medinan d. AH 
136)<-Aslam, mawild of ‘Umare—‘Umar. 

(6 See e.g. Watt, M/Mecca, 147; M.J. Kister, “Notes on the Papyrus Account of the 
‘Aqaba Meeting”, Le Muséon 76 (1963), 406-11. See also Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und . 
Geschichte”, 51-52. . 

'7On the possible relation between Ibn Ishiq and the ‘Abbasids, see Sellheim, “Prophet, 
Chalif und Geschichte”, 33-36. 
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Muhammad holds among us a position which ts very well known to you. We have 
protected him against our own tribe, people who think about [his religion] the way we 
do. He therefore enjoys the protection of his people, and is defended in his own town. 
However, he Insists on separating from us and on joining you. If you are confident 
that you can hold faithful to that for which you have invited him, and can protect him 
against his rivals, then go ahead with what you have undertaken. But If you think you 
might surrender him after taking him out with you, leave him now, because he already 
enjoys the protection and defence of his own people and town. 


Afterwards the Ansar ask the Prophet to promise not to leave them and return to 
his own people, once God has given him victory. Then they pledge allegiance 
to him.!8 The speech put into the mouth of al-‘ Abbas tries so hard to absolve 
Quraysh from the blame of persecution that it paints Muhammad's stay at Mecca 
in the rosiest colours. Similar words are uttered by al-‘Abbas in the version of 
al- Waqidi. Here he says that the Ansar have invited Muhammad in their own 
interests, while he is nevertheless the most esteemed person among his own 
people. He is protected by his followers, as well as by the polytheists (!). The 
former protect him due to their common faith, whereas the latter protect him be- 
cause blood relations unite them. But Muhammad has insisted on joining the 
Ansar, al-‘Abbas adds, therefore they are requested to join forces behind him 
against the rest of the Arabs.!9 Such presentation of the state of affairs entirely 
overshadows the theme of persecution which is so fundamental in the former 
versions of the same events of the ‘Aqaba meetings. Thus the honour of 
Quraysh, who have been turned into Muhammad's most affectionate support- 
ers, is saved at the expense of that of the Ansar. 

Because the collective virtues of the Ansar are considerably toned down in 
the story of al-‘Abbas, the authors of the musannaf collections could not use it 
for the purpose of fada'it/l. Only Ibn Hibban and al-Hakim recorded Ibn [shaq's 
tradition of Ka‘b ibn Malik,2° adducing it for the fada’il of individual Medi- 
nans. The beginning of the tradition contains the story of the journey to Mecca 
by the Ansari al-Bara’ ibn Ma‘nar, who is credited with the virtue of being the 
first Medinan to take the Ka‘ba as his direction of prayer (gibla). A few com- 
mentators of the Quran incorporated the same tradition into the exegesis of 
3:103.4! 


'8 Ton Hisham, U1, 84-85; Tabari, Tdrikh, 1, 1220-21 (11, 362-63); Fakihi, IV, no. 2542. 
There is also a version of Yunus !bn Bukayr. See Bayhaqi, Da/a’il, 11, 446-47; Tabarani, 
Kabir, XIX, no. 174. For another isndd from Ibn Ishiq, see Ahmad, Musnad, III, 460-62. 

'9Tbn Sa‘d, I, 221-22. Cf. Baladhuri, Ansdb, J, no. 584. 

2° lbn Hibban. XV, no. 7011; Mustadrak, Ul, 441. 

21 Eg. Tha‘labi (MS Tel Aviv), 137-39. 
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But in further versions about al-‘Abbas, an Ansari reaction is detectable. In a 
tradition recorded on the authority of the Qurashi Companion ‘Aqil ibn Abi 
Talib and others, the address of al-‘Abbas is answered by one of the Ansar 
(Abi Umama As‘ad ibn Zurara), who says that the Medinans have sacrificed a 
lot in accepting Muhammad into their town. They have had to renounce the re- 
ligion of their fathers, to sever their pacts with their neighbours and blood rela- 
tions, and to accept the leadership of an outsider whom his own people have 
driven away.22 The same Ans§ri response is included in the version of Wahb 
ibn Munabbih (Yemeni d. AH 110) recorded in a Schott-Reinhardt papyrus.23 
In this particular version the Prophet is accompanied not only by al-‘ Abbas, but 
also by Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, and ‘Ali. The latter three, however, have no lines of 
their own to speak. 


II 


In another group of traditions about the ‘Aqaba meetings, the political interests 
of the various Islamic groups give way to the general Islamic veneration of the 
Prophet. In these traditions the Aijra of Muhammad to Medina is not a flight of 
a persecuted prophet seeking salvation, but rather the triumphant arrival of the 
long-expected leader and saviour. The reconciliation of the fighting Medinan 
clans is not a precondition for his arrival, but rather the goal of his appearance 
and the blessed outcome of the spread of his religion. Thus Muhammad does 
not gain salvation, but rather provides it. Such a presentation reads into the 
story of salvation the state of leadership which marks the entire duration of 
Muhammad's stay in Medina. 

The shift from the image of Muhammad as a recipient of salvation to that of a 
saviour is conspicuous in a variety of traditions in which Muhammad's author- 
ity rests on annunciation. These traditions were circulated by some Medinan 
traditionists, among them ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada (d. AH 120), whose 
tradition has been recorded in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq.24 ‘Asim relates on the au- 
thority of some indigenous informants of his tribe (al-Khazraj) that Muhammad 
met in Mecca six Medinans who belonged to the tribe of al-Khazraj and were 
allies of the Jews who lived in Medina. The tradition says that it was in accor- 
dance with God's scheme that the Medinan Arabs and the Jews had been neigh- 
bours; the Jews possessed a sacred scripture and knowledge, and whenever a 


22 Aba Nu‘aym, Dald'il, no. 226. This tradition was noticed for the first time in Kister, 
“The ‘Aqaba”, 411. 

23 See Mélaméde, 48-50. 

24 See Ibn Hisham, I, 70-73; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1209-13 (II, 353-56); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, II, 
433-35; Abi Nu‘aym, Daild’il, no, 223. 
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dispute had broken out between them and the Arabs, they used to threaten the 
latter that within a short while a prophet was to come who would destroy them. 
When the Medinan Arabs met Muhammad in Mecca, and when he introduced 
his religion to them, they realized immediately that he was the prophet whom 
the Jews had been awaiting. So, deciding to get ahead of the Jews in joining the 
Prophet, the six Medinans embraced Islam then and there and said to the 
Prophet: ‘“‘We have left our people [back at Medina] in a state of hatred and war 
as has not been suffered by any other people. Perhaps God will unite them 
through you. We shall return and introduce to them your religion, which we 
have accepted. If God unites them in it, no one will be mightier than you.” So 
the six Ansar returned to Medina, told their people about Muhammad, and Islam 
spread into every household of the Ansar. The next year twelve AnsAris re- 
turned to Mecca and pledged allegiance to Muhammad at al-‘Aqaba, in the so- 
called “pledge of the women” (bay‘at al-nisd’). This tradition of ‘Asim ibn 
‘Umar was incorporated by al-Tabari into the exegesis of Quran 3:103,2 and a 
tradition with a similar setting of the story was related by ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr 
(Medinan d. AH 94).26 Abridged reports about the meeting of Muhammad with 
the first group of six Ansar and their relations with the Jews were also recorded 
by al-Waqidi.2? 

The story in its present form is focussed on Muhammad as fulfilling the 
messianic hopes of the Jews of Medina, which are shared by their Arab neigh- 
bours and rivals. But the image of Muhammad as a leader bringing salvation to 
Medina emerges not only in traditions about the ‘Aqaba meetings, but also re- 
curs in a general statement about conditions in Medina on the eve of Islam. The 
statement is contained in a tradition of Hisham ibn ‘Urwa (Meccan d. AH 
146)«~‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (Medinan d. AH 94)e-‘A’isha. She states that the 
war of Bu‘ath was granted by God as a blessed event to Muhammad, who came 
to a divided Medina, where the leaders had either died or been wounded. The 
battles of Bu‘ath were a blessing to Muhammad, in that they caused the Medi- 
nans to embrace Islam. This tradition appears in the Sahih of al-Bukhari in the 
chapter about the virtues of the Ansar, and recurs in other later sources.28 It 
implies that the exhausted state of all parties after the “wars of Bu‘ath”, the dis- 
cord and the elimination of local leadership, paved the way for Muhammad, 


25 Tabari. Tafsir, 1V, 23-24. See also Tha‘labi (MS Tel Aviv), 135-36; Baghawi, 
Ma‘dlim, 1, 520-21; Ibn ‘Atiyya, If, 183-84. 

26 Aba Nu‘aym, Dald‘il, no. 227. The isndd: Ibn Lahi‘a (Egyptian d. AH 174)¢- Abii I- 
Aswad (Medinan d. AH [31)«—‘Urwa. See also Majma‘ al-zawa'id, VI, 43-44. 

21 Tbn Sa‘d, I, 219; Baladhuri, Ansdb, I, no. 566. 

78 Bukhari, Sahih, V, 38 (63:1). See also Bayhaqi, Dald'il, 11, 421. 
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who redeemed them from their miserable condition and united them all under 
the banner of Islam. 


Both aspects of Muhammad's image, as reflected in the story of the ‘Aqaba 
meetings, are also brought out in some of his own statements, said to have been 
made on other later occasions. One of these events is the division of the spoils 
of Hawazin among the Muslims after the battle of Hunayn (AH 8). No share is 
allotted to the Ansar, which makes them speak some bitter words about 
Muhammad. The Prophet is informed of this, and comes to the Ansar and ad- 
dresses them. In his speech some Quranic materials are used, especially 3:103, 
which, as we have seen, was connected in Islamic exegesis with the reconcilia- 
tion of the Aws and the Khazraj. 

In the Sira of Ibn Ishaq Muhammad's address to the Ansar is recorded under 
the Medinan isndd of ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada (d. AH 120) Mahmid ibn 
Labid (d. AH 96)<-Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri (Ansari Companion d. AH 65). In his 
speech the Prophet reproaches the Ansar for having criticised him, and says: 
“Have J not come to you when you were erring (dullal), and God guided you, 
poor, and God enriched you, enemies, and God drew your hearts together?” 
Apart from 3:103, Quran 93:6—8 seems also to have inspired the stylistic struc- 
ture of this address, in which Muhammad appears as the guiding master and the 
uniting leader. But the tradition goes on to relate that immediately afterwards, 
the Prophet told the Ansar that if they wished, they could very well answer him: 
“Have you not come to us being called a liar, and we believed in you, deserted, 
and we supported you, expelled, and we gave you shelter, poor, and we as- 
sisted you.” In the suggested retort of the Ansar, the Prophet is cast in the other 
aspect of his image, that of the persecuted outcast in search of protection. The 
Prophet's address is concluded with the statement that were it not for his hijra, 
which he has already performed (thus becoming one of the Emigrants), the 
Prophet would have preferred to be one of the Ansar.”? 

Extracts from Muhammad's address were also circulated with another 
Medinan isndd, that of the Companion al-Sa’ib ibn Yazid (d. AH 96).* Other 
versions are recorded with Kifan isnd@ds which again lead back to the Ansari 
Companion Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri.3! There are also Basran isndads of the Com- 


23 Ibn Hisham, IV, 141-42. See also Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1683-84 (HI, 93-94); Ahmad, 
Musnad, Ul, 76-77, Waqidi, I], 957-58. 

30 The isndd: Yinus and ‘Aqil ibn Yazide—al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124)eal-Sa'ib ibn 
Yazid. See Tabarani, Kabir, VII, no. 6665. 

31 Ma‘ mare A‘mash (Kifan d. AH 148)<Abia Salih (Dhakwan, mawld of Juwayriyya. 
Medinan d. AH 101)<—Abii Sa‘id: Ahmad, Musnad, If}, 57; ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, XI, 
no. 19918. ‘Atlyya ibn Sa‘d al ‘Awfi (Kifan, Shi‘i d. AH 111)Aba Sa‘id: Aba Ya‘la, II, 
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panion Anas ibn Malik (d. AH 91—95),32 and versions on the authority of two 
Companions: Ibn ‘Abbas?? and Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah.34 

In the most authoritative musannaf compilations there is one more version; 
here the suggested answer of the Ansar has been concealed behind the vague 
statement that they could say ‘“‘such and such” (kadhd wa-kadha), leaving only 
the explicit words of Muhammad himself, and thus presenting him as the unit- 
ing saviour, not the recipient of salvation. This reshaped version was circulated 
with the isndd of ‘Amr ibn Yahya ibn ‘Umara (Medinan Ansari d. AH 
140)e-‘Abbad ibn Tamim (Medinan Ansari)« ‘Abdallah ibn Zayd ibn ‘Asim 
(Ansari Companion d. AH 63).35 | 

The second occasion on which Muhammad is said to have made a statement 
. conceming his relations with the Ansar is his last illness. Here he is the recipi- 
ent of their protection, and is said to have entreated the Muhajirtin to behave 
kindly towards the Ansar because they were his closest allies, with whom he 
found shelter. This tradition was circulated with several isndds of the Medinan 
Companion Ka‘b tbn Malik (d. AH 51), recorded in early sira sources?® as well 
as in the chapters about the merits (fadd'il) of the Ansar in some musannaf 
compilations.3’ There are also versions of ‘A'isha38 and Abi Hurayra.3? 


II] 


The image of Muhammad as a source of salvation is the main basis of his lead- 
ership. The ‘Aqaba story includes a specific element which confirms 
Muhammad's authority as a saving leader, namely, the pledge of allegiance. 
However, the traditions about this are intended not so much to elaborate on 
Muhammad's leadership, as to supply legal precedents for the administrative 
practice of the pledge of allegiance. As is usually the case, legal precedents were 
sought by the Muslims in the utterances and acts of the Prophet, who in this re- 


no. 1358; Ahmad, Musnad, Ill, 89; ton Abi Shayba, XU, no. 12407; Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 
405 (46:65). 

2 Ahmad, Musnad, 11, 104-105: Ibn Abi ‘Adi (Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, Basran d. AH 
194)¢—Humayd al-Tawil (Basran d. AH 142) Anas ibn Malik. Ahmad, Musnad, Il, 253: 
Thabit al-Bunani (Basran d. AH 123)¢—Anas. 

33 Majma‘ al-zawa'id, X, 35 (from Tabarani, Awsaf). 

4 Kanz, XIV, no. 37932 (Daylami). 

33 See Bukhari, Sahih, V, 200 (64:56); Muslim, II, 108 (12, 139). See also Ahmad, 
Musnad, IV, 42. 

6 Tbn Hishim, IV, 300. See also Ahmad, Musnad, Ill, 500; Y, 224. 

37* Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, XI, no. 19917; Mustadrak, IV, 78. 

8 Kashf al-astar, II, no. 2799. 

*Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, XI, no. 19911. The isndd: Thabit al-Bunani (Basran d. AH 
123}¢—Abo Hurayra. 
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spect is the supreme Islamic law-giver. In some cases the Quran too was taken 
as a legal model. For the practice of pledging allegiance, known in Arabic as 
bay‘a, the Muslims employed Quran 60:12, which they incorporated into the 
Story of the Ansar's bay‘a at the ‘Aqaba meeting. This verse reads: 


Oh Prophet, when the belicving women come to you to pledge allegiance to you that 
they will not associate with God anything else, and that they will not steal, nor 
commit adultery, nor kill their children, nor cheat....then accept their pledge of alle- 
glance and ask God's forgiveness for them.... 


This is the only Quranic passage where the actual contents of a bay‘a to the 
leader is provided. Early Muslim tradition did not fail to use this Quranic pre- 
scription as a model for the pledge of allegiance taken by the Ansar during the 
‘Aqaba meetings. 

The most prevalent traditions using the wording of this verse were circulated 
on the authority of the Syrian Companion ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit (d. AH 34-45), 
who belonged to the Ansar. He describes the bay‘a as an eyewitness, speaking 
in the first person. The earliest available versions of his description are recorded 
in Ibn Hisham's recension of the Sira of Ibn Ishaq, and appear under two dif- 
ferent isndds. In one of them ‘Ub4ada is quoted by the Syrian Successor Abu 
Idris al-Khawlani (‘A’idhullah ibn ‘Abdallah, d. AH 80). Ibn Ishaq's source for 
this version {s al-Zuhri. In it ‘Ubada is made to say that the bay‘a took place on 
the night of the “first” ‘Aqaba. The content of the bay‘a as related by him ac- 
cords with Quran 60:12.4° In the other version, ‘Ubada is quoted by the Syrian 
Successor al-Sunabihi (‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Usayla, Abii ‘Abdallah).4! Here 
‘Ubada is made to supply some more details: the bay‘a takes place during the 
“first” ‘Aqaba, when Muhammad meets with the twelve Ansar, before the duty 
of making war is enjoined (i.e. upon the Muslims), and the people's pledge of 
allegiance is taken “according to the pledge of the women” (‘ald bay/at al- 
nisa’), which {is an allusion to Quran 60:12.42 


As already observed by Western scholars,*3 Quran 60:12 and the label “pledge 
of the women” (bay ‘at al-nisa’) are not part of the basic narrative framework 
of the ‘Aqaba meetings. This is confirmed by the fact that there are versions of 


40 Ton Hisham, II, 76. Cf. Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1213 (I, 356-57). 

4\ The isnad: Yazid ibn Abi Habib (Egyptian d. AH 128)<—Marthad ibn “Abdallah, Abi I- 
Khayr (Egyptian d. AH 90)«—al-Sunabihic‘Ubada ibn al-Samit. 

42 Ibn Hisham, Il, 75. See also Tabari, Tdrikh, I, 1213 (II, 356); Ahmad, Musnad, V, 323; 
Bayhaqi, Dald’i!, II, 436; Ibn “Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XXIII, 213: 

43E.g. Watt, M/Mecca, 146. 
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the ‘Aqaba meetings which refer neither to bay‘at al-nisa@’ nor to the “first” 
‘Aqaba meeting during which it supposedly took place. Some of them have al- 
ready been considered above. Another is of Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah, in which the 
only meeting which takes place is with the 70 Ansar who come to Mecca fol- 
lowing Muhammad's preliminary contacts with a few Ansar. This is also the 
case in the above tradition of Ayyiib al-Sakhtiyanic‘Ikrima, where the meeting 
with the 70 Ansar is the only one after the encounter with the six. No mention ts 
made of a “first” ‘Aqaba meeting with twelve Ansar. The letter of ‘Urwa ibn al- 
Zubayr to ‘Abd al-Malik also refers to only one meeting with 70 Ansar which 
followed sporadic meetings with Medinans in Mecca.*4 Furthermore, a tradition 
of Misa ibn ‘Uqba (Medinan d. AH 141)eal-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124) 
speaks of only one meeting with eight Ansar, after which Mus‘ab ibn ‘Umayr is 
sent to Medina.4> Only with the introduction of the Quranic model of the 
“women's pledge” did the story about the “first” “Aqaba meeting with the 12 
Ansar come into existence, being placed before the one with the 70 Medinans, 
and after the preliminary one with the 6 (or 8). The Muslims themselves some- 
times noticed that the meeting called the “first” ‘Aqaba is not part of the original 
story. For example, ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Bakr (Medinan d. AH 135) declared that 
he did not know what the “first” ‘Aqaba was; Ibn Ishaq, however, assured him 
that there were indeed two successive ‘Aqaba meetings.4® Specific lists of par- 
ticipants in the meeting of the twelve Ansar came also into being, and actually 
repeat names appearing in the lists of the 6 and the 70 Medinans.4? 

Moreover, the Quranic bay‘a verse of 60:12 was believed to have been re- 
vealed long after the Aijra,48 which again indicates that the link between it and 
the ‘Aqaba story is secondary. The verse was regarded as part of a later revela- 
tion including the preceding verse as well (60:10), in which the Quranic prophet 
is ordered to test the women who come to him as muhAdjirdt. Quran 60:12 was 
perceived as providing the contents of that test. This was asserted in a tradition 
of ‘A‘isha stating that the Prophet tested the women who came to him at Medina 
by presenting them with the interdictions of 60:12. This tradition was given 


“4 Tabari, Tdrikh, [. 1224-25 (II, 366). See also Watt, M/Mecca, 145-46. 

45 Bayhagi, Dala’il, If, 430-33. 

46 Thid., 11, 438. 

47 For the lst of the six, see Ibn Hisham, I, 71-72; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 219 (Waqidi); Tabari, 
Tarikh, I, 1210-11 (Il, 354-55). The lst of the twelve: [bn Hisham, II, 73-74: Baladhuri, 
Ansab, 1, no. 566; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1210-11 (II, 354-55). List of twelve naqibs from the 
70 Medinans: [bn Hisham, II, 86-87. That the various lists were tampered with was observed 
by Ibn al-Kalbi. See Baladhuri, Ansdd, 1, no. 579, 

* Cf. Mélaméde, 34. 
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prominence in the musannaf compilations.49 The Quranic test of the muhdjirat 
was itself linked to the period following the treaty of al-Hudaybiyya (AH 6), 
when Meccan women performed the hijra to Medina, staying there against the 
stipulations of the extradition article of the Hudaybiyya agreement. The story 
about this usually revolves round Umm Kulthim bint ‘Uqba, and the Quranic 
passage of the women's test was said to have sanctioned her stay at Medina.°° 
Furthermore, Muhammad is said to have performed the test of 60:10—12 with 
women who embraced Islam not earlier than the conquest of Mecca. Here the 
main figure is Hind bint ‘Utba, Abi Sufyan's wife.>! But there are also stories 
about several other emigrating women taking the same test.* 

Nevertheless, the Quranic bay‘a verse was dragged into the much earlier 
‘Aqaba scene, in order to serve as a model for a general bay‘a applying not 
only to women, but to men as well. This created a chronological gap between 
the presumed time of the revelation of the verse (al-Hudaybiyya) and the “Aqaba 
meetings. Due to this gap, other versions attributed to the Companion ‘Ubada 
ibn al-Samit, as recorded by several musannaf compilers, use the bay‘a verse 
with no mention of the ‘Aqaba meeting. The dating of the “pledge of the 
women” was deliberately suppressed in these versions, so as to avoid the 
chronological gap between the ‘Aqaba meetings and al-Hudaybiyya. But the 
higher parts of their isndds remained unchanged. In the version of al-Sunabihi, 
as produced by al-Bukhari and Muslim, ‘Ubada only states that he was one of 
the nuqabda’ who pledged allegiance to Muhammad, swearing that they would 
not associate anything with God, neither steal, nor....°3 In the version by Abt 
Idris al-Khawlani of ‘Ubada's statement, as recorded by ‘Abd al-Razzaq, the 
event is not dated.54 However, in two places in al-Bukhari's Sahih, “the night 
of al-‘Aqaba’” is still mentioned in the version of Abi Idris,» but in other places 
in the Sahih, as well as in Muslim and al-Nasa’i, the same version does not 


49 The isndd: Zuhric ‘Urwae ‘A’ isha. Sce ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, VI, no. 9820; 
Bukhari, Sahih, WI, 247 (54:1); V, 162 (64:35); VI, 186-87 (65, Sara 60), VII, 63-64 
(68:20); Muslim, VI, 29 (33, Bay‘at al-nisa’), Yon Maja, II, no. 2875 (24:43): 
Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 1X, 202 (no. 3361 (44, Sira 60]). And see also Ahinad, Musnad, VI, 163, 
270. 
50 See e.g. Ibn Hisham, II, 340-41; Waqidi, II, 629-33. A similar story was related about 
Subay‘a bint al-Harith. See Muqitil, II, fol. 193b; Wahidi, Asbab, 241. 
51 Ep. Muqatil, II, fol. 194a—b. 
52 See e.g. ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, VI, nos. 9826-27; Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, IV, 352-55 
on 60:12). 
53 See Pihna Sahih, V, 70 (63:43); Muslim, V, 127 (29, al-Hudud kaffarat....). See 
also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 321. 

54* Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, VI, no. 9818. 

55 Bukhari, Sahih, I, 11 (2:10); V, 70 (63:43). 
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mention the name ‘Aqaba at all.56 In fact, there is one more version of “Ubada's 
tradition, recorded by Muslim, in which he is quoted by a third Syrian Succes- 
sor, namely, Abi l-Ash‘ath al-San‘ani. Here the date of the bay‘a is not Indi- 
cated either.°” 

On the other hand, the presumably late date of the revelation of the bay ‘a 
verse did leave its mark on another version of ‘Ubada's statement (circulated by 
al-Zuhri) in which the women's bay‘a is said to have taken place at the con- 
quest of Mecca.°8 Altematively, one finds traditions about the same bay ‘at al- 
nisd’ attributed to another Companion, namely, Jarir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajali 
(Yemeni Companion d. AH 51). He too speaks in the first person as an 
eyewitness, and again, no mention is made of the ‘Aqaba.59 The name of this 
Companion is not included in any of the lists of the ‘Aqaba participants; in fact, 
he is not an Ansari at all. There are traditions attributing to him statements about 
other bay'‘as, besides the women's one.®° 


The scene of bay‘at al-‘Aqaba and scenes of later bay‘as are indeed overlap- 
ping. This is further illustrated through the impact of another Quranic verse in 
which the act of bay‘a is mentioned, albeit without a text. This is Quran 48:18: 


God was pleased with the believers when they pledged allegiance to you under the 
CC: 


The locution ‘‘under the tree” (tahta [-shajara) became a label usually used in 
the sira for designating the bay ‘a taken at al-Hudayblyya, but the same Quranic 
phrase appears in one version of the ‘Aqaba story as well. This is contained in a 
tradition of the Companion Abu Mas‘iid al-Ansari (‘Ugba fbn ‘Amr, d. AH 40), 
whose name appears in the lists of the 70 Ansar, being marked as their 
youngest.®! There is, in fact, a tradition in which he reports about the bay‘a of 
the 70 Medinans.®2 One version of this tradition 1s remarkable: ‘‘The Prophet 


6 Bukhari, Sahih, 1X, 99 (93:49); Musitm, V, 127 (29, al-Hudild kaffardt....); Nasa’i, 
Kubra, IV, no. 7784, 7801. See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 314, 320. 

57 Muslim, V, 127 (29, al-Huditd kaffarar....). The isndd: Khalid al-Hadhdha’ (Basran d. 
AH 141)eAbu Qilaba al-Jarmi (Basran d. AH 104) Aba 1|-Ash‘athe‘Ubada Ibn al-Samit. 
See also Ahmad, Musnad, V, 313, 320. 

*8 Fath al-bari, 1, 63 (from Tabarani). And see also Mélamade, 33 (quoting Diyarbakri), 34 
(quoting Halabi). 

39 The isndad: Sayf ibn Harin (Kifan)«—Isma‘il ibn Abi Khalid (Kifan d. AH 146)¢-Qays 
ibn Abi Hazim (Kofan d. AH 84—-98)«—Jarir ibn ‘Abdallah. See Tabarani, Kabir, II, no. 2260. 

© ‘Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, VI, nos. 9819, 9821. 

§' fbn Hisham, Il, 102. See also Tabarani, Kabir, XVII, no. 519 (‘Urwa tbn al-Zubayr). 

®2 Thbn Abi Shayba, XIV, 598 (no. 18949), 
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came with al-‘Abbas to the 70 Ansar at the ‘Aqaba under the tree...."®3 Such a 
Quranic placement of the meeting is designed to imply that the Ansar are the 
very people with whom God was so “pleased”, according to 48:18. 

The case of “under the tree” is thus another example of the role of the Quran 
in the sira text. Unlike 60:12, which was incorporated into the story for legal 
purposes, this locution was added to the description for political purposes, i.e. 
the fada’il of the Ansar. Both excerpts, gleaned from Quranic bay‘a passages, 
were incorporated into the sira irrespective of the accepted chronology of the 
Quranic revelations. 


IV 


- The Quran was not the only source of Islamic law, and probably not even the 
earliest. Pre-Islamic practices could also become Islamic laws, normally by 
gaining the sanction of traditions attributed to the Prophet. In the case of the 
pledge of allegiance, there are further traditions in which a pre-Islamic practice, 
rather than the Quran, is taken as the model. These too were recorded by Ibn 
Ishaq. One of them has already been mentioned above, for the role of al-‘ Abbas 
in the meeting with the 70 Medinans. In this story of the Medinan Companion 
Ka‘b ibn Malik (d. AH 51), after the address of al-‘ Abbas both sides undertake 
to defend each other and cooperate in peace and in war. Muhammad utters a 
somewhat obscure pre-Islamic slogan of blood solidarity (al-dam al-dam wa-l- 
hadm al-hadm). Then he says: “I am of you and you are of me. J will wage war 
on those whom you fight, and will make peace with those with whom you 
make peace.’’®4 The tradition of ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar (Medinan d. AH 120), which 
is not related on the authority of a specific eyewitness, also mentions a similar 
bay‘a in which the Ansar undertake to fight all people (al-ahmar wa-l- 
aswad).§5 

This model of allegiance is a militant one which accords with the pre-Islamic 
types of tribal pacts. In the sira it was made part of the meeting with the 70 
Medinans, whereas the Quranic women's pledge was made part of the meeting 
with the 12. This order of the two bay‘a types created a narrative framework in 
which two successive bay‘as take place, first bay‘at al-nisa’, then the bay‘a of 
war, or bay‘at al-harb, as it is usually called. This chronological outlook is re- 
flected in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq, who in his typical way says that the “first” 


63 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XXIII, 273—74. See also Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 119. The isnad 
of the tradition is: Zakarlyy4 fbn Abi Z4'ida (Kifan d. AH 148)¢—al-Sha‘bi (Kiifan d. AH 
103)¢~Aba Mas‘id al-Ansari. 

64 Tbn Hisham, II, 84-85; Tabari, Tarik, 1, 1220-21 (II, 362-63). 

65 Ibn Hisham, II, 88-89; Tabari, Tdrikh, I, 1221 (II, 363). 
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‘Aqaba, during which the “pledge of the women” was taken, took place “before 
the duty of making war was enjoined upon them”.® Thus it is implied that the 
pledge of war was a separate event which took place later on. Ibn Ishaq derives 
this observation from one version of the Companion ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit about 
the women's pledge, which, as seen above, was circulated by al-Sunabihi.°’ 
But in the other version of the same Companion, as circulated by Abt Idris al- 
Khawlani, such a chronological observation ts entirely missing.©8 Thus, an- 
other example is provided for the turning of what were originally two different 
versions of the same scene into two progressive sira episodes. 


The Quranic model (women's pledge) and the pre-Islamic one (pledge of war) 
were not the only ones considered by the Muslims as precedents by which to 
run their own state. In further traditions about the ‘Aqaba meetings, a third 
model of bay‘a comes to light which is neither Quranic nor pre-Islamic; it prob- 
ably draws on administrative models current in the neighbouring states, either 
the Byzantine, or the Sasantan, or both. The model is based on the idea of total 
obedience to the ruler; in Arabic it is the principle of al-sam‘ wa-l-td‘a, “to hear 
and obey [the legitimate ruler]’’. This principle became part of the ‘Aqaba bay’a 
in a version which was once more circulated under the name of the Companion 
‘Ubada ibn al-Samit, disseminated by his own descendants (his son al-Walid 
and his grandson ‘Ubada) and recorded by Ibn Ishaq. In Yinus ibn Bukayr's 
recension of Ibn Ishaq’s Sira (as preserved by al-Bayhaqi), ‘Ubada states: “We 
pledged to the Prophet the allegiance of war (bay‘at al-harb), that we hear and 
obey (‘ala |-sam‘ wa-l-ta‘a) in hardship and in ease, in ability and in disability, 
and even though others may be preferred to us...."°9 In the recension of Ibn 
Hisham a gloss was inserted into the tradition, saying that ‘Ubada was also the 
one of the twelve who pledged to Muhammad the bay‘a of the women, in the 
“first” ‘Aqaba.7° It is obvious that in this version of the pledge of war, the obli- 
gation of sam wa-ta'a is a secondary element which in itself has nothing to do 
with war. [t was only incorporated into bay‘at al-harb to make it part of the 
‘Aqaba precedent. 

The present version of ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit appears with the same higher 
part of the isndd not only in Ibn Ishaq, but also in other biographical compila- 
tions. Here, however, the efforts to link the principle of hearing and obeying 


§§ Ibn Hisham, II, 73. 

67 Ibid. 11, 75. 

68 Ibid., Il, 76. 

69 Bavhaqi, Dala'il, 1, 452. 

Ibn Hisham, , 97. See also Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1227 (II, 368); Ahmad, Musnad, V, 316: 
Ibn ‘Abd ai-Barr, Tamhid, X XII, 272. 
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with bay‘at al-harb of the ‘Aqaba have been given up. The bay‘a to “hear and 
obey” appears neither named nor dated. In this plain form it has become a more 
appropriate model for all the Muslims, not just the Ansar. One such version in 
which the bay‘a to “hear and obey” is neither dated nor named is quoted from 
‘Ubada's grandson by Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Qays al-Ansari (Medinan d. AH 
144).7! There are similar versions quoted from the same grandson of ‘Ubada 
by other traditionists,’* with the same version reappearing under different 
isndds of the same Companion. One is of ‘Umayr ibn Hani’ (Syrian)¢Junada 
ibn Abi Umayya (Syrian d. AH 80)<—‘Ubada. In this particular version it is the 
Prophet himself who utters the text of the bay‘a.73 Another has the isndd: 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Uthman ibn Khuthaym (Meccan d. AH 132)«Isma‘il ibn ‘Ubayd 
al-Ansarie-‘Ubada.’4 Several of the same versions, mainly those of ‘Ubada's 
grandson, recur in the musannaf compilations, where they illustrate how sub- 
jects should pledge allegiance to the ruler.’> Here one more version is found in 
which ‘Ubada quotes the bay‘a on his deathbed, as if this was the most impor- 
tant hadith to be remembered.76 | 

The legal precedent of the bay‘a to “hear and obey” was supported by fur- 
ther traditions of another Companion, Ibn ‘Umar. He too was said to have 
heard the Prophet prescribe it to the Muslims, and to have used it himself upon 
pledging allegiance in writing to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik.’? The same bay‘a 
type was said to have been used by the Prophet for the conversion of the Com- 
panion Jarir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajali.’8 

To conclude the subject of the bay‘a, the divergency of versions illustrates 
the role of the sira as a source of Islamic law. In order for a certain legal prac- 
tice to gain authority, it had to become part of Muhammad's own utterances or 
acts. Since there was disagreement on the model to be followed, different utter- 
ances and acts were attributed to the Prophet, and all of them became part of the 
progressive story of his life. 


7! Baladhuri, Ansab, I, no. 580; Ahmad, Musnad, III, 441; V, 314. 

72 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 318, 319. 

13 [bid., V, 321; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, XXIII, 277. 

74 Ahmad, Musnad, V, 325. 

73 Malik/Zurqani, III, 285 (21:5); Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 96 (93:43); Muslim, VI, 16 (33, 
Wujiib {a‘at al-umard' ); Nasa’, Kubrd, 1V, nos. 7770-75, Ibn Maja, II, no. 2866 (24:41). 

18 The isndd: Busr ibn Sa‘id (Medinan d. AH 100)¢-Junada ibn Abi Umayya<—‘Ubada. See 
Bukhari, Sahih, 1X, 59 (92:2); Muslim, VI, 16-17 (33, Wujitb (a‘ar al-umara’ ). 

77 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, VI, nos. 9822-23; Bukhari, Sahih, IX, 96, 96-97 (93:43). 

78 Bukhari, Sahth, [X, 96 (93:43). 
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The Chronology of Muhammad's Life 


MUSLIM TRADITION is very much preoccupied with the chronology of 
Muhammad's life. The biographical and historiographical sources contain 
chapters about the chronology of his Meccan and Medinan periods,! about the 
chronology of his first revelation,* and about the chronology of his birth and 
death.3 Similar chapters are to be found in several musannaf compilations of 
hadith.4 Already in previous chapters occasional allusion has been made to the 
chronology of Muhammad's life. In what follows we shall discuss further 
aspects of this theme, which places Muhammad's Meccan period within a larger 
framework encompassing his entire life. 

Modern Islamicists, like Jones for example, have treated these traditions of 
chronology with a view to revealing the historical reality that they supposedly 
preserve.” Our goal, however, is different. In accordance with the general atti- 
tude followed throughout this book, we shall examine the textual dynamics of 
the material, rather than the extent to which it reflects the actual chronology of 
events in the Prophet's life. This material seems to be built upon some basic 
symbolic numerical patterns. Some general observations concerning the sym- 
bolism of numbers in the sira and other Islamic texts have already been made 


' Aba Zur‘a, 144-48; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224-25; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1245-50 (I, 383~87): 
Bayhaqi, Dala’il, WH, 511-15. 

2Tbn Sa‘d, I, 193-94; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1139-43 (Il, 290-94); Bayhaqi, Dala‘il, I, 131- 
34, 

3 Abi Zur‘a, 148-53; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 58-60; Tirmidhi, Shama’il, 221-31; Ibn Sa‘d, 
I, 272-74; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1815-20, 1834-37 (II, 199-203, 215-17); Bayhaqi, Dala'i!, 1, 
71-79; VII, 233-41; Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), 11, 387-90. 

4 Chronology of Meccan and Medinan periods: Muslim, VII, 87-89 (43, Bab kam aqama I- 
nabiyy (s) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). Birth and death: Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, no. 3698 (46:4), 
134-37 (46:13); ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, III, 598-600; Muslim, VII, 87 (43, Bab kam 
sinn al-nabi); Darimi, 1, 49-56 (Introduction, 14); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, 298-300; Kanz, 
VII, 224-25. First revelation: Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, 289-91; Bukhari, Sahih, V, 56 (63:28); 
Muslim, VII, 87 (43, Bab sifat al-nabi (s) wa-mab‘athihi); Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 94-97 
(46:4). 

5 un J.M.B. Jones, “The Chronology of the Maghazi—a Textual Survey”, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 19 (1957), 245-80. For a survey of various other 
studies of the chronology of Muhammad's life, beginning with Lammens, see Lawrencc I. 
Conrad, “ Theophanes and the Arabic Historical Tradition: Some Indications of Intercultural 
Transmission”, Byzantinische Forschungen 15 (1990), 16-20. 
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by certain scholars,® but no comprehensive study of the symbolism of the 
chronology of Muhammad's life has yet been attempted. It will be shown here 
that this material forms part of the theme of attestation. 


I 


Chronology is a key theme in the vita of any prominent biblical king, or patri- 
arch, or prophet; this is frequently based on a harmonic numerical framework, 
implying the divinely ordained course of the leader's life. In the case of 
Muhammad this harmony is reflected in the recurrence of the same date— 
Monday, !2 Rabi‘ al-awwal—for each and every key event of his life.’ 
Tradition asserts that this was the date of his birth, his first revelation, his night 
journey and ascension to heaven, and his hijra, as well as his death.® The most 
prevalent traditions are those indicating this date as that of the Prophet's death.? 

Tt may well be that the selection of Rabi‘ al-awwal reflects a Jewish tradition 
about Moses. This prophet was born and died in the same month, Adar. In the 
converted Islamic version of this tradition, Adar was replaced by its most natu- 
ral equivalent in the Arabian calendar, Rabi‘ al-awwal. The term rabi‘ does not 
just stand for a calendar month, but also denotes a season, the very season in 
which the Hebrew Adar always falls—spring. More specifically, Adar falls on 
the vernal equinox (21 March), which the Arabs called al-istiwa’ al-rabi‘i. 
Therefore, Adar actually marks the transition from shitd’ (winter) to rabi‘ 
(spring).!© As for the Jewish tradition, Adar was probably chosen for the 
chronology of Moses because it was the last month in the ancient Hebrew cal- 
endar, so that the birth of Moses occurred on the verge of a new year. The same 
seems to apply to Jesus, whose birth was dated to the last month of the Roman 
calendar. Jewish tradition is not unanimous as to the exact day in Adar on 
which Moses was born and died. The most prevalent view is that it was 7 Adar, 


SE.g. Seliheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, 70-71, 77-78; Lawrence I. Conrad, 
“Seven and the Tasbi*: on the Implications of Numerical Symbolism for the Study of 
Medieval Islamic History”, Journal of the Economic and Social History of the Orient 31 
(1988), 42-73. 

7 On the function of this date in the sira, see already Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und 
Geschichte”, 77-78. See also Conrad, “‘ Theophanes”, !7. 

* As date of hijra: e.g., Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, 11, 512 (a tradition of ‘Urwa tbn al-Zubayr quoted 
from Ton Ishaq). As the date of all other events: Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 260 (from Ibn Abi 
Shayha). 

°E.g. Ibn Sa‘d, 1, 272~73: Tabari, Tarik, 1, 1815, 1837 (HI, 200, 217). 

'° For the Arabic terms applying to the four seasons and thelr astronomic synchronization, 
see for example, Qu{rub, Azmina, 98-107; Marziqi, Azmina, I, 154-55; also HH, 357 (on 
Adar). 
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but some say 1 Adar.!! The Islamic tradition chose for Muhammad the typolog- 
ical number 12, and also a day in the week based on the same typology, Mon- 
day. 


The selection of Monday seems also to stem from Jewish tradition, in which 
Monday and Thursday in particular were known as days of fasting.!2 This is 
also the case in Islamic traditions anchoring these days to Muhammad's 
harmonious life chronology. In one tradition Monday is recommended as a day 
of fasting because Muhammad was born on it and was sent as a prophet on it. 
This is formulated as a statement of the Prophet himself,!3 and is recorded in 
the biographical sources,!4 as well as in the musannaf compilations.!5 Another 
tradition combines the sacredness of Monday as a fast day with that of 
Thursday. The Syrian Makhil (d. AH 112) states that he used to fast on 
Monday and Thursday; the Prophet was born on a Monday, was Sent as a 
prophet on a Monday, and died on a Monday. The works of man are raised (i.e. 
to Heaven) on Thursday.!6 . 

Other traditions naming Monday as the day of Muhammad's birth, first reve- 
lation, hijra, and death, as well as of some other events, are traced back to Ibn 
‘Abbas, one through Hanash ibn ‘Abdallah [or ‘Ali] al-San‘ani (African d. AH 
100);!7 another through Mujahid ibn Jabr (Meccan d. AH 104).!8 There is also 
a similar tradition of Yazid ibn Abi Habib (Egyptian d. AH 128).!? Numerous 
traditions focus on Monday as the day on which the Prophet died. These are 
traditions of al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124), Malik ibn Anas (Medinar d. AH 
180), ‘Ikrima (Medinan d. AH 105), ‘Uthman ibn Muhammad al-Akhnasi 


1! Eg. Megilla, 13b. For 1 Adar see e.g. Josephus Flavius, Antiquities of the Jews IV. 
49. 

12 See Masekhet Sofrim (ed. M. Higger), 21:1 (Hebrew). 

13 The isndd: Ghaylan {bn Jarir (Basran d. AH 129)<—‘Abdallah ibn Ma‘bad al-Zamani 
(Basran)¢—Abi Qatada al-Angari (Medinan Companion d. AH 54)«—Prophet. 

14 Tabari, Tartkh, I, 1141 (II, 293); Ahmad, Musnad, V, 297, 299; Bayhaqi, Dala't!, I, 
71-73; If, 133. 

1S Muslim, III, 168 (13, Bab istihbadb siyam thaldthat ayyam....); Mustadrak, M1, 602; 
Bayhaqi, Sunan, IV, 293. 

16 Ibn ‘Asakir (MukAtasar), II, 34. 

17 Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1836 (Il, 217); Ahmad, Musnad, 1, 277, Tabarant, Kabir, XII, no. 
12984: Bayhagi, Dald’il, VII, 233, 234; Ton ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), II, 33 (+ fath Badr/Mecca, 
last Quranic revelation). See also Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti'ab, I, 34 (+ Badr). Cf. parts of the 
same tradition in Ibn Sa‘d, I, 101, 193; II, 274; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1142 (II, 293); Bayhaqi. 
Dal@ il, 1, 73. 

'8 Tabarani, Kabir, XI, no. 11124. 

19 thn ‘Asdkir (Mukhtasar), Il, 34. 
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(Hijazi), Sahl ibn Sa‘d al-Ansari (Medinan Companion d. AH 88),?° and 
‘A'isha.2! But the most prevalent tradition, which also gained access into the 
most authoritative musannaf compilations, is the one of Anas ibn Malik (Basran 
Companion d. AH 91-95), describing how Abi Bakr led the public prayer on 
the Monday on which Muhammad died.?2 The tradition is also recorded outside 
the musannaf compilations.23 The same Companion also has a tradition about 
Monday being the day of Muhammad's first revelation.24 

Monday was actually made part of the stories of attestation, in which it sig- 
nals Muhammad's day of death, as predicted by monotheistic scholars accord- 
ing to their own scriptures. One such story is related by the Yemeni Companion 
Jarir ibn “Abdallah al-Bajali (d. AH 51). A Jewish rabbi met him once in 
Yemen, and said: “If your companion (i.e. Muhammad) is a true prophet, he - 
must have died on this day [of the week].” Jarir goes on to say that the Prophet 
died on a Monday.25 : 

There are, however, other sacred days of the week which also became part 
of the chronology of Muhammad's life. Friday, for instance, the day of public 
prayer, is indicated in a tradition of al-Kalbi (Muhammad tbn al-Sa'ib, Kufan d. 
AH 146) as the day of Muhammad's hijra (12 Rabi‘ al-awwal), and of his 
arrival at some other stations in Medina.26 In Shi‘i sources Friday is also the 
day of the Prophet's birth (12 Rabi‘ al-awwal).27 Tuesday is also mentioned as 
the day of that same event.28 Saturday has a role too in the Prophet's life, and 


20 Zuhri: [bn Sa‘d, U1, 274, 304. Malik ibn Anas: Malik/Zurqini, I, 265 (16:27); Ibn Sa‘d, 
I], 274.‘tkrima: Darimi, I, no. 83 (Intro. 14); Ibn Sa‘d, II, 273. ‘Uthman ibn Muhammad al- 
Akhnasi: [bn Sa‘d, Il, 273. Sahl ibn Sa‘d al-Ansari: bid. 

”! The isndd: fbn Ishaqe‘Abd al-Rahman ibn al-Qasim (Medinan d. AH 126)<his father, 
al-Qasim ibn Muhammad tbn Abi Bakr (Medinan d. AH 106) ‘A ‘isha. See Ahmad, Musnad, 
VI, 110. 

22'The isndd: Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124) Anas. See Bukhari, SaATh, I, 173 (10:46); II, 80 
(21:6); VI, 15 (64:83); Muslim, II, 24 (4, Bab tstikhlaf al-imam....); Nasa’, Kubrd, 1, no. 
1957 (23:7); Tbn Maja, I, no. 1624 (6:64); Aba ‘Awana, II, 119; Bayhaqi, Sunan, III, 75. : 

2. Humaydi, Musnad, II, no. 1188; Aba Zur‘a, 152 (nos. 16-17); Nasa’l, Wafadt, no. 33: 
Tinrmidht, Shama’il, 223; Abt Ya‘la, VI, no. 3548; Ahmad, Musnad, Ill, 110, 196, 197. 

24 The isndd: ‘Ali ibn ‘Abis al-Kofic Muslim tbn Kaysdn al-Mala’i al-A‘war 
(Kuifan) Anas. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 193-94. 

25 Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 364; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, VII, 271. The isndd: Za’ida ibn Qudama 
(Kifan d. AH 161)¢-Ziyad ibn ‘Ilaga (Kafan d. AH 153)<Jarir. Cf. Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 
18869; Bukhari, Sahih, V, 210 (64:64); Bayhaqi, Daid’ii, VII, 270. 

26 Ton ‘Abd al-Barr, [sti'ab, I, 41, 42. 

27 Kulini, [, 439. 

28 Yaq‘qibi, II, 7. 
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sometimes it is said to have been the day of the isrd’—mi‘rdj (his nocturnal 
journey to Jerusalem).”? 


As for the day of the month, not all traditions mentioning Rabi‘ al-awwal 
indicate the twelfth day. Other numbers also figure in some less prevalent tradi- 
tions. To begin with, | Rabi‘ al-awwal (cf. 1 Adar in the Moses chronology) is 
indicated in a Medinan tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas as the time of Muhammad's first 
revelation. The day of the week remains Monday, on which all other key events 
of Muhammad's career, including his birth and death, are said to have taken 
place.39 Monday, 1 Rabi‘ al-awwal, recurs as the time of Muhammad's death 
in a Medinan tradition of Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124),3! as well as 
in a tradition of al-Fadl ibn Dukayn (Kifan d. AH 219).32 

The second day of Rabi‘ al-awwal is also mentioned. This day of Rabi’ al- 
awwal is indicated by Abt Ma‘shar al-Sindi (Medinan d. AH 170) as the date of 
Muhammad's birth, which is again a Monday.33 The same Abi Ma‘shar dates 
Muhammad's death to the same time, quoting Muhammad ibn Qays (Medinan 
story-teller).34 The same date of Muhammad's death is repeated by Sulayman 
al-Taymi (Basran d. AH 143),35 Sa‘d ibn Ibrahim al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 
125—28),36 and Abi Mikhnaf (Kiifan d. AH 157).37 

The date of 8 Rabi‘ al-awwal also figures in the chronological traditions. It 
appears as indicating Muhammad's birth in some Shi‘i sources, but this time it 
is a Tuesday.38 As a Monday, 8 Rabi‘ al-awwal is recorded as the date of 
Muhammad's arrival in Medina.2? 


29 Khargushi (MS Tiibingen), 34b (1516). For the various dates suggested for this event see 
Fath al-bari, VU, 154-55. 

30 The isndd: Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124)<‘Ubaydallah ibn ‘Abdallah ibn “Utba (Medinan 
d. AH 98)<Ibn ‘Abbas. See Ibn ‘Asakir (MukAtasar), II, 33; Ton Kathir, Bidaya, II. 260-61 
(Tbn ‘Asdakir). 

31 The isndd: Masa ibn ‘Uqba (Medinan d. AH 141)¢—al-Zuhri. Sce Bayhaqi, Dala‘i/, VU, 
234, 

32 Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), Il, 387. 

33 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 101; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 260. 

¥ Ibn Sa‘d, I, 272; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 234-35; Ibn “Asakir (Mukhtasar), Il, 387. 

35 Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 234; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, V, 255. The isndd: al-Mu‘tamir (bn 
Sulayman (Basran d, AH 187)<—Sulayman al-Taymi. 

36 Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, V, 255 (from Ibn ‘Asakir). 

37 The isndd: Abi Mikhnaf<—al-Saq‘ab ibn Zuhayr (Kifan)<—fugaha’ of Hijaz. See Tabari, 
Tarikh, 1, 1815 (Ill, 200). 

38 Ya‘qibi, II, 7. 

39 Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti‘ab, I, 32, 41. 
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Finally, Monday, 10 Rabi‘ al-awwal is also mentioned (in a tradition of Ibn 
‘Abbas*°), signaling Muhammad's death.*! : 


I] 


The model of Moses on which the traditions about Rabi‘ al-awwal seem to be 
based did not remain the only one employed by the Muslims for the harmonic 
chronology of their prophet's life. Genuine Islamic patterns were also sought. 
Thus a phenomenon already revealed in previous cases in this book presents it- 
self once more: that of biblical or Jewish models giving way to Islamic ones. 
The aim of the Muslims was to anchor Muhammad's life in the most genuine 
Islamic source of attestation, the Quran. This scripture mentions the month of 
Ramadan as the time at which the Quran was revealed (2:185);42 consequently, 
traditions were circulated in which Rabi‘ al-awwal was replaced by Ramadan as 
the date of Muhammad's first revelation, as weil as of his birth. 

Ramadan appears already in the Sira of Ibn Ishaq (d. AH 150) as marking 
the first revelation. The day in this month is not stated by Ibn Ishaq, but he nev- 
ertheless adds that the victory of the Muslims at Badr occurred on Friday, 17 
Ramadan.43 Indeed, this became the date of the first revelation as well. Al- 
Tabari states that the first revelation was believed by some to have taken place 
on 17 Ramadan, and that these authorities relied on the fact that this was the 
date of the victory at Badr.*4 The textual link for such a deduction was the 
Quranic word furgdn, which describes both the revelation of the Quran in 
Ramadan (2:185) and the victory at war over the Infidels (8:41). 17 Ramadan is 
also the date of the first revelation in a tradition of the Medinan imam Abt Ja‘far 
Muhammad al-Bagqir (d. AH 114). In this particular tradition the day in the week 
remains unchanged, compared with the above traditions about Rabi‘ al-awwal; 
it is again a Monday.*> 

Other days in Ramadan, besides 17, were also indicated in some Basran 
traditions as the date of the first revelation. One of them has the isndd: al-Hasan 
ibn Dinar (Basran)<Ayyib al-Sakhtiyani (Basran d. AH 131)«Abia Qilaba al- 
Jarmi (Basran d. AH 104), and fixes the first revelation of the furgdn as 18 


4 The isndd: Muhammad ibn ‘Ubaydallah al-‘Arzami (Kifan d. AH 155)¢-al-Hakam ibn 
‘Utayba (Kufan d. AH 115)¢—Miqsam ibn Bujra [Najda] (Meccan d. AH 101)<Tbn ‘Abbas. 

41 See Ibn Kathir, Biddya, V, 256. 

42 On Ramadan in the Quran, see e.g. Kees Wagtendonk, Fasting in the Koran (Leiden, 
1968), 47-81. 

“7 Tbn Hisham, I, 256. See also Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, If, 133-34 (Ibn Bukayr). 

“4 Tabari, Tarikh, t, 1142-—43 (II, 294). 

4* Ibn Sa‘d, I, 194; Balédhuri, Ansdab, 1, 104 (no. 188). The isndd: Aba Bakr Ibn ‘Abdallah 
ibn Abi Sabra (d. AH 162)<—Ishaq ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Farwa (d. AH 144)<Abii Ja‘far. 
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Ramadan.*6 The same event is dated to 24 Ramadan in a tradition of Sa‘id ibn 
Abi ‘Aruba (Basran d. AH 156)«Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)«Abia I-Jald al- 
Jawni (Basran).47 

In a few traditions, Ramadan replaces Rabi‘ al-awwal as the date of 
Muhammad's birth. The day of the week (Monday) and of the month (12) 
remain the same.48 However, sometimes Monday too was changed, being re- 
placed by Friday.4? Finally, the isra’~yi'‘rdj was also an event whose date was 
sometimes fixed to Ramadan. It was said to have taken place on Saturday, 17 
Ramadan.°9 

Ramadan actually became a month of universal sacredness, marking the time 
of revelation not only of the Quran, but of other scriptures as well. Thus a tra- 
dition of the Syrian Wathila ibn al-Asqa‘ (d. AH 83) states that the scriptures of 
Abraham were sent down on 1 Ramadan, the Torah was revealed (to Moses) on 
6 Ramadan, the /njil was sent (to Jesus) on 13 Ramadan; the furqan was sent 
down (to Muhammad) on 24 Ramadan.?! A similar tradition is available on the 
authority of the Medinan Companion Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (d. AH 77), in which 
the revelation of the Zabur (Psalms) to David is mentioned as well (on 11 
Ramadan).>2 


In less current traditions a local Arabian pre-Islamic model of sacredness is 
adopted, instead of the Quranic one. This is the month of Rajab, whose pre- 
Islamic sacredness and position in Islam have already been surveyed by 
Kister.53 As shown by him, Muhammad was sald to have been born in this 
month;4 the day picked for this event was 27 Rajab.°> This day was of special 
pre-Islamic sacredness, and on it the ‘umra (lesser pilgrimage) used to be 


46 Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1142 (II, 293-94). 

47 Ibid. (11, 294). 

48 See Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti‘ab, I, 30 (Zubayr {bn Bakkar); Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, II, 260. 
And see also the Syrian tradition of Shu‘ayb tbn Shu‘ayb (d. AH 264)<—his father Shu‘ayb ibn 
Ishaq (d. AH 189)<his grandfather Ishaq ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman: fbn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), MI, 
33; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, II, 261 (Ibn ‘Asakir). 

49 Ya‘qubi, II, 7. 

50 Khargishi (MS Ttibingen), 34b (1516). For the various other dates suggested for this 
event, see Fath al-barf, VII, 154-55. 

S| Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 107; Tabarani, Kabir, XXII, no. 185. The isndd: Qatada (Basran 
d. AH 117)<-Aba I-Mulayh ibn Usama (Basran d. AH 112)<—WathUa ibn al-Asqa’. 

$2 Aba Ya‘la, IV, no. 2190. The isndd: ‘Ubaydallah ibn Abi Humayd (Basran)« Abi 
Mulayh fbn Usama al-Hudhali (Basran d. AH 112)<—Jabir. 

$3 MJ. Kister, “Rajab is the Month of God....”, Israel! Oriental Studies | (1971), 191- 
223: 

54 Thid., 197. 

35 Fath al-bari, VI, 414 (from the Tarikh of Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-‘Ataqi). 
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performed.5 It was also tumed into the date of Muhammad's first revelation,>’ 
as well as of his isrd’mi‘raj.>8 


I] 


But the chronological harmony of Muhammad's life !s based on more complex 
numerical patterns, other than just a recurrent day and month. They too reflect 
the chronology of the life of Moses, which is based on the typology of the 
number 40 and its multiples.5? Moses began his mission at the age of 80 
(Exodus 7:7), and died at the age of 120 (Deuteronomy 31:2). Muslim tradition 
is well aware of this biblical tradition.©o Muhammad's own prophetic chronol- 
ogy is symmetrical to that of Moses, decreased by half. The Islamic prophet is 
said to have started his prophetic activity at the age of 40, and to have died at the 
age of 60. A tradition to this effect was transmitted by ‘Amr ibn Dinar (Meccan 
d. AH 126) on the authority of ‘Urwa !bn al-Zubayr (Medinan d. AH 94).®! 

Muslim tradition is indeed aware of the symmetry decreased by half linking 
the life of the Islamic prophet to those of his predecessors. There is a tradition 
of the same ‘Amr ibn Dinar fixing the numerical relation between the life of 
Muhammad and that of Jesus. The Prophet is said to have addressed his 
daughter Fatima, saying: 


Oh Fatima, every prophet reaches half the age reached by his predecessor. Jesus son of 

Mary was sent to act as a prophet for 40 years, and I was sent to be a prophet for 20 
6? 

years.°- 


This prophetic statement was transmitted by ‘Amr tbn Dinar on the authority of 
the Qurashi Successor Yahya ibn Ja‘da. Since a Companion is missing from the 
chain of transmission, the isnad is mursal. A similar statement of the Prophet 
was transmitted by al-A’mash (Kufan d. AH 148) on the authority of Ibrahim al- 
Nakha‘i (Kifan d. AH 96), again with no Companion.®3 Of course, these 


56 Kister, “Rajab”, 219. 

‘7 1bid., 200. See also Tabarsi, A‘/dm al-ward, 15. 

*® Kister. “Rajab", 197, 221. 

*° See Encyclopaedia Biblica, V, 184, s.v. Mispar (in Hebrew). 

50 See Tahari, Tarikh, 1, 444 (I, 386). 

§! Ibn Sa‘d, Ul, 308; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1836 (III, 216). Some versions of this tradition 
mention either his age at his first revelation or at his death. See Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 60 (only 
death); Tabart, Tarikh, 1, 1140 (II, 291, mab‘ath only). 

*2 Ton Sa‘d, II, 308; Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1140 (11, 291). 

- ©} Tbn Sa‘d, II, 308-309. 
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statements refer to Jesus, not to Moses, but the principle of the numerical link is 
the same. 

Nevertheless, implicit in the age limits of Muhammad's prophetic activity is 
also another ancient symbolic type, the age of 40 as marking the peak of man's 
physical and intellectual powers.®4 This topos may even be the basic point of 
departure, upon which the complete Mosaic pattern of 40-60 was eventually 
built. 


Parallel to the pattern of 40-60 marking the age limits of Muhammad's 
prophetic activity, there is yet another pattern determining the geographical di- 
mension of these twenty years. This is a pattern of 10—10, signifying the dura- 
tion of Muhammad's prophetic activity in Mecca and in Medina, respectively. 
Unlike the former pattern, which to all appearances reflects biblical models 
(Moses, decreased by half), the latter is purely Quranic. The Islamic scripture in 
its canonical structure is composed of Meccan and Medinan revelations, and the 
pattern 10-10 creates harmonic symmetry between the two periods of Quranic 
revelation.® 

Muslim tradition contains explicit statements with the 10-10 model. One is 
of the Basran Qatada (d. AH 117) which simply confirms that Muhammad spent 
ten years of revelation in Mecca and ten in Medina.®© The most current state- 
ment to the same effect has a complete Companion isndd: Yahya ibn Abi Kathir 
(d. AH 129) Abi Salama ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn ‘Awf (Medinan d. AH 
94)<‘A’isha and Ibn ‘Abbas (Medinan d. AH 68). The tradition was recorded 
in biographical sources,® as well as in some musannaf compilations, including 
al-Bukhari.£8 Sometimes the event which separates the two periods from each 
other, i.e. the hijra, is added to the 10-10 formula with its own typological! 
date, l.e. Monday, 12 Rabi‘ al-awwal.© 


64 See Lawrence I. Conrad, “Abraha and Muhammad: Some Observations Apropos of 
Chronology and Literary Topoi in the Early Arabic Historical Tradition”, Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental and African Studies 50 (1987), 230-34. 

65 Cf. Conrad, ‘“‘ Theophanes”, 18. 

66 The isndd: Yazid ibn Zuray‘ (Basran d. AH 182)<—Sa‘id ibn Abi ‘Ardba (Basran d. AH 
156)¢-Qatada. See Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 10. 

67 Abii Zur‘a, 147—48 (no. 9); Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224; Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, 1, 8; Khalifa tbn 
Khayyat, 10; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1245, 1836 (II, 383-84; III, 216); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, 
IH, 16-17. 

68 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18395; Bukhari, Sahih, VI, 19 (64:85). 

69 Eg. Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224, the tradition of Ibn Lahi‘a (‘Abdallah, Egyptian d. AH 174)< Yazid 
ibn Abi Habib (Egyptian d. AH 128). And see also the tradition of Abi 1-Baddah tbn ‘Asim 
ibn ‘Adi (Medinan d. AH 117)<-his father ‘Asim ibn ‘Adi (Medinan Companion d. AH 40) In 
Bayhaqi, Dala’i!, II, 511. 
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The date of the Prophet's death is also part of the same Meccan—Medinan 
10-10 scheme. Some traditions related on the authority of al-Zuhri (Medinan d. 
AH 124) and referring to Muhammad's death, assert that this took place at the 
end of his tenth year in Medina. The date is again Monday, 12 Rabi’ al- 
awwal.70 In a tradition of al-Layth ibn Sa‘d (Egyptian d. AH 175), which like- 
wise dates Muhammad's death to his tenth Medinan year, the date is Monday, 
1, or 2 Rabi' al-awwal.?! | 

In further traditions the age boundaries 40—60 and the Meccan—Medinan 
pattern of 10-10 are combined. The most prevalent tradition with this combined 
structure is that of the Basran Companion Anas ibn Malik (d. AH 91-95), as 
quoted by Rabi‘a ibn Abi ‘Abd al-Rahmaan (Medinan d. AH 136). Anas’ state- 
ment is embodied in a description of the Prophet's outer appearance. He states 
that Muhammad was sent as a prophet at the age of 40, then spent ten years in 
Mecca, ten in Medina, and died at the age of 60. The tradition appears in several 
biographical sources,’2 and is prevalent in the various musannaf compila- 
tions.’3 There are also less current versions of the same statement of Anas 
which appear only in the biographical sources, 74 and a rare version to the same 
effect on the authority of the Companion Aba Hurayra.’> A similar statement {s 
available on the authority of al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110), who ts quoted by 


70 E.g. the tradition of Ibn Ishaqe-Salih ibn Kaysan (Medinan)~ Zuhrie—‘Ubaydallah bn 
‘Abdallah ibn ‘Utba (Medinan d. AH 98)<—‘A’Isha. See Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1834 (III, 214-15). 
Cf. Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 235. See also the tradition of Layth {bn Sa‘d (Egyptian d. AH 
175)¢-‘Ugqayl Ibn Khalid ibn ‘Ugayl (mawid of ‘Uthman from Ayla d. AH 141, Zuhri's 
disciple)}«~Zuhni in Bayhagi, Dald’il, 1, 511. 

" Ton ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), II, 387; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, V, 255. 

" Abii Zur‘a, 146-47 (no. 6-8); Tirmidhi, Shamd’il, 222-23; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1245 (I, 
383, Medinan period missing); Ahmad, Musnad, III, 240; Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, Ill, 7: 
Bayhagqi, Dala’il, 1, 201, 203; VII, 236. Some versions provide only some of the data: Aba 
Zur‘a, 150 (nos. 12-14, death only); fbn Sa‘d, I, 190 (mab‘ath only); II, 308 (death only); 
Khalifa ibn Khayya{, 60 (death only); Tabari, Tarikh, 1, 1139-40 ({1, 291, mab‘ath only); 
Ahmad, Musnad, III, 130 (death only). 

"3 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, Ill, no. 6786; Ibn Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15737: XIV, no. 
18401; Malik/Zurgani, V, 284 (49:1); Bukhari, Sahth, 1V, 227-28 (61:23); Muslim, VI, 87 
(43, Bab sifat al-nabl wa-mab'athihi), Ton Hibban, Sahih, X1V, no. 6387; Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 
X. no. 3702 (46:4). 

™ One with the isndd: Qurra ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman (Zuhri’s disciple, Egyptian, d. AH 
147)<Tbn Shihab al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124)¢-Anas. See Ibn Sa‘d, I, 308: Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Barr, Tamhid, Il, 12, 16. And see another version of Aba Ghalib al-Bahili (Naft‘, Bagsran) 
from Anas, In Ibn Sa‘d, I, 190; II, 308 (death only); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, Il, 12 
(Meccan period only); Bayhaqi, Dald’i!, VH, 237. 

3 Ton ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, II, 13. 
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Hisham ibn Hassan (Basran d. AH 147).76 There is also a statement of the same 
al-Hasan al-Basri referring only to Muhammad's death-age, i.e. 60.77 


~ IV 


The typological figures of Muhammad's prophetic career (10-10 built into 40- 
60) appear in some other traditions where they are linked to a pre-Islamic Ara- 
bian chronological tradition, thus adding local colouring to the divinely ordained 
course of the Prophet's life. 

The local Arabian calendar used as a starting point what is known in the 
sources as ‘dm al-fil, the ‘Year of the Elephant” (hereafter: AF), which marked 
the year in which Abraha's troops and elephants were said to have been de- 
feated at the outskirts of Mecca. The Elephant chronology was used to reckon 
the date of some key events in the pre-Islamic history of Mecca. The traditions 
refer mainly to two pre-Islamic events, separated from each other by fifteen 
, years, that were given AF dates: the war of the Fijar, which was dated to AF 40, 
_ and the building of the Ka‘ba, dated to AF 55. The prophetic chronology of 
Muhammad's life was reckoned according to these dates, always preserving its 
basic typology of first revelation at the age of 40. 

A tradition synchronizing Muhammad's life with the local Meccan chrono!- 
ogy is that of the maghdzi expert Misa ibn ‘Uqba (Medinan d. AH 141). To 
begin with, in a tradition of his nephew Isma‘il ibn Ibrahim ibn ‘Uqba, Misa 
states that the Ka‘ba was built by Quraysh fifteen years after the Fijar.7® The 
same Musa ibn ‘Ugqba also states on the authority of al-Zuhri that Muhammad 
was sent as a prophet fifteen years after the building of the Ka‘ba, in the year 
AF 70.’9 This means that in the chronological tradition known to Ibn ‘Uqba, the 
building of the Ka‘ba was dated to AF 55, and the Fijar to AF 40. Muhammad's 
age at his first revelation (AF 70) is not stated by Misa ibn ‘Uqba, but it must 
be 40, because in another tradition Misa states that Muhammad was born in AF 
30.89 From these traditions of Ibn ‘Uqba a coherent AF chronology of 
Muhammad's Meccan period emerges: birth in AF 30; wars of the Fijar when he 
is ten years old (AF 40); building of the Ka‘ba when he is 25 (AF 55); first reve- 
lation at the age of 40 (AF 70). Precisely this chronology is reflected in reports 
of other traditionists, apart from Ibn ‘Ugba. ‘Umar ibn Abi Bakr al-Mu’ammili, 


76 Ton Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18394. See also Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 11, 60 (death only). 

7’ Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 60. The isndd: Wuhayb ibn Khalid (Basran d. AH 165)<- Yunus {bn 
‘Ubayd (Basran d. AH 140)—al-Hasan al-Basri. 

78 Bayhaqi, Dala’il, I, 58. 

79 Ibid., I, 78. 

80 Khalifa tbn Khayyat, 9. 
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for example, states that he heard from quite a few sources that Muhammad was 
25 years old when Quraysh built the Ka‘ba,?! 

The basis of this synchronization between the local and the prophetic 
chronology is the setting of the first revelation to fifteen years after the building 
of the Ka‘ba. Such a formula of Ka‘ba + 15 was designed to achieve symbol- 
ism through the typology of the number 70. Since the building of the Ka‘ba 
was dated to AF 55 in the local chronology as known to Misa ibn ‘Uqba, the 
formula Ka‘ba + 15 made the first revelation fall on AF 70, a date stated explic- 
itly by Ibn ‘Uqba. Thus, the event is made part of a harmoniously designed 
scheme of God. This method of calculation was shared by quite a few tradition- 
ists (e.g. Mujahid and *Urwa ibn al-Zubayr), who stated that the Ka‘ba was 
built fifteen years before Muhammad's first revelation.®2 

The symbolism of 70 achieved through the formula Ka‘ba + 15 was never 
limited to the first revelation. A no less important event in Muhammad's career 
was his Aljra from Mecca to Medina, and the same formula was applied to its 
dating. This is demonstrated In a tradition with the isndd: “Umar ibn Abi Bakr 
al-Mu’ammilie-Zakariyya ibn Abi ‘Isae—Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 
124). The tradition has already been discussed by Kister,®3 but in spite of what 
is implied in his study concerning its historical value, the tradition is just 
another manifestation of widely current conventions of chronological synchro- 
nization, designed to produce the symbolism of 70; the local events are reck- 
oned in it in exactly the same manner pursued in the traditions mentioned above. 
The Fijar and the building of the Ka‘ba are again said to have taken place at AF 
40 and AF 55, respectively. The tradition also adds the date of the death of a lo- 
cal Meccan leader, Hisham ibn al-Mughira (AF 46). The building of the Ka‘ba 
is said to have been followed by fifteen years, at the end of which the hijra took 
place, which makes the latter event fall on exactly AF 70. The tradition adds that 
Muhammad's first revelation took place five years after the building of the 
Ka‘ba ( = AF 60), which means that he remained in Mecca ten years as a 
prophet before performing the Aijra. This tradition as well seems to be based on 
the convention that the first revelation took place when Muhammad was 40 
years old, though there is no explicit statement to that effect. Assuming that this 
be really the case, the following chronology emerges: birth of Muhammad in AF 
20, Fijar when he is 20 years old (AF 40); building of the Ka‘ba when he is 35 
(AF 55); first revelation at the age of 40 (AF 60), Aijra at 50 (AF 70). Such dat- 


8! Bayhagqi. Dald'il, Il, 72. 

82 hid. Il, 62. 

*! MJ. Kister, “The Campaign of Huluban: a New Light on the Expedition of Abraha”, Le 
Muséon 78 (1965), 427-28. Cf. Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), I, 29. See also Conrad, “Abraha 
and Muhammad”, 238-39. 
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ing of the major events of Muhammad's Meccan period is clearly reflected 
elsewhere in the sources. As seen above, the convention that ten years elapsed 
between the first revelation and the hijra is well known. Equally current is the 
view that Muhammad was 20 at the Fijar,84 and that he was 35 when the Ka‘ba 
was built.85 


Symbolic value was sought not only for the AF dating of the first revelation.and 
the hijra, but also for that of Muhammad's birth. The numerical symbolism of 
the latter event was achieved by simply fixing its date to the very Year of the 
Elephant, i.e. the first year of the Meccan local calendar. This meant the re- 
moval of the symbolic date AF 70 from either the first revelation or the hijra. It 
also meant the invalidation of any AF dating of his birth, other than to the Year 
of the Elephant itself. There were, in fact, several typological AF dates of this 
event.° There is also a tradition of al-Kalbi (Muhammad ibn al-Sa’ib, Kifan d. 
AH 146) dating Muhammad's birth to fifteen years before the Elephant.8? 
Indeed, the symbolism of birth in the Year of the Elephant itself won the 
strongest support in Islam. It was circulated in numerous traditions, one with 
the isndd of Yunus ibn Abi Ishaq (Kifan d. AH 152)<his father Abi Ishaq al- 
Sabi‘i (Kufan Shi‘i d. AH 126—29)<Sa'‘id ibn Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 95)<Ibn 
‘Abbas. This tradition, which simply states that Muhammad was born in the 
Year of the Elephant, was recorded in biographical and historiographical 
sources,°8 and was included by al-Hakim in his Mustadrak.®? Other traditions 
to the same effect also contain some of the above models of days and months. 
Already Ibn Ishaq states that the Prophet was born on Monday, 12 Rabi al- 
awwal, in the Year of the Elephant.9° Al-Hakim recorded this statement in his 
Mustadrak.?! Ibn Sa‘d has a tradition with a similar date, except for the day in 
Rabi‘ al-awwal, which is 10 rather than 12. It also states that his birth took 


84 Eg. Ibn Hisham, I, 198. 

§5 Tbid., 1, 204; Ibn Bukayr, 109; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, 1], 62 (Yanus from Ibn Ishaq). 

86 AF 40: Khalifa fbn Khayyat, 9 (from Aba Zakariyya al-‘Ijlani); AF 23: Ibn ‘Asakir 
(Mukhtasar), Il, 33; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, If, 261 (Ibn ‘Asdakir); AF 10: Bayhaqi, Dalai, |. 79 
(the isndd: Ya‘qib al-Qummi¢—Ja‘far ibn Abi 1-Mughira al-Qummi¢the Kufan Sa‘id ibn 
‘Abd al-RahmAn Ibn Abza). 

87 Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 9~10, The isndd: al-Kalbie_Abo Salih (Badham, maw/a of Umm 
Hani')«Ibn ‘Abbas. See also Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), Il, 34; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, Il, 262. 
For further dates of Muhammad's birth, see Conrad, “Abraha and Muhammad”, 234-35. 

88 Abo Zur‘a, 141-42 (no. 1); Ibn Sa‘d, I, 101; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 967 (1, 155); Tabarani, 
Kabir, XII, no. 12432; Bayhaqi, Dald’il, I, 75. 

89 Mustadrak, It, 603. 

90 Ibn Hisham, I, 167. See also Tabari, Tdrikh, 1, 967-68 (II, 156); Bayhaqi, Da/a’il, I, 
74, 

91 Mustadrak, 11, 603. 
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place 55 days after the arrival of the elephant in Mecca. This tradition is of the 
Medinan imam Abii Ja‘far Muhammad al-Bagir (d. AH 114).?2 In still other 
traditions dating Muhammad's birth to the same year, the day is either 2 or 8 
Rabi‘ al-awwal.93 The latter day was said to have also been that of his first 
revelation.*4 Friday sometimes replaces Monday, being fixed to 17 Rabi’ al- 
awwal of the Year of the Elephant.?5 

Given the dating of Muhammad's birth to the Year of the Elephant, the first 
revelation was to be dated to AF 40, and the hijra to AF SO. In this manner, the 
AF dating of the latter events became identical with Muhammad's typological 
age, and thus the harmony was completed between the local calendar and 
Muhammad's prophetic biography. There are in fact traditions with such dating. 
One of them preserves the period of fifteen years between the Fijar and the 
building of the Ka‘ba, as well as the interval of five years between the building 
of the Ka‘ba and the first revelation. This accords with the formula of Ka‘ba + 
15 adding up to the date of the hijra, The typology of the age of 40 marking the 
first revelation is also maintained, which leaves unchanged the age of 
Muhammad at the events indicated, compared with the above traditions with the 
same basis of Ka‘ba + 15 for the date of the Aijra, This tradition, circulated by 
the Medinan sira expert Ibn Ishaq on the authority of a descendant of the Mec- 
can Companion Qays ibn Makhrama says that the Prophet was born in the Year 
of the Elephant; the Fijar took place 20 years after that year, and the Ka‘ba was 
built fifteen years afterwards. Five years after the building of the Ka‘ba, 
Muhammad was sent as a prophet; this took place when he was 40 years old. 

Another tradition with the same symbolism of birth in the Year of the Ele- 
phant preserves the formula of Ka‘ba + 15 signaling the date of the first revela- 
tion. However, it does not mention the Fijar, referring instead to a different 
event called “*‘Ukaz”. It has the isndd: ‘Uthman ibn Abi Sulayman al- 
Nawfalie-Muhammad ibn Jubayr ibn Mut'‘im, and says that Muhammad was 
born in the Year of the Elephant, ‘Ukaz was (established?9’) fifteen years 


°2 Ton Sa‘d, f, 100-101. Cf. fbn Kathir, Biddya, Il, 260. The isndd: Abi Bakr ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn Abi Sabra (d. AH 162)¢-Ishaq ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Farwa (d. AH 144)<Abi 
Ja‘ far. 

° Ton ‘Abd al-Barr, /sti'db, 1, 30, 31; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, I, 260. 

“Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, /s¢f'db, 1, 31; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, U1, 260 (Khwartzmi). 

°5 Tabarsi, A ‘lam al-ward, 13; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, II, 260. 

*6 Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 9. See also Ibn Kathir, Biddya, Ul, 261. 

°7 That the market of ‘Ukaz was established in AF 15 ts maintained by some Muslim 
scholars quoted in MJ. Kister, “Some Reports Concerning Mecca”, Journal of the Economic 
and Social History of the Orient 15 (1972), 76. See also Urt Rubin, “The /Idf of Quraysh: a 
Study of Sira CVI", Arabica 31 (1984), 177. However, It may well be that the reference to 
‘Ukaz here does not stand for its establishment, but rather refers to some battles of the Fijar 
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afterwards, the Ka‘ba was built in AF 25, and Muhammad became a prophet in 
AF 40.98 The basic formula, Ka‘ba + 15, originally designed to apply the 
symbolism of 70 to the AF dating of the first revelation, was here preserved in a 
stagnant status, the number 70 being no longer attainable, as the Year of the 
Elephant became the year of Muhammad's birth. The latter dating indeed 
superseded all other methods of calculation. 


V 


The model 10-10 indicating the equal length of Muhammad's Meccan and Med- 
inan periods was not always retained in the chronological traditions, as the 
symmetry was sometimes disturbed. Whereas the Medinan term almost always 
remains a ten-year period of successive post-hijra prophetic revelations, the 
Meccan one appears in other traditions as consisting of sub-stages of different 
degrees of success, and of various kinds of revelations. These traditions actu- 
ally absorbed details from the stories about Muhammad's first steps as a 
prophet in Mecca. These stories, in which prophetic revelation is not always 
Quranic, infiltrated into the chronological material, together with some early 
poetic verses which also had their own significant impact on the chronological 
data. 

Let us begin with the poetry. The Sira of Ibn Ishaq contains verses attributed 
to the Medinan poet and hanif, Abi Qays Sirma ibn Abi Anas.?? In them he 
praises the Ansar for having extended their support to the Prophet. The first 
verse contains a statement to the effect that the Prophet spent “some ten years” 
(bid‘a ‘ashrata hijjatan) among the Quraysh, preaching to them and hoping in 
vain to find a friend and supporter (i.e. before finding shelter in Medina).!9° 
This verse reappears in Islamic hadith, where it is said to have been adduced by 
the Medinan Ibn ‘Abbas. Although, as seen above, the latter was invoked as 
authority for the model of 10-10, there are traditions in which he rejects this 
mode] and explicitly holds that Muhammad's Meccan period of prophetic 
preaching lasted more than just ten years. His evidence is the said poetic verse. 
In one of these traditions he is seen by an anonymous old Medinan woman 


which took place in that market. For these battles, see Ella Landau-Tasseron, “The Sinful 
Wars: Religious, Social and Historical Aspects of Hurib al-Fijar”, Jerusalem Studies in 
Arabic and Islam 8 (1986), 37-60. 

98 Bayhagi, Dald’il, 1, 78; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, I, 261. 

99 See on him Uni Rubin, “#Hanifiyya and Ka‘ba: an Inquiry into the Arablan Pre-Islamic 
Background of Din Ibrahim”, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 13 (1990), 98. 

100 Ibn Hisham, II, 158; See also Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1247 (II, 385). 
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visiting the poet Sirma, from whom he heard the verse.!0! In another tradition, 
‘Amr ibn Dinir (Meccan d. AH 126) asks his master ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr 
(Medinan d. AH 94) about the view held by Ibn ‘Abbas, according to which the 
Meccan period lasted ‘“‘some ten years”. As seen above, ‘Urwa is said to have 
transmitted to this ‘Amr ibn Dinar the figures 40-60 marking the age boundaries 
of Muhammad's prophetic activity. In the present tradition he confirms to ‘Amr 
that the Prophet spent ten years in Mecca, and states that Ibn ‘Abbas was wrong 
in relying on the above poetic verse. This discourse between ‘Urwa and ‘Amr 
lon Dinar is recorded in some musannaf compilations,!92 as well as in other 
sources. !03 

In fact, Ibn ‘Abbas is presented in yet another tradition as a fiery opponent 
of the 10-10 model. His disciple Sa‘id ibn Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 95) relates that 
someone once asked Ibn ‘Abbas whether the Prophet had revelations for ten 
years in Mecca and ten years in Medina. Ibn ‘Abbas retorted angrily: “Who says 
so? The Prophet had revelations in Mecca for ten years and for five [more] 
years, or even for more!""!04 Another disciple of Ibn ‘Abbas, namely, ‘Ikrima 
(Medinan d. AH 105), says that his master used to adduce the verse of Sirma in 
support of his view. This time the verse reads “fifteen years” (khamsa ‘ashrata 
hijjatan) instead of “some ten years” (bid‘a ‘ashrata hijjatan), thus raising 
Muhammad's Meccan pertod to a specific number of years higher than ten.!0% 

The number [5 is the total of 5 added to the basic 10 of the symmetric Mec- 
can—Medinan model. The breaking of this symmetry in favour of Mecca seems 
to reflect the tension between the fada’il (virtues) of various sacred citles in 
early Islam. 15 is in fact the figure marking the Meccan period in yet another 
tradition about Ibn ‘Abbas, who this time communicates his view to “Ammar 
ibn Abi “Ammar (Meccan d. ca. AH 105). Ibn ‘Abbas’ message now includes 
further details about Muhammad's Meccan period, gleaned from the early sira 
stories and designed to fill in the extended period with adequate events. In some 
of the sira stories mentioned in previous chapters of this book, reference is 
made to a hiding period which preceded Muhammad's public preaching. ! 


'0l Bayhaqi, Dala’il, 11, 513-14; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Isti‘db, 1, 33. The isndd: Sufyan ibn 
‘Uyayna (Meccan d. AH 196)¢ Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Qays al-Angari (Medinan d. AH 144)<old 
Medinan woman. 

102° Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, III, no. 6787; Muslim, VI, 87-88 (43, Bab kam agama 1- 
nabiyy (5) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). 

ve Abu Zur‘a, 144-46 (nos. 4—5); Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamthid, HI, 17; Bayhaqi, Dald'!l, II, 
514. 

104 Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224-25. See also Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18399; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 
230; Ibn ‘Asakir (Mukhiasar), U1, 390; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, IM], 19. 

10S Tahari, Tarikh, 1, 1248 (II, 386). 

1% For these stories, see above, 127-29, 156. 
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This period is adduced in the discourse between Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Ammir to 
stand for the first five years of Muhammad's fifteen years of activity in Mecca. 
[bn “Abbas is made to say to ‘Ammar: “The messenger of God was sent as a 
prophet at the age of 40; he spent five years in Mecca, in hiding, ten years in 
public preaching, and ten more years in Medina.” This specific statement of Ibn 
‘Abbas to “Ammar was transmitted by the Basran Yiinus ibn ‘Ubayd (d. AH 
140).!07 Muslim included a similar version of Yinus ibn ‘Ubayd in his Sahih, 
but in it the Meccan period is just fifteen years of hiding and public preaching, 
with no specific subdivision of these two stages.!08 But the same Muslim has 
yet another version of the discourse between Ibn ‘Abbas and ‘Ammar, in which 
the symbolic number 7 is used instead of the number 5, for the first stage of the 


fifteen years of the extended Meccan period. The first stage of this period is this 


time a reflection of another kind of sira stories, also mentioned in previous 
chapters. These stories refer to a non-Quranic stage of Muhammad's prophetic 
revelations in which he did not receive proper Quranic text, but merely heard 
voices and saw light.!99 In the present version of Ibn ‘Abbas’ statement, 
transmitted by the Basran Hammad ibn Salama (d. AH 167), this has become 
the contents of the first seven years of the Meccan period. Ibn ‘Abbas is said to 
have told ‘Ammar that the messenger of God stayed fifteen years in Mecca, 
during which he “heard voices and saw light” (yasma‘u [-sawta wa-yard I- 
daw’ a) for seven years, and received proper revelations for eight years; then he 
spent ten more years in Medina. !!0 

The various versions of the statement made by Ibn ‘Abbas to ‘Amuinar ibn 
Abi ‘Ammir raise the death-age of the Prophet from 60 to 65, and this is stated 
explicitly in yet further versions of the same statement which were likewise cir- 
culated by Basrans, among them Khalid al-Hadhdha’ (d. AH 141), as well as by 
some of the above mentioned traditionists. The traditions appear in some 
musannaf compilations,!!! as well as in quite a few biographical sources. !!? In 
fact, there are more Basran traditions fixing Muhammad's death to the age of 


107 Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 10. 

108 Muslim, VII, 88-89 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyy (3) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). And 
see also Ibn Sa‘d, Il, 310; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 290, 

109 For the traditions about this kind of revelations, see above, 108-109. 

110 Muslim, VII, 89 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyy (3) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). And see 
also Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224: Ahmad, Musnad, 1, 266, 279, 294, 312; Tabarani, Kabir, XII, no. 
12840; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 240. 

11! See Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, nos. 18396, 18398; Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 134 (nos. 3730-3 | 
46: 13)). 

N12 i Sa‘d, I, 310; Khalifa tbn Khayyat, 60; Tirmidhi, Shamd'il, 222; Ahmad, Musnad, 
1, 223, 359; Tabarani, Kabir, XII, nos. 12843, 12844; Bayhaqi, Da/a't!, VII, 240. 
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65. They are of the Companion Anas ibn Malik (d. AH 91-95), !!3 and of Dagh- 
fal ibn Hanzala, the expert on genealogy.!!4 There are also Basran versions 
with the death-age 65, which are again traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas.!15 


In another cluster of traditions, mostly Meccan, the Meccan period of ten years 
ls extended not by 5, but rather by 3, which is again a symbolic enough fig- 
ure.!!6 These traditions gained wider circulation In the musannaf sources than 
the former. 

To begin with, the addition of the number 3 to the basic 10 appears in yet 
another version of the discourse between ‘Amr ibn Dinar and his master ‘Urwa 
ibn al-Zubayr. As in the former version mentioned above, ‘Amr asks ‘Urwa to 
comment on Ibn ‘Abbas’ view concerning the length of the Meccan period. But 
this time ‘Amr claims that Ibn ‘Abbas thinks that it lasted thirteen, not “some 
ten” years. The present version was circulated by Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna (Meccan 
d. AH 196), and was recorded by Muslim.!!7 The same ‘Amr ibn Dinar figures 
in the isndd of one more tradition attributing to Ibn ‘Abbas the number 13 as 
marking the duration of the Meccan period of Muhammad's prophetic activity. 
It also contains the Prophet's befitting death-age, which should now rise from 
the basic 60 to 63. This version, clrculated by the Meccan Zakariyy4 ibn Ishaq, 
was also recorded by Muslim in hls Sahih,!'8 as well as by al-Tirmidhi,!!9 
Muslim's Sahih contains yet another tradition with a similar statement of [bn 
‘Abbas, this time attributed to him by Abt Jamra al-Duba‘i (Nasr ibn ‘Imran, 
Basran d. AH 128). The latter relates that Ibn “Abbas said that the Prophet re- 
ceived revelations in Mecca for thirteen years, and in Medina for ten years, and 


3 One isndd is: Bishr ibn al-Mufaddal (Basran d. AH 186)¢~Humayd al-Tawil (Basran d. 
AH 142)¢-Anas. See Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, TamAtid, III, 18, 22. Another isndd ts: Hisham ibn 
‘Abdallah al-Dustuwa‘i (Basran d. AH 152)¢-Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)¢-Anas. See Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr, Tamhid, ill, 22. 

"4 The isndd: Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)¢-al-Hasan al-Basri (d. AH 110)¢-Daghfal. See 
Abu Zur‘a, [51 (no, 15); Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 60; Tirmidhi, Shamd‘i!, 222; Tabari, Tdrikh, 
1, 1835 (IH, 216); Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 241; Tbn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, MI, 18, 22. 

''5 One isndd is: ‘Ali ibn Zayd ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Mulayka (Basran d, AH 131)¢Yisuf 
ibn Mihran (Basran)¢-Ibn “Abbas. See Ibn Sa‘d, II, 310; Tabari, Tartkh, I, 1835 (IH, 216); 
Ahmad, Musnad, 1, 215; Tabarani, Kabir, X11, no. 12845; Bayhaqi, Dala’il, VII, 240. 
Another isnad is: fon Abi ‘Adi (Muhammad ibn Ibrahim, Basran d. AH 194)¢-Hisham fbn 
Hassan (Basran d. AH 147)-‘Ikrima-(Medinan d. AH 105)¢-Ibn ‘Abbas. See Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, 
X. no. 3701 (46:4). 

116 See Sellheim, “Prophet, Chalif und Geschichte”, 70. 

"7 Muslim, VII, 87 (43, Bab kam aqama I-nabiyy (3) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina). 

"8 thid., 88 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyy (5) bi-Makka wa-!-Madina). 

19 See Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 135 (no. 3732 [46:13]). And see Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, I, 10; 
Tirmidhi, Shama‘il, 221; Tabari, Tdrikh, I, 1246 (11, 385); Ahmad, Musnad, 1, 370, 371: 
Bayhaql, Dala’il, If, 512; VII, 238. 
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he died at the age of 63.!20 Sometimes the same Abi Jamra attributes to Ibn 
_ ‘Abbas the statement about Muhammad's age at his first revelation, which is, of 
course, 40.!2! The same chronology (13-10 for the Meccan—Medinan periods, 
and 40-63 for the age boundaries) was also attributed to Ibn ‘Abbas by Hisham 
ibn ‘Urwa (Meccan d. AH 146),!22 by Ibn Sirin (Muhammad, Basran d. AH 
110),!23 by Aba Hamza (al-Qassab, al-Wasiti, Basran),!24 and by ‘Ikrima 
(Medinan d. AH 105).!25 The version of the latter appears in quite a few 
musannaf compilations,!26 as well as in the biographical sources.!27 The for- 
mula 13—10 was also adopted by Ibn Ishaq. !28 

The extra three years added to the basic 10 of the Meccan period were again 
filled in with sira material dealing with the non-Quranic revelations, discussed 
previously in this book. These revelations are said to have been delivered to 
Muhammad between the ages of 40 and 43 by an angel whose name is either 
Michael or Israfil. When the Prophet was 43, it is related, Gabriel took over. 
He brought to Muhammad the proper Quranic revelations for ten years in 
Mecca, and ten more years in Medina. The Prophet died at the age of 63. The 
traditions to this effect were circulated with the isndd: Dawid ibn Abi Hind 
(Basran d. AH 139)‘Amir al-Sha‘bi (Kifan d. AH 103).!29 In this chronology 
the age boundaries of Muhammad's Quranic revelations are 43-63, while the 
Meccan—Medinan model is restored to |0—10, as far as the proper Quranic reve- 
lations are concerned. These are indeed the figures indicated in one more 
version traced back to Ibn ‘Abbas through ‘Ikrima.!3° They are also stated in 


120 Muslim, VII, 88 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyy (s) bi-Makka wa-|-Madina). See the 
same tradition in Ibn Sa‘d, II, 310-11; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 10, 59; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1246, 
1834, 1835 (Il, 384; Ill, 215, 215-16); Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, 1, 8; Ahmad, Musnad, I, 363; 
Bayhadi, Dald‘il, VII, 239. 

121 Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1139 (1, 290). 

122 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18393. 

123 ‘Abd al-Razz4q, Musannaf, IfI, no. 6784; Tbn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6390; Tabarani, 
Kabir, XII, no 12870. | 

124 Thn Sa‘d, I, 225. And cf. Majma‘ al-zawd’id, I, 202: Abi: Hamza¢e—his fathere Ibn 
‘Abbas. 

125 The isndd: Hisham ibn Hass4n (Basran d. AH 147)<~‘Ikrimae—Tbn ‘Abbas. 

126 fbn Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15735; XIV, no. 18400; Bukhari, Sahih, V, 56 (63:28), 72- 
73 (63:45); Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, no. 3700 (46:4). 

(27 Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 10-11, 59-60; Bukhari, Tarikh kabir, 1, 8, 10; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 190. 
225: Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1140, 1246 (II, 292, 385); Ahmad, Musnad, I, 249; Bayhaqi, Dala‘l, 
IT, 134; VI, 239. 

128 Ibn Bukayr, 109. See also Ibn Hisham, I, 168: Ibn Ishaq holds that the Prophet left 
Mecca at the age of 53. And see Bayhaqi, Dald‘il, II, 511-12. 

129 For references, see above, 111, nn. 30-31. 

130 Tabari, Tartkh, I, 1141, 1246 (II, 292, 384); Ahmad, Musnad, I, 228; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Tamhid, Itt, 14-15. 
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traditions of Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab (Medinan d. AH 94).!3! A Medinan 
tradition related on the authority of ‘A'isha!32 only states that Muhammad died 
at 63, and considering the above tradition of the same person, it may be 
assumed that here the Meccan/Medinan model of 10-10 is being followed as 
well. The present tradition of A’isha was recorded in several authoritative 
musannaf sources,!33 as well as in the historiographical and biographical 
compilations. !34 


The tension between Mecca and Medina is reflected in the breaking of the 10-10 
symmetry not only in favour of the former, but also in favour of the latter. The 
extra number of years is now 2. There are Basran traditions of authorities who, 
as seen above, are usually invoked in support of the model 10-10 combined 
with the age boundaries 40-60. In the present statements, which did not gain 
wide circulation, the Medinan period appears longer than the Meccan one by 
two years. Thus Qatada (Basran d. AH 117) reportedly stated that the Quran 
was revealed to the Prophet for eight years in Mecca and ten years in Med-. 
ina.'45 In a parallel version Qatada states this on the authority of al-Hasan al- 
Basri (d. AH 110).!36 It may well be that the age boundaries implicit in this case 
are 44-62. There is, in fact, one more tradition of Qatada tn which he states that 
the Prophet died at the age of 62.!37 But al-Hasan al-Basri was also made to 
declare the opposite, namely, that the Prophet spent ten years of Quranic revela- 
tions in Mecca and only eight such years in Medina. Muhammad's age bound- 


I “Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, Ill, no. 6782. The isndd: Ma‘mar ibn Rashid (Basran, lived 
in Yemen, d. AH 154)¢-Qatada (Basran d. AH 117)¢-Sa‘id tbn al-Musayyab. Another isndd: 
Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Qays al-Ansari (Medinan d. AH 144)¢-Sa‘id {bn al-Musayyab. See Ibn 
Abi Shayba, XIV, no. 18397; Ibn Sa‘d, I, 224; Tabari, Tdarikh, I, 1141, 1245-46, 1835 (II, 
292, 384; If, 215); Bayhaqi. Dala‘i/, II, 132; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, Ill, 15. Cf. Khalifa 
ibn Khayyat, 59. But see the same isnad in Ibn ‘Abd al-Bart, Tamhid, III, 26, where the 
Meccan period ts again 13 years, not 10, and the age boundaries are 40-63. 

'2 The isndd: Zuhrie—‘Urwae— A’ tsha. . 

'33 Bukhari, Sahih, IV, 226 (61:19); VI, 19 (64:85); Muslim, VII, 87 (43, Bab kam sinn 
al-nabi), Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, no. 3734 (46:13); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6388. 

134 Abi Zur’a, 149 (no. 11); Ibn Sa‘d, I, 309; Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 59; Tirmidhi, 
Shama@'il, 222; Bukhari, Tdrikh kabir, 1, 8-9; Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1835 (III, 216); Ahmad, 
Musnad, V1, 93; Tabarani, Kabir, 1, no. 27; Bayhagqi, Dald'il, VII, 238; Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 
Tamthid, III, 23-24. 

'35 Tabari, Tarikh, I, 1250 (Il, 387). The isndd: Sa‘id ibn Abi ‘Ariba (Basran d. AH 
156)<—Qatada. 

'% Khalifa ibn Khayyat. 10; Ton Kathir, Bidaya, V, 259 (Ahmad). And see also Ibn Sa‘d, I, 
225, the same statement with the isnad: Abi Raji'«al-Hasan al-Basri. 

'" The isnad: Hisham ibn ‘Abdallah al-Dustuwa’i (Basran d. AH 152)<-Qatdda. See Khalifa 
ibn Khayyat. 60; Ibn Kathir, Biddya, V, 259. 
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aries in this case are said to have been 45-63.1!38 Thus the Superiority of Mecca 
over Medina was restored. 

The number 2 is the axis round which one more tradition rotates, which adds 
to the structure the befitting day of the week, Monday. It restores, however, the 
Meccan—Medinan model to its basic 10-10 formula. The tradition is of Makhil 
(Syrian d. AH 112), who states that Muhammad was born on a Monday, re- 
ceived his first revelation on a Monday, made his hijra on a Monday, and died 
on a Monday, at the age of 62 (and a half). He was 42 at his first revelation, 
and spent ten years in secret preaching in Mecca, and ten (and a half) more in 
Medina. !39 


VI 


In our consideration above of the theme of attestation (Chapter 2), it has been: 
demonstrated that many traditions about the Prophet's life were shaped so as to 
highlight the virtues (fada’i!) of groups and individuals who played an active 
part in his career. The traditions about the chronology of Muhammad's life were 
also moulded with the same view in mind. Some chronological details of his life 
were linked in these traditions to the lives of some of his most prominent Com- 
panions, so as to imply that their lives were also part of the same divinely de- 
creed course of sacred history. 
Most characteristic are the traditions asserting the correspondence of 
Muhammad's death-age with that of Abi Bakr and ‘Umar. These were circu- 
lated with Kufan isndds, and the compilers of the musannaf collections 
recorded them quite readily, because of their message of ideal harmony. One 
tradition of this kind, recorded by Muslim and al-Tirmidhi, is traced back to 
none other than Mu‘awiya. The latter is said to have stated that the Prophet died 
at the age of 63, Abt Bakr died at 63, and ‘Umar was assassinated at the same 
age.!40 Muslim has one more tradition attributing the same statement to 


138 Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 10, 60; Ibn ‘Asakir (MukAtasar), II, 389; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, V, 
259-60. The isndd: Abu ‘Asime—Ash‘athe—al-Hasan. 

139 bn ‘Asakir (Mukhtasar), Il, 388. Cf. Fath al-bdri, V1, 414; Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, V, 
259. 

140 See Muslim, VII, 88 (43, Bab kam agama I-nabiyy (s) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina), 
Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, 136 (no. 3733 (46:13]). The isndd: Abid Ishaq al-Sabi‘i (Kafan Shi‘i d. 
AH 126-29) ‘Amir ibn Sa‘d al-Bajali (Kifan)<Jarir ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajali (Yemeni 
Companion d. AH 51)—Mu‘awtya. The tradition ts also recorded in Tirmidhi, Shamd’il, 221; 
Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 96; Tabarani, Kabir, 1, nos, 29, 31-33; Bayhaqi, Dala'il, VII, 239. The 
tradition is also available with a slightly different isndd: Aba J-Safar (Sa‘id ibn Yabmad, 
Kifan d. AH 112)<—al-Sha'bi (‘Amir ibn Shurahil, Kifan d. AH 103)<-JarireMu ‘awlya. See 
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‘Abdallah ibn ‘Utba ibn Mas‘id (Medinan/Kifan d. AH 73).!4! Muslim also 
recorded a Kifan tradition attributing the same statement to the Companion 
Anas ibn Malik.!42 A statement asserting the correspondence of Muhammad's 
death-age with that of ‘Umar was also interpolated into one of the Iraqi versions 
of the above traditions about the three years in Mecca which preceded 
Muhammad's proper Quranic revelations. This is the tradition mentioning 
Michael as the angel who preceded Gabriel, which concludes with the statement 
that Muhammad died at the age of 63, and so did ‘Umar.!43 

In some Medinan traditions the correspondence of death-age is only between 
Muhammad and Abi Bakr, without reference to ‘Umar. This is the case in 
some rare versions of the above tradition of Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab with the 
Meccan/Medinan model of 10-10 and the age boundaries of 43-63. In some 
versions of this tradition it is stated that Aba Bakr died at the same age (63).!44 
There is also a similarly rare version of the above Medinan tradition of ‘A’isha 
to the effect that the Prophet died at 63, in which an addition is again included to 
the effect that Aba Bakr also died at 63. In this particular version, it is likewise 
stated by al-Zuhri that ‘Umar died at 55, which leaves him outside the numerical 
harmony. !45 

The same idea of correspondence was also applied to the traditions setting 
Muhammad's death-age to 65. As seen above, these traditions were circulated 
mainly by Basran traditionists. There is one more such Basran tradition, this 
time of Qatada (d. AH 117), which although not referring explicitly to 
Muhammad's death-age, nevertheless states that Abt Bakr died at 65. ‘Umar, 


Abu Zur‘a, 148-49 (no. 10); Khalifa ibn Khayyat, 59; Ahmad, Musnad, IV, 97; Tabarani, 
Kabir, 1, no. 30, 66. 

41 The isndd: Abi Ishaq al-Sabi‘i (Kafan Shi‘id. AH 126-29)« ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Utba. See 
Muslim, VII; 88 (43. Bab kam aqama I-nabiyy (5) bi-Makka wa-l-Madina); See also Ibn 
Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15730. 

42 The isndd: ‘Uthman ibn Za’ida (Kiifan)—al-Zubayr ibn ‘Adi (KGfan d. AH 131)¢-Anas. 
See Muslim, VII, 87 (43, Bab kam sinn al-nabi); Ton Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6389. See 
also Ibn “Abd al-Barr, Tamhid, Il, 9-10; Bayhaqi, Dald'il, VII, 237-38. 

143° Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, III, no, 6785. The isndd: Dawid tbn Abi Hind (Basran d. 
AH 139) ‘Amir al-Sha‘bi (Kifan d. AH 103). But cf. Tabarani, Kabir, 1, no. 34, where a 
shortened version with the same isndd is quoted from ‘Abd al-Razzaq, mentioning Aba Bakr 
instead of “Umar. 

14° Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, III, no. 6783; Ibn Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15770. The isndd: 
Yahya ibn Sa‘id ibn Qays al-Ansari (Medinan d. AH 144)¢-Sa‘id ibn al-Musayyab. See also 
Tabarini, Kabir, 1, no. 35.. 

'45 “Abd al-Razziq, Musannaf, Ul, no. 6791. The isndd: Ibn Shihab al-Zuhri (Medinan d. 
AH 124)¢-‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (Medinan d. AH 94)<‘A'isha. And see the same tradition 
without the remark about ‘Umar in Tabarani, Kabir, 1, nos. 26, 28. 
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however, is said to have been assassinated when he was 51 years old.!46 A 
more explicit formulation is contained in a Hijazi tradition of Ibn ‘Abbas, stating 
that Muhammad died at the age of 65, and so did Aba Bakr. ‘Umar, however, 
died at 56.147 

It seems that the reluctance to include ‘Umar's death in the harmonic 
chronological system was caused by the fact that he did not die of natural 
causes. The act of assassination could not be regarded by all traditionists as a 
predestined event in an ideal course of history. Among the scholars who never- 
theless included his death in the numerical harmony was the Medinan Malik ibn 
Anas (d. AH 180), who insisted that ‘Umar died at the same age as Muhammad: 
63. But this scholar was opposed by others who claimed that ‘Umar died at the 
ages of 59, 53, 55, or 54.!48 In the same vein, Abii Hafs ‘Amr ibn ‘Ali (Basran 
d. AH 249) stated that people claimed that ‘Umar died at the age of 63, but the 
truth was that he was assassinated at the age of 58.149 

Correspondence was sought not only for age at death, but also for day of 
death. It is again Aba Bakr who has this in common with the Prophet. In a 
tradition of ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr, it is related that on his last day Abt Bakr 
asked his daughter ‘A’isha what day it was. When she told him that it was 
Monday, and that the Prophet had died on the same day, he expressed his wish 
to die before the night was over. Indeed, he died that very night. The tradition 
appears in musannaf compilations,!>° as well as in other sources. !*! 


Apart from traditions asserting numerical biographical correspondence between 
some Companions and the Prophet, there are also traditions which are merely 
designed to prove that a given Companion was indeed Muhammad's contempo- 
rary. These traditions were designed to corroborate the Companion's claim to 
the rank of sahdbi, which is achieved by reporting the Companion's age at 
Muhammad's hijra or death. These traditions are usually formulated as the 
Companion's own first-person statement. 

Some such traditions concern the Egyptian governor Maslama ibn Mukhallad 
al-Ansari (d. AH 62). There are two versions of a tradition of ‘Ali ibn Rabah 


146 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIIJ, no. 15745. The isndd: Abi Hilal al-Rasihi (Basran d. AH 
167)«—Qatdda. 

147 ‘Abd al-Razzaq, Musannaf, IN, no. 6790. The isnad: Ibn Jurayy (Meccan d. AH 
150)Abii I-Huwayrith (‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Mu‘awiya, Medinan d. AH 128)«-Ibn ‘Abbas. 
And see also Tabarani, Kabir, I, no. 36 (without the remark about “Umar). 

148 Tabarani, Kabir, I, no. 73. 

149 Fhid., I, no. 75. 

150 Bukhari, Sahih, Il, 127 (23:94); Ibn Hibban, Sahih, XIV, no. 6615. 

15! Tirmidhi, Shamd’il, 226; Ahmad, Musnad, VI, 45, 118, 132; Bayhaqi, Dalda‘il, VII, 
233. 
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(Egyptian d. AH 117), who communicates Maslama's statement concerning his 
own age at the hijra and at the Prophet's death. In one version he claims to 
have been born when Muhammad came to Medina, and to have been ten years 
old when the Prophet died.!52 In another version he is older by four years, 
which brings him closer to the age of majority (fifteen)!53 at the Prophet's 
death.!54 

A more pressing problem was that of Anas ibn Malik, who died as late as AH 
91, or even later, and is said to have been the last Companion who died in 
Basra.!55 To authenticate his status as a Companion, a tradition was circulated 
in which Anas states that he was ten years old when Muhammad came to Med- 
ina, and 20 when he died.!56 

The last living Companion in Medina was Sah! ibn Sa‘d al-Ansari who died 
there in AH 88.!57 To assert his status as a Companion, there is a tradition at- 
tributing to him the statement that he was fifteen when the Prophet died.!>8 

Abii Umama al-Bahili was the last Companion in Syria, and died in AH 
86.159 He too appears in a tradition, stating that he was 33 when Muhammad 
died. !60 

There are similar traditions about Ibn ‘Abbas, who was said to have died in 
AH 68.!6! His Companionship was also asserted through some chronological 
synchronizations. There is a Ktrfan tradition in which he states that he was fif- 
teen years old when the Prophet died.!62 In another version, his age at that time 
is only ten, but it is added that he was already able to read the muhkam, i.e. the 
Quran. !63 


'S2 Ibn Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15705; XIV, no. 18468; Tabarani, Kabir, XIX, no. 1060. 

'53 For references on the age of majority, see e.g. Conrad, “Abraha and Muhammad”, 238 n. 
94. 

'S4 bn Sa'd, VII, 504; Tabarani, Kabir, XIX, no. 1061. 

ISS Marziigi, Azmina, Il, 342. 

'56Tbn Abi Shayba, XIII, no. 15704; XIV, no. 18469. The isndd: Sufyan ibn ‘Uyayna 
(Meccan d. AH 196)e—Zuhri (Medinan d. AH 124) Anas. 
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29)e—Sa‘id Ibn Jubayr (Kifan d. AH 95)¢Ibn ‘Abbas. 

'6. 1bid., 1, 253, 357. The isndd: Aba Bishr (Ja‘far thn Iyis, Basran—WaAsiti, d. AH 
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Of special interest is the case of ‘Ali. This Shi‘i hero was regarded by his fol- 
lowers as the first male Muslim; to prove this, chronological synchronization 
was employed which at the same time joined ‘Ali to the harmonic numerical] 
system of the Prophet's life. One tradition rotating round the symbolism of the 
number 7 states that ‘Ali embraced Islam at the age of 7, the Prophet died when 
he was 27, and ‘Umar died when he was 57.!® Another tradition adjusts ‘Ali's 
death-age to that of the Prophet—63—and accordingly resets his age of con- 
version to thirteen. !65 

The day of “Ali's death was actually linked to the global history of some 
prominent prophets beside Muhammad. In a statement attributed to his son al- 
Hasan, the latter states that “Ali died on the day on which Moses’ wastyy, 
Joshua, died, and on which Jesus ascended, and on which the Quran was re- 
vealed, 166 


In a special group of traditions some Companions are credited with being bor 
in the Year of the Elephant, and even to have been eyewitnesses to the actual 
event of the Elephant's arrival. Thus the Meccan Companion Qays ibn 
Makhrama was made to state that he and Muhammad were born in the same 
year, i.e. the Year of the Elephant. His tradition was circulated by his own de- 
scendants, and was recorded in several early biographical sources,'®? as well as 
in some musannaf compilations.!®8 A similar statement was attributed to the 
Companion Suwayd ibn Ghafala, who died in Kifa at the age of 128.!© His 
statement is far less current than the one made by Qays ibn Makhrama, and is 
only recorded in a few biographical sources.!/° In fact, the same Suwayd was 
also reported to have stated that he was two years younger than the Prophet. !7! 
For older Companions it was possible to circulate traditions containing their 
own personal memories from the year in which Muhammad was born. Thus 
Qubath ibn Ashyam is said to have told the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik that he was 
born some years before Muhammad, and in the year Muhammad was born he 
and his mother saw the faeces of the elephant in Mecca.'’2 In another version 
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recorded by al-Tirmidhi he tells the caliph ‘Uthman that he remembers the 
droppings of the birds (i.e. the ones that attacked Abraha’s army).!73 

The memories of the Medinan poet Hassan ibn Thabit from the same year are 
different. Being a Medinan he could not have witnessed the elephant. Instead, 
he is made to speak about the reaction of the local Medinan Jews on the night of 
Muhammad's birth. His story reflects the numerous traditions of attestation 
about the messianic expectations of the Jews of Arabia, mentioned in this book. 
He relates that when he was seven or eight years old, he heard a Jew call out to 
his brethren from the top of his stronghold: “The star of Ahmad which marks 
his birth has just arisen.”!’4 Hassan reportedly died at the age of 120, and was 
60 at the time of the hijra.'75 This subtle chronology divided his lifetime 
equally between Jahiliyya and Islam. 


Thus, chronology appears to be just one more universal theme which was ac- 
commodated to local Arabian as well as to Quranic models, in a process de- 
signed to provide Muhammad with a proper prophetic vita. Tensions within 
medieval [slamic society also left their mark on the shape of the material. 


'73 Tirmidhi/Tuhfa, X, no. 3698 (46:2). 
4 Ton Hishdm, I, 168. 
"5 Ibid.; ton ‘Abd al-Barr, /ssi'ab, 1, 351. 
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General Summary 


THE PREVIOUS CHAPTERS have demonstrated that the image of Muhammad as 

‘ reflected in Muslim tradition is actually the reflection of the communal self- 

/ image of the Muslims who related the story of their Prophet's life. The medieval 
Muslims saw themselves as heirs to previous civilizations which came under 
their control, and this was how they shaped the story of their own prophet, 
turning him into the most excellent successor to the previous prophets of God. 
The foregoing chapters have scrutinized the specific ways in which Muslim 
tradition applied to the story of Muhammad's prophetic emergence in Mecca bi- 
ographical themes known also from the lives of other prophets. But the present 
study has not just aimed to demonstrate the well-known fact of the biblical ori- 
gin of basic themes in Muhammad's biography, but rather to elucidate their 
textual dynamics within the immediate Islamic context. It has been shown that 
the Muslims themselves were aware of the presence of biblical elements in the 
early traditions, and felt that these elements had to be adapted to genuine Islamic 

. models. It Is to the study of the transition from biblical to Islamic-Arabian 
models that the previous chapters are actually dedicated. 

The presence of biblical elements in the story of Muhammad's prophetic 
emergence in Mecca is demonstrated by the mere themes of which this story 
consists, which form the five parts of the present book: attestation, preparation, 
revelation, persecution, salvation. The process of adaptation of these themes, as 
well as the extent of the success of this process with respect to each theme, has 
been analyzed. The impact of political tensions within medieval Islamic society 
on the traditions was also elucidated. Let us take our findings, theme by theme. 


Attestation 


This theme, so well known from Christian statements about Jesus, was applied 
by Islamic tradition to Muhammad. It has been shown (Chapter 1) that the tra- 
ditions adduce explicit biblical quotations aimed at providing the divine 
annunciation of Muhammad's emergence. The traditions quote from the New 
Testament passages about the “Comforter” (Faraqlit), applying them to the 
Islamic “Ahmad”, use biblical passages announcing the future emergence of a 
great “nation” (goy) for the annunciation of the Prophet as a/-nabi al-wmnmi, 
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and apply to Muhammad biblical prophecies about the servant of god, e.g. 
Isaiah 42:2 (the “streets” passage). 

The inner textual dynamics of this material reveal that direct quotations from 
the Bible became unpopular among the Muslims, who strove to accommodate 
the tool of attestation to more Islamic and Arabian models. Instead of biblical 
_ quotations, versions of traditions were pointed out In which the Islamic scrip- 
ture, the Quran, emerges as a source of attestation which gradually replaced the 
Bible. This was quite easily accomplished, because the Quran itself already re- 
lies on previous scriptures for the annunciation of the Quranic prophet as 
Ahmad and as nabi ummi, so that It was quite simple to dispose of direct bibli- 
cal quotations and concentrate on the Quran instead. Apart from the Quran, the 
theme of attestation was also adapted to a second genuinely Islamic source of 
legitimization, namely, the model of the Prophet himself. His precedent is doc- 
umented in a special type of tradition equipped with a chain of transmitters 
(isndd) reaching back to the Prophet himself. Traditions with such prophetic 
isndds were employed as a source of Muslim law, but were also used in non- 
legal contexts. Muhammad was thus turned into a source for his own self- 
attestation. This has been illustrated in traditions in which the Prophet utters 
statements in the first person about his own Quranic annunciation (Abraham's 
prayer in 2:129, and Jesus’ announcement in 61:6). Most typical are the tradi- 
tions in which the Prophet enumerates lists of his names and appellations 
gleaned from the Quran. The latter type won the greatest recognition in [slam 
and was included in the most authoritative hadith compilations. 

There are also versions which illustrate adaptation to local Arabian models 
(Chapter 2). The theme of attestation is projected in these traditions into the 
history of Arabia before Islam. In these traditions Muhammad features not as a 
Quranic prophet deriving his attestation from that scripture, but first and fore- 
most as an Arab whose attestation is rooted In local Arabian history. All the 
stories take place in pre-Islamic Arabia, and the heroes are well-known pre- 
Islamic figures who foretell the emergence of Muhammad. This type of the 
traditions of attestation reflects the competition among various Arab groups 
(especially the Ansar and Quraysh) and individual Companions for recognition 
as a dominant element in medieval Islamic society. The traditions elaborate on 
the role of each of these groups in the annunciation of the Prophet. But this type 
of text was not so successful in terms of circulation. It has been shown that the 
scriptural model; not the Arabian pre-Islamic one, remained the one favoured by 
compilers of mainstream hadith. 
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Preparation 


This theme, which takes us from pre-Islamic times to Muhammad's childhood, 
abounds with elements known from the lives of several biblical prophets. The 
chapters dealing with this theme analyze in particular the stories of initiation 
(Chapter 3) and guidance (Chapter 4). The traditions about Muhammad's initia- 
tion tell the story of the opening and cleansing of his breast. The scene is 
known from stories about non-Islamic personalities, and its initially non-Islamic 
nature seems to be one of the reasons why most of its versions remained out- 
side the authoritative hadith compilations. These versions tell the story of the 
opening and cleansing of Muhammad's breast as part of his infancy legends. In 
them Muhammad is no different from any other prophet who is elected, puri- 
fled, and initiated into his future prophetic office. 

But the inner textual dynamics of the story have revealed a process of adap- 
tation to more specific Islamic models designed to turn it into a legitimate com- 
ponent of the life of the prophet. To begin with, versions were indicated in 
which the scene emerges as a part of prophetic statements uttered by 
Muhammad himself to provide his own self-attestation. The scene was thus 
awarded the same authority as that of the Quranic passages of attestation ad- 
duced by the Prophet in his statement of self-attestation. A further step towards 
adapting the scene to genuine Islamic models was taken by linking the story to 
another event that has firm Quranic links, the isra’—mt ‘raj, i.e. Muhammad's 
nocturnal journey to al-Masjid al-Aqsa (Quran 17:1). It has been shown that in 
many versions the opening of Muhammad's breast emerges as a prelude to this 
event, thus being entirely detached from the context of infancy legends. The 
latter versions were the ones accepted into the more authoritative hadith compi- 
lations. And finally, Quranic models found their way into the very text of the 
scene of the opening. There are versions in which the act is not indicated as 
shaqq batn, “cutting open of the belly”, but rather as sharh sadr, “opening of 
the breast”, a formulation that comes directly from Quran 94:1. Thus the textual 
analysis of the story of the opening of Muhammad's breast has exposed one 
more example of universal and originally non-Islamic models being applied to 
Muhammad's life, and becoming an acceptable part of his biography only after 
having been adapted to Islamic and Quranic models. 

But there were also attempts at adaptation which ended in total failure. This 
applies to the idea of God's guidance of Muhammad from polytheism to 
monotheism. The theme is treated in many traditions (Chapter 4) forming part 
of the dogma of Muhammad's ‘isyna, i.e. his protection from sin and error. 
Again, in themselves these stories bear nothing unique compared to tales of 
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other prophets who are said to have been guided to the right path. Muslims cir- 
culated them in order to provide Muhammad with an adequate sacred 
biography, like that of other prophets. But the attempt to adapt this universal 
idea of guidance to the image of the Islamic prophet proved unsuccessful. Most 
versions of these traditions remained outside the authoritative hadith 
compilations, surviving mainly in various biographical and historiographical 
sources. Mainstream Muslim opinion in particular found it difficult to absorb 
them, because of the insinuation that Muhammad was once an ordinary human 
being holding the same religion as his fellow tribesmen (din qawmiht). For 
them, Muhammad's ‘isma did not mean guidance from paganism to 
monotheism, but rather eternal immunity from the former. 

The textual history of the stories of guidance has revealed that only a few of 
these gained access into the canonical hadith compilations, thanks to significant 
changes in their purport. The story of Muhammad's meeting with Zayd ibn 
‘Amr, from whom he learnt that sacrificing to the idols was forbidden, was ac- 
cepted by al-Bukhari only in a reshaped form denying the story its basic sense 
of guidance. Even traditions with self-guidance, i.e. in which the Prophet him- 
self utters his own experience of transition from polytheism to monotheism, 
were rejected in spite of their prophetic isndds, which in their turn indicate their 
original popularity. It has been indicated that sometimes the story of guidance is 
told as an event of pre-prophetic revelation (when Muhammad walks naked), 
but again, this only gained limited circulation for the story. 

Moreover, the idea of guidance was even read into the Quran, especially into 
93:7 (the dafl passage, with the interpretation of al-Suddi), as well as into 94:2 
(wizr). But this Quranic link did not prevail either. The Muslims deployed the 
tool of exegesis (tafsir) to suppress the notion of guidance, in favour of that of 
total immunity. Thus, what began as an innocent attempt to apply to the Islamic 
Prophet the universal idea of God's guidance ended with total rejection of this 
idea in the canonical hadith and later tafsir. The personality of the Prophet thus 
became devoid of drama, static and monolithic, with no wonderful transforma- 
tion from a human being into a prophet of God. 
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Revelation 


The universal theme of revelation emerges in two types of traditions (Chapter 
5). In one group it is adapted to Arabian surroundings and to Muhammad's 
own private conditions. The plot revolves round two of Muhammad's closest 
supporters, his wife Khadija and her cousin Waraga ibn Nawfal. The former 
provides the Prophet with moral assistance, the latter with attestation. The 
theme of revelation is represented in these traditions through its well-known 
universal (biblical) components, such as visions of voices and light, the 
startling appearance of an angel, fear of the inexperienced prophet, etc. In an- 
other cluster of traditions, the theme of revelation is adapted to Quranic models 
as well. But there was no uniformity in the manner of adaptation. In some tra- 
ditions the revelation becomes Sirat al-Fatiha (1); in others it is the igra’ 
passage (96:1—5). The latter versions gained the widest circulation in the most 
authoritative hadith compilations. 

The link between God and man through prophetic revelation may sometimes 
be interrupted, which causes the recipient of revelation a serious crisis and loss 
of confidence. The Bible has some examples of such crisis caused by the depar- 
ture of the spirit of God. This traumatic aspect of revelation emerges also in the 
life of Muhammad (Chapter 6), functioning as a dramatic illustration of his first 
faltering steps as a prophet. But again, its adaptation to Muhammad caused se- 
rious dogmatic problems. In Muslim tradition it was turned into the anti-climax 
of Muhammad's meeting with Waraga, and is referred to in the sources as fa- 
trat al-wahy, “the lapse of prophetic revelation”. The fatra lasts until termi- 
nated by the renewed appearance of the angel which marks confirmation of the 
God-—prophet link. The textual dynamics of this event in the sources reveal an 
attempted process of adaptation to Quranic models, which again proved unsuc- 
cessful. The Quranic passages linked to the episode of the fatra are the 
Muddaththir passage (74:1—2) and the md wadda‘aka passage (93:3), the 
revelation of which redeems the Prophet from his distress. The basic tradition 
with the latter passage elaborates on the mental crisis experienced by 
Muhammad, who thinks that his Lord has forsaken him, till he is redeemed 
from his despair when the reassuring md wadda‘aka passage is revealed to 
him. But in spite of the Quranic link, the story in this specific setting was 
denied wide circulation, and was never recorded in any of the hadith 
compilations. Again, what was meant to be a dramatic presentation of 
Muhammad's road to prophethood did not conform to the rigid concept of the 
Prophet's ‘isma as an eternal immunity from error or disbelief, and hence from 
lack of confidence in his Lord. The versions preferred by the compilers 
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suppressed Muhammad's lack of confidence during the fatra, attributing it to 
other persons like Khadija, but mainly to his polytheistic foes. Thus the story 
was transformed from one about personal prophetic agony into one of 
persecution. | 


Persecution 


The universal theme of persecution, known especially from Christian contexts, 
was made in Islam the leading theme of the story of Muhammad's emergence in 
Mecca. The role of the tormenting foes, as well as of the few supporters, was 
assigned to members of the local Meccan tribe, Quraysh. The selection of the 
figures for the various roles at times reflects political tensions within medieval 
Islamic society which were read back into the conditions of Muhammad's 
Mecca. But the theme of persecution was adapted not only to Meccan surround- 
ings, but also to Islamic textual models, t.e. to the Quran. Thls was quite an 
easy and successful task, because the Quran itself already contains detailed de- 
scriptions of persecution suffered by the Quranic prophet. The process of 
adaptation to this scripture can be followed from its very beginning, in tradi- 
tions in which the Quranic element is still absent, through traditions dominated 
by such models. 

In the story about Muhammad's hiding period, the non-Quranic stratum is 
focussed on the figure of ‘Umar as Muhammad's most energetic supporter, at 
whose encouragement the hiding period is brought to an end. The Quranic level 
of the same episode links the transition from hiding to public preaching to the 
Quranic isda‘ passage (15:94) and especially to the ‘ashira passage (26:21 4). 

The traditions elaborate on the contents of the ‘ashira address (Chapter 7). 
Its various versions reflect dogmatic concepts such as free will, and political 
situations, such as the Shi‘i attempts to prove ‘Ali's right to leadership of the 
Islamic community after Muhammad, The theme of persecution comes forth 
mainly in the reaction of the Meccans to the ‘ashira address. They are repre- 
sented by Abu Lahab, whose name was selected due to its occurrence in the 
Quran as standing for a person who is condemned to Hell. In fact, the story of 
the revelation of Sarat al-Masad (111), which contains his name, was incorpo- 
rated into the narrative of the ‘ashira address, as well as into other scenes of 
persecution (Chapter 8). 

The person who was assigned the role of Muhammad's supporter is Abi 
Talib, “Ali's father (Chapter 9). There is a certain symmetry between him and 
Abi Lahab, both being paternal uncles of the Prophet. Abia Talib features in 
several versions of the ‘ashira address as defending Muhammad against Abit 
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Lahab's abuses, and his image is certainly a reflection of a Shi‘i attitude. Aba 
Talib's support for the Prophet is also described in another scene which was 
also linked to the Quran. In it he is approached by the leaders of Quraysh, 
whose lines of protest against his support for the Prophet consist of verses from 
Surat Sad (38). The latter scene remained outside the mainstream hadith compi- 
lations, which only contain versions in which Abi Talib's image has changed 
from Muhammad's sponsor into an old Meccan clinging to the paganism of his 
ancestors. In these versions the basic Shi‘i bias has been neutralized. 

A special group of traditions (Chapter 10) elaborates on a specific aspect of 
persecution, namely, isolation caused by rejection. This theme was linked to 
some Quranic models as well, which tumed the story from one about isolation 
into one about satanic temptation. The latter theme is also universal by origin, 
but it seems to have found its way into Muslim tradition via the Quran. The 
Quranic passages about the temptation of prophets by men and Satan (17:73— 
74, 22:52) were applied to the story of human torment, thus heightening the 
drama, but this did not gain the story any wider circulation. In spite of the firm 
Quranic link, the story was rejected by all compilers of hadith due to the insin- 
uation that the prophet might be placed under temporary satanic control. This is 
a unique case in which a group of traditions are rejected only after having been 
subjected to Quranic models, and as direct result of this adjustment. What was 
accepted was merely a sterilized version adduced for a legal issue of prostration 
(sujtid) during the recitation of the Quran. 


Salvation 


The theme of salvation in the context of Muhammad's life brings persecution to 
an end through emigration (hijra). Muhammad's emigration to Medina forms 
the finale of the Meccan chapter in the Prophet's life, and brings him definite 
salvation from persecution. 

Two kinds of traditions applied the notion of salvation to Muhammad's bi- 
ography. In one of them the Prophet is the recipient of salvation, whereas in the 
other he figures as its source. Both types tell the story of the negotiations be- 
tween Muhammad and the Ansar during the meetings at al-‘ Aqaba, which paved 
the way for Muhammad's hijra. As a recipient of salvation, the Prophet is the 
rejected Meccan outcast who seeks shelter in Medina. Some traditions empha- 
size God's blessing in bringing salvation to the rejected Muhammad through the 
unification of the Ansar under the banner of Islam. Quranic links were easily 
provided to this group through verses glorifying God's role in bringing together 
the hearts of the believers (8:63, 3:103). Other versions shift the focus to the 
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Ansar as the immediate source of salvation. Here Quranic links were again 
easily established through verses glorifying the Ansar as a source of asylum 
(8:72 and 74). 

As an origin of salvation, the Prophet emerges as the messianic saviour 
whose leadership results in redemption of the local Medinan inhabitants from 
their miserable situation. A sub-group of these traditions are those which de- 
scribe the various types of pledge of allegiance (bay‘a), thus confirming 
Muhammad's position as a leader. Same of them incorporate into the story the 
Quranic model of bay ‘a as formulated in 60:12. 

Most versions of the ‘Aqaba meetings recur in the musannaf compilations, 
where they serve either the purpose of fada’il (of the Ansar), or the purpose of 
legal precedent (the bay‘a). 


In sum, our study of the above universal (biblical) themes has revealed some 

basic patterns of adaptation to Islamic models which, when successful, gained 
these themes entrance into the canonical hadith compilations. Such adaptation 
proceeded on two levels: that of the literary structure of the themes, and that of 
their dogmatic and political message. 

On the level of literary structure, the themes were converted to Arabian 
(which is to say, Meccan) scenery: leading parts in the story were assigned to 
Meccan figures, and events were told against the Meccan environment and sur- 
roundings. On the same level of literary structure, adaptation to Quranic models 
also took place: extracts from the Quran were made part of the basically non- 
Quranic narrative framework. 

On the level of dogmatic message, the universal themes were adapted to the 
image of Muhammad as the immaculate prophet and the ideal leader. On the 
level of political message, they were adapted to the fada’il, or "virtues", of 
prominent Companions and tribal/factional groups, in particular the Muhajirun 
and the Ansar. ; 

The most crucial element in this process of adaptation proved to be the dog- 
matic one; the extent to which the dogmatic message of the universal themes 
was adapted to the gradually emerging and increasingly dominant image of the 
Prophet, determined their circulation in the sources. Themes which failed to 
conform to this idealized perception of the Prophet Muhammad as the most per- 
fect man or earth were denied wide circulation, especially in the canonical 
musannaf collections of hadith. As it was these collections, more than other 
types of literary compilations, which served as the venue for the authoritative 
formulation of an Islamic sense of spiritual and legal identity in Umayyad and 
early “Abbasid times, the on-going process of selection represented by these 
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collections was of crucial importance. Themes, motifs, and ideas rejected by 
these collections did not become part of mainstream Islamic thinking. 

On the whole, the process of adaptation reflects the self-image of medieval 
Islamic society, which perceived the Islamic heritage as the most ideal substitute 
for the older monotheistic dispensations—civilisations and cultures which, by 
divine will and plan, were now superseded. 
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Asbab al-nuzil 


I 


THE FOREGOING CHAPTERS have shown that the text of the Quran plays a 
dominant role in the traditions about the Prophet's life. A closer examination of 
this role will reveal that the usual approach of Islamicists towards the function 
of the Quran in the sira calls for modification. As a rule, these scholars are of 
the conviction that the sira stories were designed to provide asbab al-mizil, the 
‘occasions of revelation” of the Quran.! These stories represent, in their view, 
no more than an exegetic elaboration on the often-obscure text of the Quran. 
Watt, for instance, in his study of the materials of which the early biography of 


‘Muhammad consists, states: “The Quranic allusions had to be elaborated into 


complete stories and the background filled in if the main Ideas were to be im- 
pressed on the minds of simple men.”? Wansbrough has a similar view. He is 
able to detect in the early biographies of Muhammad an “exegetic’’ narrative 
technique “in which extracts (serial and isolated) from scripture provided the 
framework for extended narratio....”3 A similar observation has been made by 
Rippin, who declares: “Narrative expansion of a Qur’anic verse {s a more fre- 
quent feature in the sabab, ranging from the most simple setting of the scene to 
a full elaboration, spinning an entire narrative structure around a Qur’anic 
verse.”’4 Following Wansbrough, Rippin is particularly certain of the exegetic 
nature of those asbab which deal with pre-Islamic conditions in Arabia, the 
hums, for example. He says that this type of information “is totally exegetic: 
what has been ‘preserved’ is only what is relevant to understanding the Qur’an 
and hadith.’ . 

The view that what came to be known as the asbdb al-nuzil material is 
merely the product of an exegetic elaboration on the Quranic text, actually repre- 


'On this kind of material, see Andrew Rippin, “The Exegetical Genre Asbdb al-Nuzal: a 
Bibltographical and Terminological Survey”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African 
Studies 48 (1985), 1-15. 

?W. Montgomery Watt, “ The Materials Used by Ibn Ishaq”, in Bernard Lewls et al., eds., 
Historians of the Middle East (London, 1962), 25. 

3See Wansbrough, Sectarian Milieu, 2. 

* Andrew Rippin, “The Function of Asbab al-Nuzil in Qur’anic Exegesis”, Bulletin of the 
Sg of Oriental and African Studies §1 (1988), 4. 

Ibid., 9. 
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sents the consensus among Western Islamicists.6 This would imply that all 
traditions in the sira alluding to the Quran had their origin in the Quranic verse 
itself, round which they were supposedly built as an exegetic expansion. 

But there is much that is misleading in this outlook. To begin with, one 
should bear in mind that although the traditions known as asbab al-nuziil occur 
in the collections of tafsir—for example, al-Tabari's—their birthplace is in the 
sira, where they do not yet function as asbab. These traditions only became 
asbab when the Quran exegetes gleaned them from the sira and recorded them 
in the tafsir of the Quran. Within the realm of the sira, these traditions are still 
without an exegetic function, because none of them is built round the Quranic 
verses which occur in it. This has become clear in the course of the preceding 
chapters. It has been demonstrated that none of the Quranic verses which appear 
in the biography of Muhammad can be regarded as the primary source of the 
story. The basic narrative framework is always independent of Quranic verses 
and ideas; the Quranic data seem to have. been incorporated into the sira story 
secondarily, for the sake of embellishment and authorization. In other words, 
no process of spinning a narrative framework round a Quranic verse seems to 
have taken place. Hence, the material known as asbdab al-nuzul actually consists 
of independent non-Quranic sira material which gained its Quranic links at a 
secondary stage, and only then became appropriately exegetic data which the 
exegetes could use for their own tafsir purposes. 

The Quran does not belong to the literary hard core of sira material, which 
means that the holy scripture was not considered an appropriate tool for the lit- 
erary refining of the earliest sira traditions. It is significant that early Islamic 
poetry was also quite independent of Quranic patterns, being influenced more 
by the pre-Islamic qasida than by anything else.’ The qasida, not the Quran, is 
indeed utilized sweepingly in the early sira reports.8 Quranic materials only be- 
gan to be applied to the non-Quranic basic narrative framework when the sacred 
scripture became a standard source of guidance. At this stage, the story-tellers 
could promote the Islamic status of their traditions (originally suspect of biblical 


6 See also Peters, ““The Quest of the Historical Muhammad”, 301: “...medieval Muslim 
scholars were re-creating the ‘occasion’ by working backwards out of the Qur’anic verses 
themselves....” 

7 See A.M. Zubaydi, “The Impact of the Qur’an and Hadith on Medieval Arabic Literature’, 
in A.F.L. Beeston et al., eds., Arabic Literature to the End of the Umayyad Period 
(Cambridge, 1983), 322. 

® On the poetry in the sira, see already Josef Horovitz, “Die poetischen Einlagen der Sira’, 
Islamica 2 (1926-27), 308-12. And see also Walid ‘Arafat, “Early Critics of the Authenticity 
of the Poetry of the Sira”, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 21 
(1958), 453-63; M.J. Kister, “On a New Edition of the Diwdn of Hassan b. Thabit”, Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental and African Studies 39 (1976), 265-68. 
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influertce) by extending to them the divine authority of the Quran. This was 
achieved by dragging various passages from the scripture into the narrative. The 
same Quranic extract could actually be installed in different scenes of 
Muhammad's life. 

However, although the passages from the canon were imported to the sira in 
a non-exegetic process, their new setting did produce exegesis. The clear sira 
context in which the Quranic verses were embedded eventually provided them 
with what the exegetes considered their asbab. Some of the asbdab, but not nec- 
essarily all of them, were later gleaned from the sira and incorporated into the 
specialized tafsir and asbab al-nuzul compilations. 

A scrutiny of the evidence in each and every one of the foregoing chapters 
will confirm the non-Quranic origin of the early sira material, and clarify that 
the conventional view about the constitution of the asbab al-nuzul traditions 
should be abandoned once and for all. 


1. The Biblical Annunctation 


In this chapter, the most typical case of a Quranic passage being interpolated 
into an originally non-Quranic basic framework is that of 33:45. This passage 
appears in Medinan traditions as a part of the “biblical” description of 
Muhammad (based on Isaiah 42:2), while it is not included in parallel versions 
of the same description in Syrian and Iraqi traditions. The Quranic passage was 
added so as to bestow Quranic “authority upon the biblical attestation of 
Muhammad, and as soon as the passage was interpolated into the description, 
the latter became suitable exegetic material. As we have seen, it reappears in 
some commentaries on 33:45. The Quranic passage itself does not belong to the 
basic framework of the Prophet's biblical annunciation, and the traditions were 
certainly not built round tt. 

The same applies to the rest of the Quranic verses appearing in the sira in the 
context of attestation. The idea of the nmi prophet is basically non-Quranic, 
and features in independent Lraqi and Hijazi traditions which do not allude to the 
relevant Quranic passage (7:157). They rather draw directly on the biblical goy 
passages. The Quranic wmmi passage itself is only adduced for the purpose of 
Quranic confirmation (Ibn Ishaq), never forming part of the traditions them- 
selves. 

Similarly, the various traditions in which Quran 2:89 is alluded to, are not 
built round the verse. They use the verse as a Quranic illustration of the inde- 
pendent theme of the messianic expectations of the Jews and their conflict with 
their Arab neighbours. The traditions came into being in the realm of the 
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Prophet's biography, and as usual were eventually picked up by the exegetes, 
who recorded them as asbab in the tafsir of this Quranic verse. 

Quran 2:129, in which Abraham beseeches God to send a messenger to act 
among his descendants, was only added to prophetic statements of self- 
attestation, never forming a starting point for exegetic elaborations. But again, 
this did not prevent the exegetes from including the traditions employing 2:129 
in the tafsir of this verse. 


2. The Arabian Annunciation 


In the traditions discussed in this chapter no Quranic allusions are found, and 
the entire chapter reveals the basic non-Quranic level of the theme of annuncia- 
tion. Its origins are sacred scriptures of monotheistic scholars, dreams, or 
demonic sources, and the various anecdotes are bereft of Quranic allusions. The 
story-tellers seem to have discovered no relevant passages in the canon which 
could be fitted into the narrative. Occasionally, however, the theme of the an- 
nunciation of Ahmad is inserted into the predictions of some hermits, where it 
provides the story with an indirect Quranic link. 


3. Initiation: the Opening of Muhammad's Breast 


The story of the opening of Muhammad's breast was not built round the first 
verse of Siirat al-Sharh (94). The vocabulary of this verse was merely applied 
to some Iraqi versions of the existing story of the opening, thus subjecting the 
tale to Quranic models. The Quranic link caused the episode to become one of 
the suggested interpretations of Quran 94:1, and from the third century AH on- 
wards, the episode began to appear in the ta/sirs of this verse. 


4. Guidance: from Polythelsm to Monotheism 


\ 


This chapter provides a most vivid example of the transition of material from the 
sira into Quranic exegesis. In this case it is the idea of “the religion of his peo- 
ple” (din qawmihi) and the divine guidance of Muhammad to monotheism. In 
the sira this occurs in a clearly non-Quranic context (Ibn Ishaq, etc.), and from 
the sira it was imported into the exegesis of Quran 93:7 (the dall verse) and 
94:2 (wizr), where, however, it was denied wide circulation due to dogmatic 
problems. 
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5. The Khadija~Waraqa Story 


In the Khadija~Waraqa story two different Quranic passages, Surat al-Fatiha 
(1), and the igra’ passage (96:1-5), were secondarily incorporated into the ba- 
sic non-Quranic narrative framework. The former appears in a Kufan tradition, 
the latter in several Medinan and Meccan traditions; the non-Quranic story was 
preserved in other Hijazi traditions. The incorporation of the igra’ passage into 
the story was done by means of the device of the linking word (iqra’). The 
Khadija—Waraqa tale, with these Quranic passages built into it, became apt ma- 
terial for the Quran exegetes in their ceaseless quest for asbab. For the ex- 
egetes, these traditions reflect what really happened when the relevant Quranic 
verses were revealed to Muhammad. In fact, even modern Islamicists have 
taken these traditions for historical records. Watt, for example, refers to the 
traditions with the igra’ passage, stating: “There are no effective objections to 
the almost universal view of Muslim scholars that this is the first part of the 
Qur’an to be revealed.’? In making such a statement Watt follows the historical 
approach already established in Néldeke—Schwally’s Geschichte des Qorans. 
In making such a historical statement these scholars seem to have forgotten their 
own (wrong) hypothesis that asbab are no more than exegetic expansions on 
the Quran. 


6. The Lapse of Revelation (Fatrat al-wahy) 


Some of the Medinan traditions of the Khadija—Waraqa story contain the Mud- 
daththir passage (74:1-2), which, once fitted Into the tale, began marking the 
end of the interval of revelations, the fatra. However, in other Medinan as well 
as [raqi traditions, it is rather the m@ wadda‘aka passage (93:3) that brings the 
fatra to its end. Both passages were added to the basic non-Quranic framework 
by means of some linking words. When this was accomplished, these passages 
acquired a concrete context which eventually was used as a sabab by the ex- 
egetes, who recorded various versions of the story in the fafsir of these Quranic 
passages. . 


7. Declaration: the ‘Ashira Scene 
The Quranic passage which was fitted into the narrative of the declaration of the 


mission is the ‘ashira verse (26:214). It is employed in Iraqi traditions, and 
more elaborate traditions with the same verse are Hijazi and Syrian, as well as 


7 Watt, Mf/Mecca, 47. 
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Iraqi. Again, the story was not built round the verse, which was only added to 
the existing non-Quranic story. The latter was circulated in Meccan, Medinan, 
and Basran traditions dealing with Dar al-Arqam and with ‘Umar's conversion. 
The same basic story received another Quranic passage which was fitted into it, 
namely, the isda‘ verse (15:94). The interpolation of these verses into the story 
of declaration created suitable material for the Quran exegetes, who recorded the 
traditions in the commentary on these passages. 


8. The Reaction of Abii Lahab 


The case of Surat al-Masad (111) is perhaps the most enlightening example of 
the interpolation of a Quranic passage into various disparate scenes which origi- 
nally did not contain it. The story of the revelation of this sta was applied in 
most cases to the ‘ashira scene (in Kafan and Medinan traditions), in order to 
illustrate the enmity with which Muhammad's call was met, But the same stra 
reappears in other scenes, all with a basic non-Quranic setting. One is the mar- 
kets scene where Abi Lahab mocks the Prophet in front of his audience. Some 
of the traditions with this setting (Kifan and Medinan) do not allude to the reve- 
lation of the sara, but nevertheless reappear in some commentaries on it. In 
other versions (Medinan) the actual revelation of the siira is added to the same 
scene by means of linking words derived from the Quranic tabbat. 

Another scene, originally non-Quranic, is the test to which Muhammad is 
put by Abu Lahab, in which the Prophet discloses his opinion about the fate of 
his grandfather ‘Abd al-Muttalib. Again, linking words from tabbat make the 
revelation of the sura part of this event. 

Abii Lahab's personal name, ‘Abd al-‘Uzza, caused the stira to be connected 
with originally non-Quranic episodes about the goddess al-‘Uzza and her cus- 
todian; the linking words in this case were derived from yadda. There is also a 
story in which the same sara ts connected to the boycott of Banu oon by 
Quraysh, again with yadda as the origin of the linking words. 


9. The Reaction of Abi Talib 


The visit the leaders of Quraysh pay to Abu Talib to protest against 
Muhammad's attack on their ancestors and idols demonstrates another typical 
case of a basic narrative framework into which various Quranic passages were 
incorporated. Apart from versions (Syrian and Hijazi) in which the visit retains 
its plain form, with no Quranic links, there are versions (Kifan and Medinan) 
where the story is associated with the revelation of Sarat $4d (38). The opening 
passage of this siira became the lines uttered by the leaders. 
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10. Isolation: the Satanic Verses 


The story of isolation is revealed in both its non-Quranic and Quranic levels in 
the three versions of ‘Urwa. The basic narrative framework refers to what is la- 
belled in Version | as the first and second fitna. After massive Islamisation of 
the Meccans (their sujiid with the Prophet in Version 2), isolation occurs due to 
the instigation of the non-Muslim Meccan leaders. This brings about the hijra to 
Abyssinia (first fitna). After a temporary improvement of conditions in Mecca 
and the return of the refugees from Abyssinia, persecution is renewed (second 
fitna). Into this framework, Quranic verses and ideas were incorporated which 
turned the story into one of temptation (Version 3). The verses are 17:73~-74 
and 22:52. These are coupled with the satanic verses (originally a pre-Islamic 
talbiya), which in turn are linked to the verses about the “Daughters of God” 
(53:19-23). All these Quranic references, including the satanic verses, were 
built into the basic non-Quranic narrative framework of the two fitnas. In the 
combined setting, the affair of Satan's temptation became the outcome of isola- 
tion (first fitna), and the abrogation of the satanic verses became the reason of 
renewed isolation (second fitna). 

Whereas both the Quranic and non-Quranic levels of the story are repre- 
sented in Medinan traditions of ‘Urwa and others, the Quranic level is exhibited 
also in Basran and Kufan traditions. 


11. The “Aqaba Meetings 


In the story of the ‘Aqaba meetings, the line between the Quranic and non- 
Quranic levels is very clear. The Quranic versions with the women's pledge 
(adduced from 60:12) are distinct from the non-Quranic versions with the other 
types of bay‘a. Unlike all former cases, the present one represents an interpola- 
tion of Quranic ideas into the sira for purposes connected not so much to the 
image of Muhammad, as to Islamic law. 

This chapter contains an example indicating that the Quran exegetes did not 
limit themselves to gleaning from the sira passages which already had Quranic 
extracts built into them. Sometimes they extracted from the story of the 
Prophet's life traditions which had no built-in Quranic link, but otherwise fitted 
the exegetic needs of the commentators. Such is the case of Quran 8:63 and 
3:103. These verses were never given any particular role in the sira, but sira 
episodes were nevertheless incorporated into their exegesis. These verses re- 
mind the believers that God has drawn their hearts together, and the exegetes 
found the (non-Quranic) sira traditions about the ‘Aqaba meetings most sultable 
for the exegesis of these verses. Here again, the stories were definitely not built 
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round the Quranic verses: they were imported intact from the sira and incorpo- 
rated into Quranic exegesis. 


In sum, nothing in the early biographies of Muhammad seems to corroborate 
the belief that the material which came to be known as asbdb al-nuzul had its 
origin in the exegetic expansion of Quranic verses. Its real birthplace is the non- 
Quranic narrative framework of the sira. This framework consists of biblical 
materials, pre-Islamic epics, and genuinely Islamic traditions about the Prophet 
and his Companions, all of which were interwoven within a complex biography 
which gained its final authorization through its Quranic attire. 
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The Evidence of the Isndds 


THE HISTORICAL APPROACH of traditional orientalism has long provided the 
critical foundations for the study of the contents of Muslim traditions, as well as 
of their isndds. Islamicists have always concemed themselves with the problem 
of the ‘‘authenticity” of the isndds, i.e. whether or not the Prophet or the Com- 
panions “really” transmitted what is attributed to them.! But an isndd, like its 
matn (the text itself), seems only to form part of the literary structure of the 
tradition. The isndd is always designed to make the tradition look authentic, and 
going into the question of whether or not the isndd is really authentic seems 
futile. 

Those Islamicists who were convinced that isndds contained fabrications 
formulated a neat theory about their supposed development. The theory gained 
wide popularity among scholars believing to be able to decide by it what in the 
isndds is authentic and what is not. This chapter sets out to refute this theory, 
not in order to prove the authenticity of isndds, but rather to show that they 
could have come into existence much earlier than is usually presumed. 

Let us begin with the theory. Its first manifestation is found in Goldziher's 
Muslim Studies. Here he states: 


It is not at all rare in the Hterature of traditions that sayings are ascribed to the 
Prophet which for a long time circulated In Islam under the authority of another name. 
So-called ahadith mawqifa, \.e. sayings traced back to companions or even succes- 
sors, were very easily transformed into ahadith marfii‘a, \.e. sayings traced back to the 
Prophet, by simply adding without much scruple a few names at random which were 
necessary to complete the chain.2 


Goldziher's observation implies that as a rule ahddith mawqiufa are earlier than 
ahadith marfit‘a. Schacht developed this approach into a whole system based 
on the conviction that 1sndds grow backwards, from the original creator of the 
tradition (the “common link’3) back to higher authorities, i.e. Successors, 


'For a vivid demonstration of the debate over the authenticity of prophetic isndds, see 


Patricia Crone, Roman, Provincial and Islamic Law (Cambridge, 1987), 29-34. 
2Goldziher, Muslim Studies, 11, 148. 
‘Joseph Schacht, The Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence (repr. Oxford, 1979), 171. 
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Companions, and finally, the Prophet himself. In the chapter “The Evidence of 
Isndds” in his Origins, Schacht says: 


...the backwards growth of isndds in particular is identical with the projection of doc- 
trines back to higher authorities. Generally speaking, we can say that the most perfect 
and complete isndds are the latest.4 


Schacht's theory stipulates that the latest traditions are those equipped with 
complete prophetic isndds, i.e. those uninterrupted chains which end with the 
Prophet himself. In Schacht's own words: “We shall have to conclude that, 
generally and broadly speaking, traditions from Companions and Successors 
are earlier than those from the Prophet.” Prophetic traditions, according to 
Schacht, came into being as late as “towards the middle of the second century, 
in opposition to the slightly earlier traditions from Companions and other au- 
thorities."6 Although Schacht spoke mainly of legal hadith, he was convinced 
that his findings held good for traditions “relating to history” as well.’ 

The hypothesis of the backwards growth of isndds has been taken up with- 
out much hesitation by more recent Islamicists (including myself®), who have 
elaborated on Schacht's theories.? Even scholars who do not consider them- 
selves members of the Schachtian school have adopted it. For instance, Michael 
Cook, a critic of Schacht, says nevertheless that ‘“...as everyone knows, isdds 
grow backwards.”!0 For Cook, the supposed backwards growth is a reliable 
dating tool. He says: “Where one isndd reaches only to A and a second goes 
back through him to his teacher, then given the values of the system we are en- 
titled to suspect that the higher isndd is secondary, rather than the other way 
round.” ! . 

However, the supposed backwards growth of isndds does not seem to be 
corroborated by textual evidence. The material assembled by Schacht only 
demonstrates that incomplete isndds coexist with complete ones, but there is no 


4 Tbid., 165. 

3Tbid., 3. 

6 Ibid., 4-5. 

"Ibid., 175. 

® See my “Exegesis and Hadith: the Case of the Seven Mathani”, in G.R. Hawting and 
Abdul-Kader A. Shareef, eds., Approaches to the Qur'an (London and New York, 1993), 152. 

9 Special notice should be taken of the numerous works of G.H.A. Juynboll, who in the 
field of ‘common link” theories, stands as the clear successor to Schacht. See especially his 
Muslim Tradition: Studies in Chronology, Provenance and Authorship of Early Hadith 
(Cambridge, 1983). 

19 Michael Cook, Early Muslim Dogma (Cambridge, 1981), 108. 

'! Ibid. 
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positive evidence that the complete ones grew backwards out of the incomplete 
ones. Supposedly positive evidence of the backwards growth of isndds has 
been adduced by Cook, but in fact, the case proves nothing of the sort. Cook's 
example consists of an anecdote in which the attribution of a certain legal tradi- 
tion to the Companion Ibn ‘Abbas by the Successor Tawis ibn Kaysan 
(Yemeni d. AH 101) is doubted by some other traditionists.!2 This does not 
indicate backwards growth of isndds as assumed by Cook: it only shows that 
traditions attributed to Companions were now and then suspected by other 
Muslims of being the Successor's own invention. Even if the suspicion is justi- 
fied, the fact remains that the tradition itself could have been circulated from the 
very outset on the authority of a Companion, in our case, Ibn ‘Abbas. In fact, 
the name of Ibn ‘Abbas always formed part of the isndds of all parallel versions 
of the tradition at hand.!3 The critics tried to censor the isndd and omit Ibn 
‘Abbas from it. If anything, the anecdote adduced by Cook indicates potential 
shrinking of isnd@ds, not their growth. !4 


/Neither does the supposed backwards growth of isndds seem to be evinced by 
the material discussed in the present book. The most striking fact that leaps to 
the eye iy’that most ismdds occurring in the preceding chapters contain a Com- 
panion. Some of them are prophetic and some are not, but neither type indicates 
a history of backwards growth. The prophetic isndds do not seem to have 
grown backwards out of the non-prophetic ones, because in either type the 
Companion (as well as Successor) is usually different. In other words, there is 
no evidence that the name of the Prophet was merely added—to use Goldziher's 
terminology—to an already existing Companion ftsndd. The name of the 
Prophet seems rather to have been part of the hard core of the isndd in which it 
occurs. 

Likewise, there is no evidence that the Companion's name was merely added 
to an already existing Successor isndd. In the preceding chapters there is no 


'? Thid. The anecdote is found in Ahmad, ‘//al, I], no. 1934 (Cook has used an older 
edition). 

'} The editor of Ahmad's ‘!al refers the reader to Bayhaqi, Sunan, V, 171. 

'* Cook has put the theories of Schacht to the test tn his article “Eschatology and the 
Dating of Traditions”, Princeton Papers in Near Eastern Studies 1 (1992), 25-47. The 
diagrams attached to the article do not seem to exhibit even one clear case of the backwards 
growth of isndds. The higher parts of the prophetic strand in the diagram on p. 31! exists 
parallel to the non-prophetic ones, and they only meet in relatively late “common links” 
which could be regarded as the origin of either type. Note especially the diagram of the 
prophetic tradition on p. 34. Cook himself has admitted (p. 33) that this tradition is “never 
found ascribed to any other authority”, which means that there Is no evidence that {t ever grew 
backwards out of a non-prophetic tradition. 
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case of two parallel isndds of the same tradition, with the same Successor in 
both, and the Companion only in one. The absence of such cases means that the 
name of the Companion was never simply added to an existing Successor 
isnad, but rather was part of the original hard core of the isndd in which it oc- 
curs. Even if one could find incomplete versions in which the Companion is 
missing, the equally logical possibility would always remain that his name was 
omitted from the “perfect” isndd, rather than added to the “imperfect” isndd. 

Since the names of the Prophet and the Companions seem to form part of the 
hard core of the isndds in which they appear, there is no reliable evidence to 
indicate that these isndds came into being only towards the middle of the second 
century, as proposed by Schacht. There is nothing to exclude the possibility that 
the bulk of traditions with prophetic and Companion isndds were put into circu- 
lation during the generation of the Companion to which a given tradition is at- 
tributed, i.e. already during the first century AH. 

But even if a given tradition came into being as early as the Companion's 
own generation, the tradition itself is not necessarily “authentic”, as assumed by 
some critics of Schacht.!5 The Companion himself may have nothing to do with 
the prophetic traditions transmitted on his authority, or alternatively, he may 
have approved of whatever sayings people circulated on his authority. But the 
question of authenticity of isndds is not our focus of interest; our aim is rather 
to refute the theory of their backwards growth. Once this is fulfilled, prophetic 
and Companion isndds can no longer be automatically considered to be later 
than the less complete ones. 

In fact, incomplete tsndds are not necessarily earlier than the complete ones. 
For example, the mursal typeof prophetic isndd (that in which the name of a 
Companion is missing) must not be considered earlier than the complete sort. — 
The mursal type may sometimes indicate a later stage of transmission, well after 
the extinction of the Companions. By that time, traditions about the Prophet 
could be related with no Companion's name as intermediate authority, due to 
lack of personal contact with the Companions. The incomplete isndds may also 
reflect an individual approach in which the Successor expresses his own inde- 

_ pendent knowledge (or opinion) about the Prophet. 

2. (In sum, the Companion forms part of the hard core of the isndd in which he 

~appears. That this should be the case is quite natural) Any informant anywhere 
will attempt to base his information on contemporary evidence, and preferably 


'5 Attempts at refuting Schacht and at proving the authenticity of traditions from 
Companions, and even from the Prophet himself, have been made in the various studies of 
Harald Motzki. See e.g. his “The Musannaf of ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-San‘ani as a Source of 
Authentic AAddih of the First Century A.H.”, Journal of Near Eastern Studies 50 (1991), t- 
ya EF 
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on the evidence of the acquaintances of the hero about whom he speaks. The 
biography of Muhammad forms no exception to this rule. His Companions 
were, from the very beginning, the most obvious persons on whose authority 
the traditions about the Prophet could be circulated. Again, this is only a liter- 
ary, not a historical observation. The Companions themselves may have had 
nothing to do with the traditions with which the biographers of Muhammad 
credited them, even if this process of attribution had begun as early as their own 
lifetimes. 

However, our observations do not mean that backwards growth of isndds 
never took place. Muslim critics of hadith do refer to traditionists who might 
turn a mursal isndd into a marfii‘ one. But the “raising” of the isndds is not the 
normal way in which complete isndds came into being, as argued by Goldziher 
and Schacht. This was rather an exceptional deed condemned by the critics as 
the work of dishonest traditionists.! The honest traditionist was the one who 
never tampered with the higher parts of the isadds of traditions he transmitted to 
his own disciples. 


To corroborate the above observations, let us take the evidence of the preceding 
chapters one by one. 


1. The Biblical Annunciation 


Most traditions about the biblical annunciation are of Companions, who always 
seem to belong to the hard core of their isndds. 


The “streets” traditions constitute the most composite group of traditions of bib- 
lical attestation. Among them are such which are not of Companions, but only 
of Successors. The latter are: 


Ka'‘b al-Ahbar (regarded by some as a Companion). 
Wahb ibn Munabbih. 
Qatada. 


None of these names appears elsewhere in the Companion isndds, which 
excludes any possibility of backwards growth. In other words, there is no evi- 


'6§ Ibn Hibban, Sahih, I, 152. 
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dence that names of Companions were merely added to existing isndds of Suc- 
cessors. 

The Companion traditions of the ‘“‘streets” group are far more numerous, and 
are mostly non-prophetic. They bear the names of the following Companions: 


‘A’isha (quoted by ‘Ayzar ibn Hurayth). 


‘Abdallah ibn Salam (quoted in one variant by Zayd ibn Aslam, and in an- 
other by ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar. Sometimes the name of Ka‘b al-Ahbar appears 
in this version as a confirming party, but he is not part of the isndd, only 
of the matn). 


‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr ibn al-‘As (quoted by ‘Ata’ ibn Yasar). 
Abu Hurayra (quoted by Abi Salih). 


‘Abdallah ibn ‘Amr. His isndad is identical with one of the isndds of 
‘Abdallah ibn Salam; both Companions are quoted by the same Successor 
(‘Ata’ ibn Yasar), who in turn is also quoted by the same traditionist 
(Hilal). In this case as well there is no evidence of backwards growth of 
isnads, merely of the replacement of one Companion by another. 


‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘id (quoted by ‘Alqama ibn Qays). His tradition is 
prophetic, and contains the biblical description of Muhammad without Ia- 
belling it as such. This isndd is not the result of the supposed backwards 
growth of any of the former non-prophetic isndds of Companions, for 
the simple reason that the name of ‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘ud does not appear 
among the Companions of the non-prophetic versions. 


Among the traditions about the prediction of the ummi prophet, there is one 
with a prophetic isndd (of the Companion Abt Umama al-Bahili). But most of 
these traditions are non-prophetic. Some have a Companion isndad of {bn 
‘Abbas (quoted at one instance by ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah, at another by Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr), but most non-prophetic isndds stop at the Successor level (‘Asim ibn 
‘Umar ibn Qatéda, Wahb ibn Munabbih, Mugatil ibn Hayy4an, al-Sha‘bi, 
Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi, Ka‘b al-Ahbar). The names of the Successors 
do not recur in the Companion isndds (prophetic and non-prophetic), which 
again excludes backwards growth. 
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In the group of traditions of self-attestation, the presence of prophetic traditions 
increases considerably. Their content seems to reflect an advanced stage of de- 
velopment, since the Bible has been replaced in them by the Quran as the basic 
document of attestation. But again, the isndds of these prophetic traditions do 
not seem to be the result of any process of backwards growth. All of them seem 
to have been prophetic from the first moment the traditions were put into circu- 
lation. 

Let us take, for instance, the traditions where the Prophet identifies himself 
in the Qurariic prayer of Abraham. The isndds of these traditions are all 
prophetic from the very outset, and they are all independent of one other, ie. 
each of them is circulated through its own Companion. They fall into two 
groups: complete and mursal. The complete isndds contain two Syrian Com- 
panions and one Medinan: 


Abu Umama al-Bahili. 
‘Irbad ibn Sartya. 


Shaddad ibn Aws (his tradition has been discussed in Chapter 3, apropos of 
the opening of Muhammad's breast). 


These versions are complete not only in their isndds, but also in their matns. 
Besides Muhammad's statement about the prayer of Abraham, they have his 
statement about the good tidings of Jesus and the vision of his mother, includ- 
ing sometimes the opening of his breast, as well as his statement about Adam's 
clay. The mursal cases of the same statement of the Prophet which lack a Com- 
panion’s name are lacking in their matn as well. They only convey 
Muhammad's statement about the prayer of Abraham, and occasionally also his 
statement about Jesus. One has a Kiufan isndd ending with Dahhak ibn 
Muzahim; another is related by al-Waqidi on the-authority of some Medinan 
Successors. 

But there is one exception to this neat correspondence of isndd and matn. In 
the version recorded by Ibn Ishaq (his tradition is also discussed in the chapter 
about the opening of Muhammad's breast), a complete matn has an incomplete 
isnad, ending with the Syrian Successor Khalid ibn Ma‘dan, who only relies 
on an anonymous group of Muhammad's Companions. The matn, however, is 
complete: it includes the prayer of Abraham, the good tidings of Jesus, and the 
vision of the mother, as weil as the opening of Muhammad's breast. 

No backwards growth of isndds can be detected in the various isndds of this 
tradition, for the simple reason that they all end with the Prophet. Besides, there 
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is no clear indication that the incomplete isndds are earlier than the complete 
ones. Although most of the mursals are attached to incomplete matns, one of 
them does precede a complete matn. Therefore, “complete” and “incomplete” 
must remain a literary observation, without immediate chronological implica- 
tions. It should also be noted that none of the Successors of the mursal type 
reappears in the Companion isndds, which again excludes backwards growth. 


The greatest number of prophetic traditions of self-attestation contain lists of 
Muhammad's names and appellations. These were circulated on the authority of 
the following Companions: | 


‘Awf ton Malik al-Ashja‘i (quoted by Jubayr ibn Nufayr). 
Hudhayfa ibn al-Yaman (quoted by Zirr ibn Hubaysh). 


Jubayr ibn Mut‘im (quoted by Nafi‘ ibn Jubayr and by Muhammad ibn 
Jubayr). 


Abt Misa al-Ash‘ari (quoted by Aba ‘Ubayda ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘id). 
Jabir ibn “Abdallah (quoted by ‘Abdallah ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Aqil). 

Ibn ‘Umar. 

Ibn ‘Abbas (quoted by al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim). 

Aba |-Tufayl ‘Amir ibn Wathila (quoted by Sayf ibn Wahb). 


These lists of Muhammad's names and appellations seem to have had the form 
of prophetic statements from the very outset. No non-prophetic utterance with 
the same lists seems ever to have been in circulation, which again means that 
these prophetic traditions could not have been produced by the backwards 
growth of isndds. There is only one Successor version of Mujahid, who does 
not mention a Companion as his source. 

The group of traditions in which Muhammad is described as Riding a 
Camel, etc., demonstrates the coexistence of the same data in the form of an 
ordinary narrative report (khabar) as well as in the form of a prophetic hadith. 
This description appears, as we have seen, in Muhammad's early biographies 
as an outright biblical text, common among the Jews of the tribe of Bani I- 
Nadir. In a tradition of the Companion Ubayy ibn Ka‘b (quoted by Ibn 
‘Abbas), the same description is said to have been known to the Jews of Med- 
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ina. In later sources this description emerges as a prophetic hadith, which [bn 
‘Abbas quotes from the Prophet. Since we do not have the full isnad of the 
prophetic hadith, we cannot tell whether or not it grew backwards out of the 
isndd of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. At any rate, the “highest” Companion ts not the same 
in both traditions, although Ibn ‘Abbas fs present in both. 

To conclude our survey of the traditions of attestation, the prominence of 
Companion isndds, including prophetic ones, is evident. Since no backwards 
growth of isndds has proved to be the process which brought them into being, 
there is nothing to make us believe in their late date of origin. Admittedly, 
prophetic utterances have been shown to reflect more mainstream trends 
(reliance on the Quran), which were opposed to other less conventional trends 
(reliance on the Bible). However, the prophetic utterances, even when reflecting 
an advanced stage of dogmatic development, may still be dated to a much earlier 
time than that proposed by Schacht. Nothing dictates against their emergence al- 
ready in the lifetime of the Companions to whom they were attributed, i.e. more 
or less towards the middle of the first century AH. Incomplete isndds in which 
the names of Companions are obscured or entirely missing may reflect a later 
stage of transmission, when the possibility of pretending to quote directly from 
Companions was diminished. 


2. The Arabian Annunctation 


The role of the Companions is especially conspicuous in the traditions with an 
Arabian setting of attestation. These traditions include no prophetic versions, 
presumably because their legendary character was only too obvious. Most of 
them do not contain statements, but rather bear epic stories about various people 
hearing prophecies about the emergence of Muhammad. Such traditions, which 
were never anchored to any Quranic basis, do not seem to have gained the sup- 
port of mainstream Islamic circles, and therefore stood little chance of passing 
under decent prophetic isnads. 

Apart from the fabulous stories, like those about various soothsayers, as 
well as about remote mythological forefathers (Sayf ibn Dhi Yazan, ‘Abd al- 
Muttalib, Ka‘b ibn Lu’ayy), there are non-prophetic Companion traditions 
which were circulated mainly to promote the virtues of the Companions them- 
selves. The Companions are presented in them as obtaining knowledge about 
the future emergence of Muhammad, either from monotheistic scholars (hanifs, 
Christians, etc.) or from their own dreams. These traditions were designed to 
uphold claims to status on the part of the descendants and political supporters of 
those Companions. Such are the traditions about the Companions ‘Amir ibn 
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Rabi‘a, Abii Bakr, Khadija, Talha ibn ‘Ubaydallah, ‘Amr ibn ‘Abasa, Jubayr 
ibn Mut‘im, Khalid ibm Sa‘id, and Abt Umama As‘ad ibn Zurara. None of 
these traditions exhibits a process of backwards growth in its isndd, because 
none of the isndds is available in a less complete form. The lack of proof of 
backwards growth allows, at least, for the possibility that the traditions were 
put into circulation already by the earliest Successor appearing in each respec- 
tive isndd. 


3. Initiation: the Opening of Muhammad's Breast 


The traditions about the opening of Muhammad's breast are both prophetic and 
non-prophetic. In the versions where the event precedes the isra’—mi‘rdj, most 
isndds are prophetic. This is not surprising. The ascension is firmly rooted in 
the Quran, so traditions about it could very easily be circulated under the name 
of the Prophet himself. 

All relevant isndds are Basran. One of them is of the Companion Abu Hu- 
rayra, whereas all the others are of the Companion Anas ibn Malik. In the 
isndds of the latter, some evidence of minor backwards growth does seem to 
present itself, but only at the highest end of the isndds. While all isnads extend 
to Anas, some of them proceed to a yet older Companion who figures as the 
source of Anas. Anas was indeed underage when the isrd’ took place (before 
the hijra), so the prophetic isndds bearing his name are actually mursal. With 
the addition of an older Companion, the isndds become complete. The tradi- 
tions with the additional Companions are all related by Muhammad himself, in 
the first person, as proper prophetic hadiths. The Companions whom Anas 
quotes are: 


Malik ibn Sa‘sa‘a. The isndds bearing his name belong to the Qatada group 
(Basran). There are several versions, going back as far as this Compan- 
ion, which differ from each other; the differences may be accounted for 
by the fact that each of the versions was circulated by a different Basran 
disciple of Qatada (Hisham al-Dustuwa’i, Hammam ibn Yahya, and Sa‘id 
ibn Abi ‘Ariba). 


Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. 
Abia Dharr. Anas quotes the latter two in alternate versions of al-Zuhri. 


In the incomplete isndds of Anas, in which no additional Companion is men- 
tioned beyond himself, Anas is quoted by the following Successors: 
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Thabit al-Bunani. In one version this Successor is quoted by Sulayman ibn 
al-Mughira; it does not exhibit any particularly earlier features than the 
versions with the additional Companion. The tradition is related in the 
first person, just like the traditions with the complete isndds. It also ex- 
hibits the impact of the Quranic vocabulary of Strat al-Sharh (94), which 
rather indicates an advanced stage of literary elaboration, present also in 
one of the traditions with the complete isndds of the Qatada group. How- 
ever, two other mursal isndds of Anas belonging to the Bunani group do 
precede versions preserving less cultivated features. They are devoid of 
Quranic vocabulary, and are related in the third person. Their content too 
is only loosely connected to the ascent, which is not mentioned explicitly. 
They are quoted from al-Bunani by Hammad ibn Salama (in his version 
the Prophet is still a young boy) and by ‘Abd Rabbihi ibn Sa‘id. 


Sharik ibn ‘Abdallah ibn Abi Namir. 
Maymin ibn Siyah. 


The name of Anas himself does not seem to have appeared in the isnads in a 
backwards growth process. It seems to have been there from the very outset, 
because it is never absent from any of the relevant isndds. 

Prophetic isadds are attached to the episode of the opening of the Prophet's 
breast, even when not prefacing the isra’—mi‘raj. To begin with, prophetic 
isndds occur when the opening is adduced in the context of self-attestation. The 
Prophet mentions it as an antecedent sign—in fact, as the very first sign—of his 
prophetic vocation. None of the isndds of these versions seems to evince 
backwards growth. The Companions quoting the Prophet here are: 


Abt Dharrt (cited by ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr). 
Abu Hurayra (quoted by Ubayy ibn Ka‘b). 


‘A’isha. In her version the opening is followed by the actual first Quranic 
revelation. 


Prophetic isndds are attached to other traditions of self-attestation. In them, the 
opening is part of a series of events (Abraham's Quranic prayer, etc.) predicting 
Muhammad's prophetic mission. In these traditions, which Ibn Ishaq already 
included in his Sira, the Syrian Successor Khalid ibn Ma‘dan quotes some un- 
named Companions of Muhammad; in another version, he has his prophetic 
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report from the Companion ‘Utba ibn “Abd. All these isndds seem to have been 
prophetic from the beginning. Their significance of self-attestation actually de- 
termines that they should always be prophetic. 

There is, however, one more prophetic isndd which is mursal, lacking a 
Companion; in it the Prophet is quoted by the Successor Yahya ibn Ja‘da al- 
Qurashi. In spite of the incomplete isndd, the matn is rather advanced, referring 
to the opening as sharh sadr, in accordance with the Quranic vocabulary. 
Again, a mursal isndd does not necessarily indicate an early matn. 

Apart from the strictly prophetic traditions, there are non-prophetic versions 
of the opening. Nonetheless, some of these were also circulated on the authority 
of a Companion, namely, Muhammad's wet-nurse, Halima. We cannot regard 
her versions as “prophetic” because Muhammad is still underage; her tale re- 
flects her own point of view as an eyewitness. In the various traditions recorded 
on her authority Halima is cited by the following figures: 


‘Abdallah ibn Ja‘far ibn Abi Talib. In this version the episode is entirely 
isolated, not combined with any other event of Muhammad's life. It also 
lacks any traces of the vocabulary of Sarat al-Sharh (94). In this respect it 
is not as refined as the other versions of the same episode, in which it is 
already part of a wider perspective of Muhammad's life. 


Ibn ‘Abbas. This version gives the impression of literary embellishment in 
accordance with advanced views about Muhammad's immunity from er- 
ror and sin, his ‘isrna. 


But whatever the nature of the matn, the isndds of the prophetic and non- 
prophetic versions of the episode of the opening of Muhammad's breast do not 
reveal backwards growth; none of the prophetic versions grew out of the 
Halima versions. As we have just seen, the latter have their own particular 
isndds, which have nothing in common with the isndads of the prophetic ver- 
sions. 

Again, in the absence of backwards growth of isndds, one may assume that 
the various types of traditions about the opening of Muhammad's breast could 
have come into existence more or less simultaneously, at a relatively early date, 
well before the Schachtian “common link”. Changes in the matn could have 
been introduced by later transmitters over the ages (as is clear in the case of the 
various versions of the Qatada group, etc.). 
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4. Guidance: from Polytheism to Monotheism 


The cases discussed in the chapter on guidance also lead to the conclusion that 
no systematic backwards growth of isndd took place in Islamic hadith. 

The first theme studied in that chapter was Muhammad's meeting with the 
hanif Zayd ibn ‘Amr. All traditions dealing with this scene have Companions in 
their isndds, and these figures are part of their original unchanging hard core. 
One of them has an isndd of the descendants of Zayd ibn ‘Amr, ending with the 
son of this hanif, Sa‘id ibn Zayd, who was a Companion. Another ends with 
Zayd ibn Haritha, who relates the story in the first person as an eyewitness. 
There are prophetic isndds as well, In one of which the Companion Is Ibn 
‘Umar. The story is quoted from the Prophet in the third person. There are even 
two versions in which Muhammad himself relates the story in the first person. 
One has the isndd: ‘Urwac-‘A'isha; another is recorded without an isndd al- 
ready by Ibn Ishaq. The prophetic isndds do not seem to have grown out of the 
non-prophetic; neither type has anything in common with the other. The 
prophetic as well as the non-prophetic are static in all cases, their higher parts 
never growing backwards, which means that from the beginning the Isrdds in- 
cluded the names of Muhammad's contemporaries. Therefore, they could very 
well have come into existence already when these contemporaries were stil] 
alive, though this does not mean that those contemporaries really related what 
was attributed to them. 

The case of the prophetic tradition of the Companion Ibn ‘Umar is notewor- 
thy. This tradition, circulated by Musa ibn ‘Uqba, exhibits some changes which 
were introduced in the matn in accordance with the more advanced concept of 
the ‘isma. Nevertheless, the higher part of the isndd is always the same in all 
sources, which means that over the ages only the matn was tampered with, 
while the saad remained static, being complete from the very outset. 


The higher parts of the isnads in the traditions about the deliverance of the 
Prophet from direct physical contact with idols are consistently static. All of 
them contain names of Companions: 


Ibn ‘Abbas (quoted by ‘Ata’ ibn Abi Rabah). 
Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (quoted by ‘Abdallah Ibn Muhammad ibn ‘ Adil). 


Umm Ayman (quoted by Ibn ‘Abbas ‘Ikrima). She gives her own story as 
an eyewitness. 
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‘A’isha. This is a strictly prophetic tradition in which Muhammad himself 
tells the story in the first person. In this case, however, the full ismdd is 
not recorded, and only the Companion's name is mentioned. 


There are prophetic isndds attached to statements of Muhammad about his own 
aversion to idolatry. They did not grow backwards out of any of the isndads of 
the former versions; in fact, in themselves they are not entirely complete, but 
rather mursal. One of them, in which Muhammad's statement is announced in 
the presence of Khadija, is related by ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr on the authority of 
an anonymous neighbour of hers. Another statement of Muhammad in whiclt he 
describes his long since abandoned worship of al-‘Uzza is recorded by Ibn al- 
Kalbi. 


All the traditions about Muhammad being seen unclothed in public are also 
circulated under various names of Muhammad's contemporaries. These 
Companion isndds are all mursal, because none of the Companions could have 
attended the event; they were all either too young, or still non-Muslims. But the 
fact remains that even in this form the isndds are already attributed to 
Companions, without any manifest indication of backwards growth. The 
Companions whose names appear in the various versions are: 


Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah (quoted by ‘Amr ibn Dinar). There is also another ver- 
sion which is no longer mursal. In it Jabir states that the Prophet himself 
told him the story, which, of course, could have been done some consid- 
erable time after the actual event. This particular prophetic hadith was 
circulated by Abi 1-Zubayr. 


Abi I-Tufayl (quoted by ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Uthman ibn Khuthaym). 


Ibn ‘Abbas (quoted by ‘Ikrima). In this case, an attempt was made to trans- . 
form the isndd into a complete one by adding an older Companion, 
namely, the father of Ibn ‘Abbas, who acts as an eyewitness and relates 
the story to his son in the first person. Here, again, only a minor back- 
wards growth has occurred, by the addition of a second Companion. The 
mursal ‘IkrimaeIbn ‘Abbas version was circulated by al-Nadr Abi 
‘Umar ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Khazz4z, whereas the version with the 
complete isndd was circulated by Simak ibn Harb. The matns of both 
versions differ in some details. 
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Companion unspecified. This is a yet another version, a proper prophetic 
one, in which Muhammad tells the story in the first person. This was al- 
ready recorded by Ibn Ishaq, who, as usual, does not provide the full 
isndd. The matn reveals the dogma of the ‘isma only in its primitive 
form (Muhammad takes off his clothes of his own accord). This again 
indicates that contrary to Goldziher and Schacht, a prophetic version of a 
certain tradition is not necessarily the latest and most elaborate one. 


In fact, Ibn Ishaq has another prophetic tradition of ‘Ali ibn Abi Talib in which 
Muhammad relates in the first person the story of his quest for unlawful nightly 
entertainment in Mecca. This again demonstrates how prophetic isndds cannot 
be a reliable sign for dating traditions. In our particular case, it precedes a quite 
undeveloped tradition occurring in one of Muhammad's earliest biographies. 


The group of traditions dealing with Muhammad's participation in the rites of 
‘Arafa is, again, most revealing. All the traditions seem to have had a Compan- 
ion isnad from the very first moment. All isndds end with Jubayr ibn Mut‘im, 
who acts as an cyewitness relating the story in the first person. In each specific 
version of his story he is quoted by a different Successor: 


Muhammad ibn Jubayr ibn Mut‘im. 
Ibn Jurayj's father. . 


Nafi’ ibn Jubayr. This version, recorded by Ibn Ishaq, is most noteworthy; 
in various sources it is quoted from Ibn Ishaq with dogmatic textual 
changes of the contents, designed to avoid the statement about the 
Prophet's part in “the religion of his people” (din qawmihi), as recorded 
in the original text of [bn Ishaq. In spite of the dogmatic elaboration of the 
contents, the same isndd is always fully retained in all of the variants. 
Again, this does not indicate backwards growth over the ages, only intro- 
duction of changes in the matn, the isndd being static in its highest level, 
containing a Companion from the very outset, i.e. from Ibn Ishaq at the 
latest. Nothing prevents us from assuming that the story came into circu- 
lation under the name of the Companion Jubayr ibn Mut‘im when he was 
still alive. 
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5. The Khadija-Waraqa Story 


The traditions about the first prophetic revelation of Muhammad exhibit no his- 
tory of backwards growth in their isndds. Most of them have a Companion 
who seems to be part of the hard core of the isndd, not a secondary addition. 
They also show that complete as well as incomplete isndds may precede all 
types of matns. 

Companions occur in the isndds of traditions with Quranic allusions. The 
tradition with Strat al-Fatiha (1) is of the Companion Aba Maysara ‘Amr ibn 
Shurahbil, who does not appear to be a later addition to the isndd. The same 
applies to names of Companions appearing in the traditions about the revelation 
of the igra’ passage. These traditions are attached with the following isndds: 


Zuhrie-‘Urwae-‘A’isha. There is a whole group of traditions bearing this 
isndd, and as A’isha's name occurs in all variants, it does not appear to 
be a secondary addition. Since she was underage at the time of the event, 
the isndd is technically mursal. Various disciples of al-Zuhri circulated 
the tradition, and although the higher part of the isndd is always the 
same, the matn does change from one version to another. Some versions 
only have the part with the revelation of the igra’ passage, others add the 
Prophet's attempted suicide, while still others include the episode of the 
fatra. This means that time may have had its effect on the main, but not 
on the isndd, which has remained as high as ever from the very outset. In 
other words, contrary to what ts implied by Schacht's observations, the 
condition of the higher parts of isndds is a very poor tool for dating 
matns. In this specific case, in which no backwards growth can be 
proved, one may assume that the tradition was indeed circulated from the 
very outset with the isndd of Zuhrie‘Urwae-‘A’isha. Nothing excludes 
the possibility that already during ‘Urwa's own lifetime (d. AH 94), the 
various versions attributed to his aunt ‘A’isha, whom he used to frequent, 
began to circulate in his name. He himself may or may not have been re- 
sponsible for any of them. Changes in the matn may have continued to be 
introduced by al-Zuhri, as well as by his disciples, but we cannot know 
who is responsible for each nuance. 


Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah. The tradition of this Companion (transmitted again by 
al-Zuhri) is a prophetic tradition in the first person, dealing with the reve- 
lation of the Muddaththir passage following the lapse of revelation. In 
spite of the fact that the tradition is prophetic and cited from the Prophet 
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by a Companion, there is no evidence here of any history of backwards 
growth. ' 


‘Ubayd ibn ‘Umayr. The tradition of this Meccan story-teller deals with the 
revelation of the igra’ passage. The isndd is incomplete, because “Ubayd 
is not a Companion; nevertheless, the matn ts most elaborate, part of it 
being related by the Prophet himself in the first person. By Schachtian 
measures, this “‘late’’ feature does not fit the Incomplete isndd, which ac- 
cording to Schacht is rather an early sign. Contrary to Schacht, we again 
are at liberty to hold that an interrupted isndd may rather precede a matn 
with already advanced literary features. The contents of the story of 
‘Ubayd is indeed elaborate, being loaded with Quranic allusions. 


But the appearance of Companions is not limited to the isndads of elaborate tra- 
ditions with Quranic allusions. The traditions which lack Quranic allusions and 
seem to have preserved the basic narrative framework of the first revelations are 
traced back to the Companion Ibn ‘Abbas. In one case Ibn ‘Abbas is quoted by 
“Ammar ibn Abi ‘Ammar, in another by ‘Ikrima. Admittedly, there is also a 
‘‘non-Quranic” tradition with an isndd going only as high as the Successor 
‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (quoted by his son Hisham), but it does not seem to be 
any earlier than the versions of Ibn ‘Abbas. ‘Urwa's version is less elaborate 
than the “Quranic” versions he quotes from ‘A’isha, but the latter belong to a 
different group quoted from ‘Urwa by al-Zuhri, not by Hisham, so that again, 
the occurrence of ‘A’isha's name does not indicate backwards growth. 


6. The Lapse of Revelation (Fatrat al-wahy) 


Many traditions focus on the affair of fatrat al-wahy and the revelation of the 
ma wadda‘aka passage. They are transmitted on the authority of the following 
figures: 


The Companion Zayd ibn Arqam (quoted by Abi Ishaq al-Sabi‘l). His ver- 
sion refers to Umm Jamil as the one who offended the Prophet, thus 
causing the revelation of the md wadda ‘aka passage. 


The Successors Ma‘mar ibn Rashid, Qatada, and Dahhak ibn Muzahim. 
However, the matns of these less complete isndds, which revolve round 
the “polytheists” (mushrikun) as the offending party, do not exhibit any 
particularly early features, but rather represent the already resolved con- 
sensus. 
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The Companion Ibn ‘Abbas (through the ‘Awfi family isndd). His version 
likewise indicates the polytheists as the offending party, according to the 
consensus, and its isndd certainly did not grow backwards out of any of 
the Successors’ isndds. 


The Successor “Urwa ibn al-Zubayr (quoted by his son Hisham). This ver- 
sion may be in accordance with Schacht's theory, because it seems less 
conventional according to its matn (referring to Khadija as doubting 
Muhammad's integrity) and equipped with an incomplete tsndd, lacking a 
Companion. However, none of the extant Companion isndds grew 
backwards out of this one. 


The Successor “Abdallah ibn Shaddad, (quoted by Abu Ishaq al-Shaybani). 
His tradition too refers to Khadija, and is likewise lacking a Companion. 
It is noteworthy that it survives in several versions, all with the same 
isnadd of Abu Ishaqe—* Abdallah ibn Shaddad. Some tendentious changes 
have been introduced in the matn. While in one version (circulated by 
‘Abd al-Wahid ibn Ziyad) the offending party is still Khadija, in another 
(circulated by Hafs ibn Ghiyath) she is replaced by the “unbelievers of 
Quraysh” (kuffar Quraysh), according to the consensus. However, in 
spite of the emendation, the isndd remains static and does not extend any 
higher than the Successor ‘Abdallah ibn Shaddad. Thus, although the 
correlation between incomplete isndds and unconventional matns might 
corroborate Schacht's theories, no backwards growth is indicated in the 
isndds of the more conventional matns. 


The Companion Jundab ibn ‘Abdallah al-Bajali (quoted by al-Aswad ibn 
Qays al-‘Abdi). This is the largest group of traditions about fatrat al- 
wahy and the revelation of the mda wadda‘aka passage. Again, the only 
noticeable development takes place in the ever-changing matin, not in the 
isndd, which remains static in its higher part, being as high as ever from 
the very outset. In all versions of the group, Jundab is always there, and 
he is always quoted by al-Aswad. This part of the isndd forms its hard 
core. Changes in the isndd only occur as low as the level of Aswad's 
disciples, which means that the tradition with the Aswade-Jundab isnad 
gained wide circulation in the generation following Aswad. This does not 
mean that it came into being during that generation, as Schacht would 
hold, but rather that in earlier generations only one traditionist, namely, 
Aswad, transmitted the tradition of Jundab about fatrat al-wahy. Unlike 
the static higher part of the isndd, the matn keeps changing from one 
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version to another. Some versions have a woman as the offending party, 
but sometimes the situation is not the fatra itself, only the illness of the 
Prophet. In still other versions, the foes are the polytheists. In another 
version about the polytheists, the Companion speaks in the first person, 
and the episode of the recitation of a poetic verse by Muhammad has been 
added to the scene. These changes mean that the traditionists tampered 
with the contents of the original matn over the ages. We cannot know 
when this began (Aswad himself could have authorized some changes on 
different occasions), nor be sure of the original text of the tradition which 
Aswad circulated under the name of the Companion Jundab. We can only 
assume that the version with the polytheists corresponds to the advanced 
model of persecution, according to which they are the sole source of evil. 


The Prophet himself (?). This is the most outstanding version of the fatra 


Thus, 


episode, and in it Muhammad himself is the doubting party, whose dis- 
belief in himself causes the revelation of the passage. This tradition, 
which does not yet reflect the conventions of persecution or the advanced 
dogma of the ‘isrna, was preserved in the recension of Yinus ibn Bukayr 
of the Sira of Ibn Ishaq. Again, tbn Ishaq has failed to record the isndd, 
so that we cannot know what its type was. From what we see throughout 
our exploration, the isna@d could very well be prophetic. In fact, the matn 
is fairly prophetic, as the Prophet's sceptical view of himself is quoted as 
his own words, in the first person. This would mean that prophetic 
isnads might indeed be attached to matns not yet shaped according to the 
more mainstream conventions. 


the various versions of the fatra and the revelation of the md wadda‘aka 


passage do not exhibit any history of-the backwards growth of isndds. Com- 
plete and incomplete isdds simultaneously precede conventional (“‘late’’) and 
unconventional (“early”) mains, and neither type seerns to have grown back- 
wards out of the other. 


7. Declaration: the ‘Ashira Scene 


In the chapter of declaration, most traditions deal with the ‘ashira scene, and 


those 


in which the Prophet wars his audience of an approaching disaster have 


Companions in their isndds. They are: 


Qabisa ibn al-Mukhariq. 
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Zuhayr ibn ‘Amr al-Hilali. 
Abii Misa al-Ash‘ari. 
‘Amr ibn Murra al-Juhani. 


The one mursal version with an isndd reaching only as high as a Successor (al- 
Hasan al-Basri) was not an origin for any of the Companion isndds, because 
the name of al-Hasan al-Basri does not recur in any of them. Therefore any as- 
sumption of backwards growth is precluded straightaway. 

/ Among the traditions incorporating the idea of individual judgement into the 
‘ashira scene,there are some with incomplete isndds of al-Zuhri and Qatada 
and others with complete isndds containing the following Companions: 


‘A’isha. 
Abi Hurayra. 
Abit Umama al-Bahili. 


The two types have nothing in common on the Successor level, so the Compan- 
ion isndds could not have grown backwards out of the Successor ones. 

Furthermore, the traditions in which the idea of free will is expressed inde- 
pendently of the ‘ashira scene have their own isndds which have nothing in 
common with the isndds of the ‘ashira scene. Almost all the Companions are 
different: 


Ibn ‘Abbas. 

‘Imran ibn Husayn. 
al-Hakam ibn Mina’. 
Abi Hurayra. 


Only Abi Hurayra features in the former type as well. But his isndd has its 
own names of Successors, who do not recur in any of the other israds. 

There is one isndd which is mursal, ending with the Successor ‘Ubayd ibn 
‘Umayr. His name does not recur in any of the relevant Companion isndds, 
which means that none of the latter ever grew backwards. The impression is 
again that all the isndds came into being with their higher parts already built in 
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and stable, containing—or lacking—names of Companions from the very be- 
ginning. 

In the traditions of the ‘ashira scene where the position of ‘Ali as 
Muhammad's successor is highlighted, all isndds have Companions. In this 
case as well, they seem to form the hard core of the isndds. In most instances it 
is ‘Ali himself, who speaks in the first person; in one case, it is al-Bara’ ibn 
‘Azib. In the versions in which the episode with ‘Ali takes place independent of 
the ‘ashira scene, all the isadds are again with ‘Ali himself as Companion, but 
with entirely different Successors. 


8. The Reaction of Abii Lahab 


The traditions about Abt Lahab's reaction to Muhammad's call do not exhibit 
backwards growth of isstidds. Many of them are of Companions, who seem to 
form their hard core. The versions in which the revelation of Strat al-Masad 
(111) is made part of the ‘ashira scene are all circulated under the name of Ibn 
‘Abbas. who ts quoted in each version by a different successor (Sa‘id ibn 
Jubayr, Aba Salih, and ‘Ikrima). These isndads did not grow backwards out of 
any less complete tsnads of other traditions of the same scene. 

The isnads of the traditions describing Abia Lahab's persecution of the 
Prophet, when the latter tried to preach in the markets of Mecca, are also of 
Companions: 


Tarig ibn ‘Abdallah al-Muharibi (quoted by Jami‘ fbn Shaddad). 


Rabi‘a ibn ‘Ibad (cited by several disparate Successors: Sa‘id ibn Khalid al- 
Qarizi, Muhammad ibn al-Munkadir, Abi 1-Zinad, Husayn ibn ‘Abdallah 
ibn ‘Ubaydallah ibn al-‘Abbas, Zayd ibn Aslam, and Bukayr ibn 
‘Abdallah ibn al-Ashajj). 


There is also a mursal version, of the Successor ‘Abd al-Rahman ibn Kaysan. 
None of the Companion isndds seems to have grown backwards out of this 
isndd. 

In the traditions about the reaction of Abi Lahab's wife (Umm Jamil) to the 
revelation of Surat al-Masad, all the isndds are of Companions: 


Asma’ bint Abi Bakr. 


Ibn ‘Abbas. 
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No evidence of backwards growth is provided here either. Therefore, all the 
traditions seem to have been circulated from the very first moment under the 
names of the highest authorities mentioned in their respective isndds. Some of 
them may even have been first put into circulation during the lifetime of the 
Companions on whose authority they were related. 


9. The Reaction of Abi Talib 


Most traditions in this chapter deal with the visit paid to Abu Talib by the lead- 
ers of Quraysh, and a comparison of the various isndds fails to reveal any 
traces of backwards growth. There are a few incomplete isndds, but these do 
not seem to have formed the origin for the numerous higher isndds. The in- 
complete ones reach only as high as the following Successors: 


Ya‘qub ibn “Utba ibn al-Mughira ibn al-Akhnas. 
‘Asim ibn ‘Umar. 
al-Suddi. 


None of these names appears in the isndds reaching the level of the Compan- 
ions, who are: 


‘Tyad ibn Himar al-Muyjashi ‘i. 
‘Aqil ibn Abi Talib. 


Ibn ‘Abbas. This Companion appears in a relatively large number of isndds 
of various versions of the story of the visit. The Successors citing him are 
Mujahid, Aba Salih, Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, and al-‘Abbas ibn ‘Abdallah ibn 
Ma‘bad ibn ‘Abbas. Although Ibn ‘Abbas is apparently not the source of 
any of the versions, his name forms part of the hard core of the isndds in 
which he is included, since there are no parallel incomplete variants of the 
same isndds tn which his name is not already included. This means that 
the originator of each version already circulated his story on the authority 
of Ibn ‘Abbas. Again, it is not clear who the originator of each version 
was, but nothing seems to preclude the possibility that in some cases it 
was already the first Successor mentioned after Ibn “Abbas. 
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In a special group of traditions the visit of the leaders is not mentioned; only 
Abu Talib's last illness is described. In this group as well, all the isndds have 
Companions in their hard core: 


Musayyab ibn Hazn. 


Abi Hurayra. This Companion is quoted by the Successor Aba Hazim al- 
Ashja‘i. There are two versions with this isndd, both circulated by Yazid 
ibn Kaysan, which are slightly different from each other. The differences 
imply what has already been seen on previous occasions, namely, that the 
original matn of a tradition may be exposed to changes during later gen- 
erations, while the higher part of its isnad remains unaltered. 


10. Isolation: the Satanic Verses 


The case of the traditions about the satanic verses {s most remarkable. There is 
one isnad here which exists in two parallel forms, mursal and complete 
(muttasil). The mursal form is Shu‘baeAbi Bishre-Sa‘id ibn Jubayr, and is 
the most prevalent one in the sources. The muttasil form continues to Ibn 
‘Abbas, but only survives in a few sources. Now, according to Schacht, we 
have here a clear case of backwards growth. However, one may assume with 
equal likelihood that the process was the other way round. The name of Ibn 
‘Abbas could have been deliberately omitted from the originally complete isndd, 
because of the problematic matn alluding to the satanic verses. As a result of the 
omission, the embarrassing matn was deprived of its “sound” (sahih) isnad 
and could be discredited. In other words, complete and sound isndds attached 
to overly provocative matns could have been subjected to deliberate distortion 
which made them shrink, so that disapproving traditionists could dismiss the 
whole hadith on the ground of defective transmission. In fact, the complete 
isndad with Ibn ‘Abbas, when it is recorded, is always followed by sceptical 
comments of some traditionists, for whom such an implausible tradition could 
not have come out of Ibn ‘Abbas’ mouth,!? Therefore, backwards growth— 
that is to say, improvement of the isndd—could not have taken place in this 
case. No one was interested in improving the chances of this tradition gaining 
wide circulation. In conclusion, the name of Ibn ‘Abbas must have been part of 
the original isnad. This does not mean that the historical Ibn ‘Abbas had any- 
thing to do with the tradition, only that its first prompter circulated it under his 
name. Of course, there remains the question, if the tradition was so provoca- 
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tive, how did it gain its sound isndd in the first place? This may be explained by 
assuming that at the time the tradition was first put into circulation, its provoca- 
tive aspects were not yet noticed, since the dogma of the ‘isma had not yet 
reached its extreme and most rigid stage of development. 

Other Companion isndds precede other versions of the satanic verses story, 
none of which exists in a less complete (mursal) version. This means that the 
higher parts of these isndds constitute their hard core. The Companions are: 


Muhammad ibn Fadala al-Zafari. 
Ibn ‘Abbas (this time in the well-known family isndd of al-‘Awfi). 


Further versions of the satanic verses story have isndds from which the Com- 
panion is absent (mursal), and none of them exists in a more complete version. 
The Successors are: 


Muhammad ibn Ka‘b al-Qurazi. 

Aba I-‘Aliya Rufay‘ ibn Mihran. 

al-Dahhak ibn Muzahim. 

Abi Bakr ibn ‘Abd al-Rahmaan ibn al-Harith. 


Sa‘id ibn Jubayr. This Successor appears in an entirely different isndd from 
the one mentioned above, which goes as high as Ibn ‘Abbas. 


‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayr. His three parallel versions deserve special attention. 
Version 3 has the isndd Ibn Lahi‘aeAba !|-Aswade‘Urwa, which is 
mursal because no Companion is mentioned. The same isndd has a 
complete version including a Companion (Version 2). This is Makhrama 
ibn Nawfal, whose son Miswar is ‘Urwa’'s ultimate source. Again, ac- 
cording to Schacht this must signify backwards growth: the earlier ver- 
sion would be the mursal one (no. 3). Now, the two versions differ in 
their matns. The mursal one (no. 3) contains the Quranic materials of 
temptation. The matn with the Companion isndd (no. 2) is entirely non- 
Quranic. Since, according to our analysis, the non-Quranic version (no. 
2) is probably the one closer to the basic narrative framework, and since it 
is the one equipped with the complete Companion isndd, Schacht's the- 
ory is once again refuted. What seems to have happened is again a 
process of shrinking of an isndd: the Companion was omitted from the 
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chain preceding the version with the Quranic allusions because of the 
reference to the satanic verses. The isndd was thus sullied, so as to 
discredit the matn and reduce its chances of circulation. ‘Urwa himself 
seems to have had little to do with either of the versions, both of which 
were Circulated under his name by Ibn Lahi‘a through Abt l-Aswad. The 
original version of ‘Urwa himself, if there was one, seems rather to have 
been preserved with a third isndd (no. 1) in which he is quoted by his 
son Hisham. It is entirely non-Quranic, and is not a Aadith at all, but 
rather is quoted from the treatise ‘Urwa wrote to the caliph ‘Abd al-Malik 
providing his own individual account 


Other versions of the same episode do not mention the satanic verses, and shift 
the focus of the story to the theme of sujtid al-Qur’dn. These are equipped with 
complete Companion isndds with which no one had reason to tamper; the 
Companions are: 


‘Abdallah ibn Mas‘ud (quoted by al-Aswad ibn Yazid). 


al-Muttalib tbn Abi Wada‘a (quoted by Ja‘far ibn al-Muttaltb ibn Abi 
Wadai‘a). 


Abt Hurayra (quoted by Abu Salama ibn “Abd al-Rahmaan). 

Ibn “Abbas (quoted by Maymun ibn Mihran and by ‘Ikrima). 

Ibn ‘Umar (quoted by Nafi‘). 
There are similar mursal versions ending with Successors, none of whom reap- 
pearing in the complete Companion isndds, which again excludes any evidence 
of backwards growth. The Successors are: 

Dawiid ibn Abi I-‘Aliya. 

al-Sha'‘bi. 
11. The ‘Aqaba Meetings 


In the traditions about the ‘Aqaba meetings no Companion isndds seem to have 
grown backwards out of Successors isndds. The versions in which Muhammad 
appears as the messianic saviour and uniting leader are equipped with a Com- 
panion isndd of ‘Urwa ibn al-Zubayre‘ A’ isha. In this case ‘Urwa is quoted by 
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his son Hisham, but another similar version of ‘Urwa is quoted from him by 
Abi |-Aswad. In the latter no Companion appears as ‘Urwa's source. This 
might indicate backwards growth in the version with ‘A’isha, but it is equally 
conceivable that her name was omitted from Abi I-Aswad's version, for some 
reason now obscure. There are other traditions of this kind with incomplete 
isndds lacking Companions. They are of ‘Asim ibn ‘Umar ibn Qatada and al- 
Zuhri, and the isndds with these names never grew backwards into Companion 
isnads. 

In the traditions in which the Ansar appear as providing the Prophet with 
shelter from his Meccan adversaries, most isndds are of Companions. There is 
no evidence that they ever grew backwards out of less complete isndads. The 
Companions on whose authority the traditions are related are: 


Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah. 
‘Ali ibn Abi Talib. 
‘Umar ibn al-Khattab. 


There is one Successor isndd of ‘Ikrima. Here again, no backwards growth 
took place. 

The traditions in which al-‘Abbas states the Meccan point of view are of 
Companions (the papyrus version of Wahb ibn Munabbih of the same scene is 
recorded without an isndd at all). They are: 


Ka‘b ibn Malik. 

‘Aqil ibn Abi Talib. 
Numerous versions are available of the discourse between Muhammad and the 
Ansar following the division of the spoils of Hunayn, and all of them have 
Companion isndds: 

Abi Sa‘id al-Khudni (several versions). 

al-Sa’ib ibn Yazid. 

Anas ibn Malik. 


lbn ‘Abbas. 
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Jabir ibn ‘Abdallah. 
‘Abdallah ibn Zayd ibn ‘Asim. 


None of these isndds seems to have grown backwards out of a mursal one. 
Traditions of Companions who actually figure as eyewitnesses to the ‘Aqaba 
meetings are also available. They all provide the contents of the bay‘a, and 
most of them are of the Syrian ‘Ubada ibn al-Samit. There are two main groups 
here, Quranic and non-Quranic. The Quranic versions with the passage about 
bay‘at al-nisa’ (Quran 60:12) built into them were circulated under the name of 
‘Ubada by the Syrian Successors Abi Idris al-Khawlani and al-Sunabihi. The 
non-Quranic versions, with only a pledge of al-sam‘ wa-l-td‘a, were circulated 
on the authority of the same Companion by his son and grandson. Each type is 
available in dated and undated versions, i.e. with and without explicit reference 
to the ‘Aqaba scene. These changes in the matn never affected the higher 
isnads in either type. This means that these parts constitute the hard core of the 
isndds, so that any assumption of backwards growth is once more precluded. 
Other undated versions of ‘Ubada about the bay‘a were circulated on his au- 
thority by the Successors Junada ibn Abi Umayya and Isma‘il ibn “Ubayd. 


To sum up, the evidence of lack of backwards growth of isndds deprives the 
Schachtian theory of one of its basic dating tools. From what we have seen, 
traditions with complete isndds, including a Companion, could have come into 
being as early as the generation of the Companion himself. In later generations, 
the higher parts of the isndds either remained static or shrank, sometimes with 
the introduction of changes in the matn. 
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